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PART I. 


Introduction. 


SUMMARY OF THE EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


The encouraging progress which was reported in 1949 
continued in 1950. It became evident during 1950 that the 
various major developments taking place in the Territory, 
notably those of the Colonial Development Corporation and 
private forestry concerns, had greatly stimulated the in- 
terest of individual persons and companies in the future of 
the Territory. There is increasing reason to hope that the 
economy of the Territory will be considerably more balanced 
in the future than it has been in the past. In particular ex- 
ports increased by some 26% as compared with the figures 
for 1949. 


The Resident Commissioner, Government Secretary 
and other officials had regular meetings with the Para- 
mount Chief and Council and relations with the Native 
Authority throughout the year were completely harmonious 
although in November the transfer of Mr. E.B. Beetham, 
C.M.G., C.V.O., O.B.E., to become the Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate was the cause of 
understandable misgiving on the part of the Paramount 
Chief and Council, the European Community and the 
Government Service. It is fitting at this point to pay a 
tribute to the work of Mr. Beetham during the four years 
that he was the Resident Commissioner of Swaziland; Mr. 
Beetham was very largely responsible for the Agricultural 
and Forestry developments which have been mentioned; 
also the Native Administration, National Treasury and Na- 
tive Courts Proclamations, which were finally promulgated 
towards the end of the year. These Proclamations remain 
as a token of the tactful and patient work of Mr. Beetham 
in this field and of the greatly improved relations between 
Government and the Swazi people which he was able to in- 
spire during his term of office. 


His Excellency, the High Commissioner, visited the 
Territory from the 1st to the 8th December, 1950 and car- 
ried out an extensive tour. There were two sessions of the 
European Advisory Council during the year. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN SWAZILAND 


The Usutu Forests, an undertaking of the Colonial 
Development Corporation, to which reference was made 
in the 1949 report, continued with its extensive planting 
programme during 1950: it is planned that some 70,000 
acres will be afforested with conifers. It is hoped that the 
trees will be sufficiently quick maturing to warrant the 
establishment of a paper pulp factory, but no decision as to 
the final product of the scheme will be taken until further 
detailed knowledge is available as to the rate of growth of 
the trees and their quality. As a timber project it is esti- 
mated that an output of 300,000 tons of round timber per 
annum will be possible from the twenty-first vear. This 
output would represent approximately 17,000,000 cubic feet: 
it is expected that a large market for either paper or timber 
will be found in the Union of South Africa. 


As a part of the negotiations, before this project was 
finally sanctioned, the Corporation agreed to afforest on be- 
half of the Swazi people some 3,500 acres adjacent land 
owned by the Nation. This area will be treated by the Cor- 
poration as an integral part of their own Forest. The out- 
put of timber will first be used by the Corporation to re- 
cover their planting costs: thereafter all profits will be paid 
into the Swazi National Treasury. 


Before the beginning of the vear Usutu Forests had 
prepared ground for planting 6,000 acres of trees, but due 
to poor rains, they had not been able to plant the full area 
before the end of the year; they hoped, however, to make 
up the balance of approximately 1,000 acres during the 
late summer rains. 


It was announced on the 23rd June, 1950, that the Co- 
lonial Development Corporation had acquired an agricultu- 
ral area of some 110,000 acres from Swaziland Ranches 
Limited at a price, including land, buildings and other 
assets of £626,000. At present only a small proportion cf 
the land is under irrigation, but investigations have shown 
that an initial area of 34.700 acres will be commanded by 
the irrigation scheme which has now been prenared, with 
the possibility of increasing the area to a total of 70,0C0 
acres. The development of the initial area will shortly be 
undertaken at a capital cost of nearly £2,000,000. 
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The land is capable of producing a large variety of 
agricultural products but it is proposed to pay special re- 
gard for the first few years to stock-breeding, cotton, rice, 
maize, soya beans, stockroos (a jute substitute), and cer- 
tain winter crops such as potatoes. 


In October, 1950 Peak Timbers Ltd. acquired from 
Government the “Poponyane Block” of Native Land Set- 
tlement area in exchange for land more suitable for agri- 
culture. In addition to the cost of £87,486 the Company 
kas undertaken to afforest 400 acres of the newly-acquired 
land which, after ten years, is to be transferred to Govern- 
ment to be held on behalf of the Native Authority. Procla- 
mation No. 59 of 1950 made it possible to cancel the ancil- 
lary rights held by owners of orior-dated mineral 
concessions over the Poponyane Block. This will enable 
the Company to press forward with its plans for afforesta- 
tion without fear of hindrance. 


By the end of the planting season a total of 
approximately 25,000 acres had been afforested, some 6,000 
acres having been afforested during the season; this area 
was nearly 2,000 acres less than the area planted the pre- 
vious year, but the company hoped that the autumn rains 
would make it possible to complete its 10,000 acre plant- 
ing programme by the end of March, 1951. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


European education continues to benefit under the Co- 
lonial Development and Welfare scheme which provides for 
the maintenance of the hostel at Goedgegun. The land ad- 
joining the school property which was purchased in 1949 
has been ring-fenced and further sub-divided; improve- 
ments for the keeping of poultry, pigs and cattle have been 
completed and a large new tower silo built. Development 
of the new land for crop production will continue. 


Assistance to the Swazi National Schools continued in 
the form of a further interim scheme under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, while the drafting of a 
detailed plan for the establishment at Mathanvha of a full 
course of secondary education was completed. Progress at 
the Trades School was on the whole satisfactory, but the 
difficulty of running the school without a fulltime Princip- 
al berome more apparent: a revised scheme was drawn up 
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during the year to overcome this difficulty. The first © 
apprentices contpleted their final year of training at the 
end of 1950 and many enquiries were received from pros- 
pective employers. 


During the year building grants totalling £3.000 were 
paid to three Government-aided Schools. This support 
will help the Missions to improve school buildings and 
hostel accomodation. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Early in the year it became necessary for Rural 
Development teams to concentrate on the Agricultural 
census, with the result that the progress which was achiev- 
ed towards the end of 1949 was not at first maintained. 
However, the data which will be provided by the census will 
be of great value in deciding the direction which develop- 
ment of Native Areas will take in future. When the census 
was over, however, progress was accelerated to a pace far 
in advance of that attained in 1949. Certain simple soil 
* eonservation measures are now taken as a matter of course 
by the Swazi and the need to provide free labour is general- 
ly well recognised. The individual Chiefs and commoners 
alike who have failed in these respects have been very 
firmly dealt with by the Paramount Chief and Council. 


One of the lessons learnt during the past year was the 
need for more trained African personnel. With the self- 
help now being provided the limiting factors are the lack 
of trained African Agriculturists and necessary equipment, 
and to complete the task of establishing conservation 
farming methods throughout Native Area and land owned 
by the Swazi, the African Staff will have to be considerably 
augmented before 1956. A supplementary Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare Grant has been suggested for this 
purpose. 


The Agricultural Department has further stimulated 
the formation of Farmers’ Associations throughout the 
Territory. The first results were an unprecedented demand 
for fertilizer and the encouraging sight of heaps of kraal 
manure on many of the native farms and gardens in the high 
and middle veld. This development should steadily increase 
food production and lead to the progressive adoption of in- 
tensive farming practices. 
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The Paramount Chief and Council have recognised the 
need, under the Lifa Funds scheme, to practise culling. 
Opinion is divided as to whether the total stock population 
should be reduced or whether the problem in Swaziland is 
one of mal-distribution. During the year plans were made to 
effect the re-distribution of stock by the provision of water 
in the semi-arid regions where good grazing is available. A 
further problem with which the Native Authority was 
faced was the preservation of the better quality Swazi- 
owned breeding stock which too often were being sold for 
siaughter. 


The past year has proved that once a soil conservation 
measure has been understood and accepted by the Para- 
mount Chief and Council they are prepared to enforce it. 
During the year there were signs that the Swazi would be 
persuaded to accept a policy of re-allocating arable land: 
this was done in one area on a small scale and it remains 
to be seen to what extent this may be generally possible. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Officers of the Veterinary Department continue to 
supervise the work of the breeding and experimental sta- 
tion at Mnisi Farm as a suitably qualified professional 
officer could not be found. Despite the fact that the Vete- 
rinary officials did not find it possible to carry out all 
observations, interesting and valuable data continues to ac- 
cumulate. 


The water supplies on the station were not sufficient 
to withstand a neriod of severe drought, and almost all 
the cattle lost condition, there being some deaths. During 
October half of the cattle were transferred to more favour- 
able conditions on adjoining ranches. It is estimated that 
about fifty bulls will be ready for issue to Swazi cattle 
owners during the latter part of 1951, while for the first 
time animals of the breed were exhibited at the Annual 
Agricultural Show held by the Swaziland Farmers’ Associ- 
ation. 


The campaign against trypanosomiasis and the tsetse 
flv was again financed by a special levy imposed on all 
African adult males and European cattle owners, but in 
future years the expenses of the campaign will be borne by 
ordinary revenue. The campaign benefited from the ap- 
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pointment of a qualified entomologist to fill the post of Tse- 
tse Field Officer which has been vacant for several years. 

In the Gollel area no G. pallidipes flies were caught and 
it is believed that this fly has been eradicated from Swazi- 
land, but in order to ensure that the flies are not reintro- 
duced the programme of bush-clearing is being carried on 
without interruption especially along the border. At the 
end of July farming operations in the two-mile bush and 
stock free zone (approximately 90 square miles) were re- 
sumed and it is worthy of note that the carrying capacity 
of this area has benefitted considerably by the removal and 
control of useless scrub vegetation. 

It has not been possible to devote much time to the Stegi 
area but survey work has been re-organised and intensified 
as much as possible. It is believed that the G. austeni fly 
is now confined to two systems of forest gorges near the 
Portuguese East Africa border. 

Foot and mouth disease did not threaten the Territory 
during the year and the double fence along the Northern 
and Eastern borders (as far as the Usutu River) has made 
it possible to reduce the guard areas from 200 square miles 
to less than six square miles. 

Drought conditions during the year affected the pro- 
duction of milk but, in spite of this, nearly 67,000 lbs. more 
butter was produced than in 1949. Prices advanced mate- 
rially and the number of separating stations increased by 
ten and suppliers by nearly 900. 

At the end of the year a course was started for the 
training of cattle guards at the Mpisi farm: 20- students 
were enrolled for the first course. A series of lectures 
has been arranged, the students assist with the work on the 
farm, and will gain experience in farm and cattle manage- 
ment. During the course two students at a time are sent 
to the quarantine station at Bremersdorp for six weeks 
where they assist with heartwater immunisation work and 
spend the greater part of each day in the hide and skin 
shed and at the local abattoir where they learn flaying, 
curing, sorting etc., and the rudiments of meat inspection. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


The decision of the Colonial Development Corporation 
to purchase Swaziland Ranches gave a stimulus to the 
agricultural industry generally, and has brought new in- 
vestment capital into the Territory, while the Malkerns 
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Irrigation Scheme has been carried a stage further and 
tenders for the construction of the canal and weir are 
shortly to be invited. The main crop is likely to be citrus 
with the possibility of other crops suitable for canning. 


In spite of the increase in population (estimated at 
about 4,000 per annum) and greater development in 
agriculture, afforestation and mining, the importation of 
maize from the Union of South Africa remained at appro- 
ximately the same level as in 1949, i.e. 25,000 bags of 
200 Ibs. each. 


No further construction of grain storage was under- 
taken but after a lapse of several years the storage capacity 
provided by the concrete and corrugated iron tanks was 
brought into better use for the 1950 crop. Approximately 
7,000 bags of maize were purchased by Government from 
European and African farmers for storage and subsequent 
resale to consumers. The scheme is an attempt to stimula- 
te production, by creating a market and to provide against 
the scarce season in case importation from the Union of 
South Africa should become difficult. The scheme has 
been welcomed by small producers who have nowhere to 
store their crop, and wish to market it soon after harvest, 
which hitherto was difficult and unprofitable. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The following table shows the percentage variations 
as compared with 1949 of out-patients (new cases), re- 
attendances and in-patients at the various hospitals in the 
Territory :— 

Raleigh Fitkin 

: Mbabane Hlatikulu Mankaiana Memorial 
Out Patients +38.4% 4+225% — 2.1% 4+154% 
Re-attendances + 24.2% —21.0% 430.1% 414.3% 
Inpatients — 15.9% +31.7% 4+ 838% + 24.8% 

At Mbabane the extensions to the Hospital have pro- 
ceeded apace and should be completed in October, 1951 
while the plans for the extensions to the Hlatikulu Hospital 
have been approved and orders for materials, windows, etc., 
placed. The African Nurses’ Home at the Raleigh Fitkin 
ao Hospital, Bremersdorp, has been completed and 
opened. 
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At the Mbuluzi Leper Hospital the number of 
inpatients showed a slight decrease over the figures for 1949. 


Smallpox made its appearance in Chief Macibane Dhla- 
mini’s area in the vicinity of Horo and at Mpondhla north 
east of Endingeni, in January, and further outbreaks occur- 
red in the latter area and in the region of Balegane in June. 
In all 40 cases with 6 deaths were reported from Pigg’s 
Peak District, and 8 cases with one death from the Manzi- 
ni-Stegi Districts. 62,087 persons were vaccinated during 
the course of these outbreaks. 


During the first week of August an outbreak of Influ- 
enza occurred at the Havelock Mine, and quickly spread 
throughout the Territory. The peak of the epidemic which 
was mild in character, was reached in the first week of 
September and the incidence of the disease resumed its nor- 
mal level after the end of that month. 1855 cases were re- 
ported. 


59 cases (2 deaths) of Enteric fever were notified from 
the Mbabane—Piggy’s Peak—Mankaiana (20), Manzini— 
Stegi (16) and Hlatikulu (23) Districts, as compared with 41 
cases and 4 deaths in the previous year. The most serious of 
the outbreaks occurred at a boarding school at Mhlotsheni 
in the Hlatikulu District in November. 


A preliminary Tuberculin Survey and further investiga- 
tions into the incidence and distribution of Bilharziasis 
were conducted during the year. 


The incidence of Malaria in 1950, as indicated by the 
number of cases treated at the central Hospitals, was 49% 
less than in 1949. 89% of the cases occurred in Manzini 
and Stegi Districts. Since 1946, and apart from a slight in- 
crease in prevalence in 1948, the incidence of Malaria in 
Swaziland has been steadily declining, but this cannot 
wholly be ascribed to the control measures, as conditions 
were unfavourable for the breeding of A. gembiac during 
the past two years. 

At the beginning of the 1949 50 transmission season, 
hut spraying operations which had previously been con- 
fined to three relatively small zones of approximately 20 
square miles each, were employed over an area of 2,500 
square miles, comprising almost half of the malarious area 
of Swaziland, which extended in the Bush-veld from the 
Impofu River in the North to the Usutu River in the 
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South, and from Ezulweni to Bremersdorp and Mhlanga to 
the Usutu in the Middle-veld. 23,000 huts were treated 
with D.D.T. Emulsion M.25 (D.D.T. content 27%) or 50% 
Wettable D.D.T. Powder, the former being used in the pro- 
portion of 1 part to 8 parts of water, and the latter at the 
ratio of 1 lb. to 1 gallon of water. The cost of insecticide 
amounted to 114d. per hut. In all areas other than the hy- 
perendemic, the effect of these measures has been satifac- 
tory in that no increase in the parasite rate occurred during 
the transmission season, though there was a marked in- 
crease in the unsprayed control areas. In the hyperendemic 
sprayed areas, malaria transmission was, however, very 
considerable despite low mosquito densities which never 
exceeded 0.04 p.m. It is highly probable that anti-adult 
measures alone, and certainly a single application of resi- 
dual insecticide will not reduce the incidence of malaria in 
hyperendemic areas. As regards the non-hyperendemic 
areas it is encouraging to note that in certain bush-veld 
areas treated in two successive years the incidence of Ma- 
laria has been definitely lower than in similar areas treated 
on a single occasion. 


In preparation for the 1950/51 transmission season 
the spraying of an area containing 30,000 huts has been 
commenced, and, if funds permit, it is proposed to respray 
in certain hyperendemic areas, in the bush-veld in which 
a single application of residual insecticide has failed to 
reduce the malaria incidence, although a low mosquito den- 
sity was attained. 


NATIVE LAND SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT 


Good progress in the development of allotments conti- 
nues to be made by the settlers, particularly those on the 
Nkwene settlement in the Hlatikulu District. The last crop 
harvest was, however, a poor one due to the severe drought 
experienced after December, 1949. Excellent progress is 
being maintained by the Settlers in the cultivation of vege- 
tables, more and more of which are being consumed by the 
people themselves. 


As mentioned elsewhere in this report negotiations 
were completed at the end of October whereby Peak 
Timbers Ltd., acquired the Poponyane Settlement for af- 
forestation purposes in exchange for 12,000 morgen of Mr. 
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George Gordon-Bonnett’s ranch “Lesters” to which the Po- 
ponyane settlers are to be transferred. Though this ex- 
change has the disadvantage of disturbing the people, it will 
be to the economic advantage of the settlers as, from the 
agricultural and animal husbandry point of view Bennett’s 
farm is of considerably greater value than the Poponyane 
and is capable of producing more and better crops, and of 
supporting more stock. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT 


The technical and clerical establishment of this Depart- 
ment was for the first time since its expansion in 1948, 
brought up to its full strength and, with this staff, it was 
possible to make considerable progress during the year with 
routine geological mapping and investigations of mineral 
deposits. The survey covered 609 square miles during the 
year, and altogether a total of 1,541 square miles has been 
mapped. Approval was obtained for the appointment of a 
Mineral Development Officer, qualified in Mining Engine- 
ering, to take over the control of public prospecting and 
mining. When appointed, this officer will relieve the pre- 
sent staff of the above mentioned duties with a resultant 
acceleration of geological survey. 

An important step in the mineral development of the 
Territory was the formation of a Mining Advisory Board 
which met approximately once a month and dealt with such 
matters as applications for prospecting and mining rights 
and the issue of permits. 

Further investigations have been undertaken of 
prospects of finding asbestos, barytes, cassiterite, coal 
columbite, diaspore, fluorspar, gold, silica, manganese 
pyrophyllite and scheelite. Diamond drilling has been start- 
ed on the Londozi barytes deposit in an endeavour to sub- 
stantiate the 1,000,000 tons of ore reserves estimated by 
geological reasoning. 

More advice was given on underground water supplies 
at Stegi, but the idea of obtaining sufficient supplies for 
the township from underground sources has had to- be 
abandoned. 


HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEY. 


Certain additional information on the maximum varia- 
tion of water levels at the selected gauging stations has been 
collected so that orders for the correct lengths of pipes for 
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each recorder could be placed. Level recorders and their an- 
cillary equipment as well as enamelled gauging plates are 
also on order. 


As a result of developments after the framing of the 
original scheme it was decided to concentrate efforts on the 
gauging of the rivers forming the Great Usutu system (i.e. 
the Great Usutu, Assegai, Ingwempisi and Little Usutu 
Rivers) as the data thus obtained is likely to be the most 
urgently required. The other stations will be established 
» soon as possible after the Usutu system has been cover- 
ed. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The following are the major building works completed 
by the Department during the year:— 


(a) HLATIKULU. 
Extensions to European Sisters’ Home at Hospital. 
Extensions to African Nurses’ Home at Hospital. 
New Abattoir. 
One Senior type house. 
Three Senior type houses (commenced). 
Two African type houses. 


(b) GOEDGEGUN. 
One Senior type house. 
Latrine block for European School. 


(c) LUBULI POLICE POST. 
One Senior type house. 


(d) BREMERSDORP. 
One house for Stock Inspector. 
Two African type houses. 
Latrine block at Central African School. 
Library. 


(e) STEGI. 
Completion of Government office block. 
Completion of Abattoir. 


(f) MBABANE. 
Two Junior type houses. 
Four Latrine blocks at African Township. 
Extension to Post Office. 
New store-room-P.W.D. yard. 
Extensions to Treasury Building. 
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(g) MBABANE HOSPITAL EXTENSIONS. 
Outpatients department. 
African Female ward. 
Boiler house and installation of boiler. 
African Maternity Ward. 
New Theatre block (including X-ray Department). 
Isolation block. 
European block. 


African Male block 


ROADS. 

The new fully designed and properly graded road to 
the Usutu Forests undertaking of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation was under construction during the year. 


The Mechanical Section of the Public Works Depart- 
ment undertook twelve major vehicle overhauls in 1950, 
four complete tractor rebuilds, the reconditioning of twenty 
engines and completed nearly 1,300 miscellaneous repairs to 
plant. 


STAFFING. 

The Resident Commissioner, Mr. E.B. Beetham, C.M. 
G., C.V.O., O.B.E., returned from overseas leave in July and 
was transferred to the Bechuanaland Protectorate as Re- 
sident Commissioner in November. 

Mr. W .F. MacKenzie, O.B.E., Deputy Resident 
‘Commissioner and Government Secretary, was seconded to 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate for special duty in April and 
returned to Swaziland in November. 

Mr. G.J. Armstrong, C.B.E., Deputy Resident Commis- 
sioner and Government Secretary, Basutoland, was second- 
ed to Swaziland from May to July as Acting Resident Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. H. Hutchinson was appointed Principal Agricul- 
tural Officer in April. 

Mr. A.J. Austin, Financial Secretary, was transferred 
to Northern Rhodesia in May. 

Mr. J.T.D. Quigley was appointed Treasurer in July. 

Mr. C.R. Reid was seconded from Basutoland as 
Auditor in July. 

Capt. G. J. Bryan, M.C., Assistant District Officer, was 
transferred to the Barbados in August. 


} under construction. 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER I: POPULATION. 


The last three censuses were taken in the years 1921, 
1936 and 1946, and an examination of the census figures 
shows that the population of Swaziland has risen steadily 
since 1921. 


In 1921, the European population was 2,205, while in 
1946 it had risen to 3,201, an increase of 45.247: on the 
basis of the same rate of increase the European population 
in 1950 is estimated to have been nearly 3,400. Most of 
the European settlers are in the middleveld, and the highest 
concentration of the African population is also in this area. 
There are European villages at Mbabane, the Administra- 
tive Capital, and Bremersdorp, with European populations 
of between 500 and 600, while there are smaller villages at 
Emlembe, the village of the Havelock Asbestos Mine, 
Goedgegun, Hlatikulu, Mankaiana, Pigg’s Peak and Stegi. 


Between 1921 and 1946 the small Coloured community 
increased from 451 to 745, an increase of 65.2%. The 
exact numbers of this community are, however, somewhat 
obscure as in the 1946 census a number of them, estimated 
at approximately 30%, elected to be enumerated as Swazis. 
The Coloured or Eurafrican population has tended to con- 
centrate in definite areas; there is a small settlement near 
Mbabane and another at Croydon in the lowveld of the 
Manzini_ District, and there are numbers of Coloured 
persons who own fairly considerable areas of land near 
Stegi and Hluti. 


The African population, which in 1921 was 110,295, 
had risen by 1936 to 153,270 and by 1946 to 181,269, an 
increase in the 25 years period of 64.3‘« ; on the basis of the 
same rate of increase, it is estimated that in 1950 the Afri- 
can population numbered approximately 193,000. This 
considerable increase in the African community, accompa- 
nied by an increase in the livestock population, has caused 
severe soil erosion in certain areas, but the pressure on the 
land has been relieved, to some extent at least, by the Native 
Land Settlement Scheme mentioned earlier in this Report, 
and by the scheme of which mention is made in the follow- 
ing paragraph. The distribution of the African population 
by age groups in 1946 was:— 
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Under one year 9,362. 
One year to twelve years 57,689. 
Thirteen to seventeen years 26,892. 
Eighteen to fifty years 65,915. 
Over fifty years 21,411. 


The Swazis are considerable cattle owners and, in the 
same period of 25 years, the number of native owned 
cattle had increased from 146,542 to 434,995, the figures 
for European owned cattle being 63,749 and 77,849 head 
respectively. Statistics for 1950, however, show that 
334,252 head were owned by the Africans, 6,412 head by 
Eurafricans and 76,691 head by Europeans. It will be seen, 
therefore, that although cattle are to the Swazis the sym- 


‘bols of prosperity and although they have as yet little ap- 


preciation of quality as opposed to quantity, the tendency 
for the African owned cattle population to increase is being 
checked to some extent. This is partly due to a scheme 
started late in 1946 by the Native Authority in collaboration 
with Government whereby a levy was imposed on all Afri- 
ean cattle owners and paid in cattle, the cattle thus 
collected being sold and the funds raised used for the pur- 
chase of land from European landowners for the Swazi 
Nation. 

An analysis of the 1946 Census figures was carried out 
by Mr. C.W. Cousins, formerly Director of Census and Sta- 
tistics in the Union of South Africa, who noted that in the 
forty two years since the census of 1904 “the European 
population increased by nearly four times, mainly as the 
result of immigration. The mixed Coloured population in- 
creased by over ten times... The African population con- 
siderably more than doubled itself, 98.52% of these being 
born in Swaziland.” 


CHAPTER II: OCCUPATIONS, WAGES, LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 


The principal occupations in Swaziland apart from agri- 
culture, are mining, building, trading, employment on Public 
Works, in Government Agricultural and Veterinary Ser- 
vices, commercial forestry and in the Colonial Development 
Corporation’s new projects. 

The mining industry in Swaziland provides employment 
for some 150 Europeans and 2,900 Africans, the principal 
concern being the Havelock Asbestos Mine which employs 
about 80% of the internal mine labour force. The rate of 
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pay for African labour at this mine is 2/3d. per shift, free 
quarters, food and medical attention being provided in ad- 
dition. The average number of hours worked rer week is 
48 and the average wage earned approximately £5.7.0. per 
month when the value of free housing, food and medical at- 
tention is taken into account. 

Europeans employed in the mining industry receive 
salaries which range from £30: per month for nursing and 
clerical staff to £100: per month for medical officers and 
resident engineers; foremen and storekeepers receive £45: 
to £50; per month. Daily paid European employees receive 
pay at rates varying from 17/6d. to 27/6d. per 8-hour day 
according to qualifications; all overtime is paid at time and 
a half and free unfurnished quarters are provided. Medical 
and Provident Fund benefits are also available to all Euro- 
pean employees at the Havelock Mine. 

In trading concerns the rates of pay average £240: per 
annum with free quarters for Europeans and £4.10.0. per 
month for Africans with quarters and rations provided; 
a 60-hour week is worked. 

There is an increasing building trade in the Territory; 
in this Europeans receive an average salary of £420: per 
annum without quarters, and Africans £5: per month with 
quarters for a 44-hour and a 46-hour week respectively. 

The Public Works Department provides employment 
for some 80 Europeans and 700 Africans and Coloured per- 
sons; these figures are, however, subject to considerable 
variation according to the volume of capital works being 
undertaken by the Department. The rates of pay for Euro- 
peans vary between a mean figure of 11/6d. per day paid 
to learners and 25/- to 40/- per day paid to skilled artisans. 
Semi-skilled Eurafricans receive 5/- to 12/- per day plus 
rations. African adult males are paid 1’5d. to 9/- per day 
according to skill and experience, while African learners be- 
low tax paying age are paid 9d. to 1.’5d. per day. In addition 
to the above rates of pay all African employees receive 
standard rations. The hours worked per week vary from 
44-hours for building staff to 56-hours for engine plant 
attendants. 

The Veterinary and Agricultural Departments employ 
African labour, the numbers of which fluctuate according to 
the season. The rates of pay are from 1/6d. to 2/- per day 
for men, 9d. to 13d. per dav for women, and 4d. to 8d. per 
day for young persons. All such labourers are provided 
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with free food during working hours. Private ranching, 
agricultural and forestry concerns, including the Colonial 
Development Corporation, also employ a fluctuating number 
of Africans which at its peak reaches some 4,000 persons; 
the average terms of employment of these are 35/- to 50 ‘- 
per month for Africans with quarters and rations provided ; 
a 60-hour week is worked. In the case of the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation increments are paid depending on 
length of service. The Peak Timbers Ltd. rate of pay for 
African adult labourers, of whom some 800 are employed, 
varies from £2. 10.0. per month to £5. 10.0. per month with 
rations and quarters provided, and annual increments for 
each completed vear of service. Two weeks paid leave is 
granted. European rates of pay vary from £336 per annum 
for foremen to £900 per annum for foresters. 


African domestic servants receive from £1. 10. 0. to £5: 
per month for a 60-hour week, with quarters and rations 
provided. There are about 300 Africans so employed in the 
Territory. 

The cost of living in Swaziland is closely related to, but 
slightly higher than, that in the Union of South Africa. It 
is estimated that from 1938 to 1950, the average monthly 
budget for one European adult had risen by nearly 94‘7, 
while the cost of living of the African population had 
risen in a corresponding degree. 


There is no Labour Department in Swaziland and at 
present there are no Trade Unions, though machinery for 
the latter is provided under the Swaziland Trade Unions 
and Trade Disputes Proclamation No. 31 of 1942. 


Provision for Workmen’s Compensation exists under 
Proclamation No. 25 of 1939 as amended. Under this law 
compensation is payable for permanent total incapacity at 
the rate of £1,000 or 48 months’ wages whichever is the 
less; for accidents resulting in death £800 or 40 months’ 
wages whichever is the less; for partial incanacity compen- 
sation is payble in accor¢-nce with a scale based on the per- 
centage of incapacity with the earnings of the workman 
over a period of 48 months. So far the Proclamation has 
been applied only to work in the mining industry. 


Proclamation No. 73 of 1937 regulates the employment 
of women, young persons and children in industrial under- 
takings in the Territory and Proclamation No. 21 of 1937 
empowers the High Commissioner to prescribe in the 
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Territory the minimum wage to be paid in certain cases by 
employers to persons employed by them and provides also 
for the establishment of Advisory Boards in connection 
therewith. Mines, Works and Machinery Regulations are 
in force in the Territory. 

The Native Labour Regulations impose a duty on 
employers of native labour to provide for the proper care 
and treatment of workers when sick or injured. 

The cost of living allowance previously paid to Civil 
Servants was consolidated in the salaries fixed as a result 
of the Fitzgerald Commission. 

There are about 9,000 Swazis employed in the Union in 
various occupations, the principal ones being the mines, 
farm labour, other labour and domestic service. It is in- 
teresting to note that in 1950 the Native Recruiting Corpo- 
ration Ltd., which recruits for the gold mines, circulated in 
Swaziland some £154,000 by way of voluntary deferred 
pay, native remittances etc. 


CHAPTER 3: PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


REVENUE. 

Head 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
Native Tax 47,573 46,331 47,596 49,725 57,091 55,796 
Customs and 

Excise 35,381 43,879 65,142 64,004 68,872 56,705 
Posts and 

Telegraphs 16,951 42,441 43,967 40,397 28,378 25,570 
Licences 10,069 10,993 15,924 18,723 18,378 19,286 
Income Tax 92,949 94,086 103,496 106,479 124,859 185,991 
Transfer Duty 6,235 ‘ 4,582 12,096 8,514 12,739 16,010 
Base Metal 

Royalty 16,932 13,532 13,022 17,085 16,673 23,530 
Other Revenue 30,698 51,204 *74.528 *83.524 *94,085 *95,796 


256,788 307,048 375,771 388,451 421,075 478,684 
Sale of Crown 
Land 548 1,481 1,155 1,199 1,003 1,215 
Development and 
Welfare Fund 67,576 183.374 69,858 82,762 54,519 111,365 


Grant in Aid 70,000 
Se 


324,912 491,903 446,784 472.412 476,597 661,264 


CTE 
*Includes Anti Ngana Levy of £1,396 in 1946-47, £24,224 in 1947- 
48, £9,238 in 1948-49 and £19,950 in 1949-50. 
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Public Finance and Taxation. 


Expenditure. 


Vote 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 


Resident 
Commissioner 13,856 16,581 20,114 22,499 30,259 3,997 
District 
Administration 12,152 13,1388 17,374 16,413 24,240 20,340 


Education 38,048 85,613 24,115 37,898 44,063 45,923 
Judicial and 

Prisons 14,454 14,190 17,262 17,505 23,046 23,749 
Vet. Agri. Dairy & 

Forestry 64,693 85,292 109,188 92,205 91,090 70,692 
Medical 34,993 44,396 36,087 36,038 41,618 42,025 
Pensions and 

Gratuities 10,253 9,010 12,202 11,803 10,428 11,851 
Police 21,450 25,694 29,817 31,790 33,223 43,982 


Posts & Telegraphs 9,478 11,493 15,619 17,948 22,305 22,644 
Public Works 


Department 7,369 8,899 10,633 21,088 13,963 13,363 
Public Works 
Recurrent 25,741 31,358 36,471 47,773 42,990 56,526 
Public Works 

Extraord. 12,429 45,593 23,337 51,138 68,672 63,003 
Secretariat _ _ —_ — _ 10,903 
Treasury 11,351 
Other Expend. 15,045 16,325 35,309 36,461 36,073 45,936 
C.D. & W. 
schemes. 
D. 258 Malaria Sur. 3,127 3,283 3,492 — 
D. 290 Leper Settlement 6,543 11,546 1,090 _ 
D. 149 Native Educaticn 787 
D. 178 European Education 6,594 17,789 4,393 4,750 
D. 314 Native Trade 

School 3,974 4,542 5.653 5,207 
D. 454 Develop. of Native 

Education 15,432 
D. 480 Agric. Training of 

teachers 307 


D. 554 Swazi National 
School 910 1,957 1,044 911 
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D. 755 St. Marks 

School 2,250 2,750 5,000 
D. 194 Water Supplies on 

Native Area 1,132 552 260 
D. 152 Agricultural 

Research 1,957 1,639 1,313 
D. 470 Agric. Staffing etc. 3,888 3,816 3,762 3,079 
‘D.493 Improvement Native 

Cattle 2,796 2,749 1,258 
D. 435 Geological 

Survey 2,129 8,219 3,572 4,583 6,448 16,157 
L. 189 Native Land 

Settlement 21,745 46,062 16,589 16,611 10,263 13,228 
D.189 Socio Economic 

Survey 891 174 Cr, 228 
D. 796 Native 

Education 8,398 4,482 5,731 
D. 791 Control of Disease 

(Veterinary) 174 1,940 6,693 
D 564 Reorganisation P.W.D. 722 
D. 825 Colonial 

Scholarship 225 250 250 
D. 905 Building Grant Coloured 

School 540 
D. 963 Swaziland Survey 2,167 = 1,354 
D. 1017 Leper Settlement 1,425 2,136 
D. 1023 Malaria Survey 

Supplementary 270 
D. 1065 Contribution to International Red 

Locust Control 2,481 580 
D. 1080 Rural Development 1,326 27,985 
D. 1082 Control of Stock 

Disease 875 5,898 
D. 1081 Animal Breeding etc. 1,486 
D.1083 Grants to Coloured 

Schools 1,000 
D. 1084 Anti Malaria & Public 

Health 11,523 
D. 1085 Extensions to 

Hospitals 7,911 
D. 1190 Road to Hla- 

mbanyati 5,199 


303,835 462,063 457,386 523,336 541,326 607,735 


tee cme ee 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 
The Public Debt of Swaziland consists of the following:— 


Parliamentary Grant-in-Aid: For purpose of Land and 
Agricultural Loan Fund to 31st March, 1950. 8,687. 18. 5. 


Loan from the Colonial Development Fund: 


from 1930-31 to 1939-40 


24,616. 18. 3. 
£33,304. 16. 8. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
AS AT 31st MARCH, 1950 


ASSETS £ 
Balance jn hands of 

Sub-Accountants we 7,684, 
Advances Sooke Gascon “dnt “P2253; 
Native Recruiting 

Corporation shed ee, 197. 
Joint Colonial Fund .... 67,000. 
Imprest Wai Sasa fasts 10. 
Agric. Loan Fund ..... 3,108. 
Investments Account .... 16,692. 
Military Pensions 4,300. 
Investments Adjustment 
Account Pro. Fund _.... 457. 
Investments Adjustment 
Account Guard. Fund 881. 

£152,582. 


LIABILITIES. £ 

Swazi Nation. Trust Fund 20,000. 
Swazi National Fund .... 882. 
Guardians Fund ... ... 22,554. 
Prisoners Property _ .... 138. 
Customs Suspense sess 203. 
Deposits neat wits ww. 50,706. 
Savings Fund... .... 498. 
C.D. & W. Deposit Acc. 14,544. 
Butter Levy Fund ww 2,871. 


Butter Exp. Equal Fund 49. 
Dairy Industry Cont. Board 204. 
Provident Fund 10,169. 
Widows’ & Orphans’ 35. 
Barclays Bank (D.C.&0O) 2,290. 
Balance General Revenue 
Account setae eee 27,439. 


£152,582. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION. 


The main heads of taxation and the amounts collected 
during the financial year 1949-50 are as follows:— 


Native Tax... .... £ 55,796 
Customs & Excise .... 56,705 
Licences .... 19,286 
Income Tax ..... 2 ws 185,991 
Base Metal Royalty. .... 23,530 
Posts & Telegraphs _ .... 25,570 
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Native Tax: A tax of 35.- per annum is paid by each adult 
male native who is unmarried or who has one wife. Natives 
with more than one wife pay 30,- in respect of each wife 
with a maximum tax of £4. 10. 0. Tax is collected by Dis- 
trict Officers with the assistance of Tax Collectors appoint- 
ed by the Native Authority. 


Customs and Excise: Under the Customs agreement with 
the Government of the Union of South Africa, Swaziland 
receives .149/« share of the total collection of the Union. 
Excise duties are collected locally on spirits and beer 
manufactured in the Union of South Africa and the amount 
Collected from this source was £10,733. 


Licences: The revenue under this head is composed mainly 
of licences levied on Trading, Motor Vehicles, Recruiting 
Agents, Hotel and Liquor Licences. Banking, Firearms and 
Game. 

The following table gives the classes of licences and the 
amount collected in respect of each class during the last five 
financial vears: 


1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 


Firearms |... .... 188 143 225 254 230 
Recruiting Agents W11 604 681 793 756 
Hotel & liquor — .... 620 517 884 797 980 
Trading wo 8,482 5,978 7,072 7,655 7,379 

ame weve eee = 642) 1,551 1,266 128 190 
Bank... 2... «3125 12501250125 :125 
Motor Vehicles ... 4,558 5,790 7,420 8,235 9,236 
Prospecting & Mining 611 1,156 974 312 311 
Miscellaneous 2 56 60 76 wi) 79 


£10,993 15,924 18,723 18,378 19,286 


Income Tax: 


The rates of tax for the year 1950 were as follows:— 
Normal Tax: 


(a) Married Persons: Fifteen pence plus one-thousandth 
of one penny for each pound of taxable income in ex- 
cess of one pound. Maximum rate 2/1 ver pound. 
Rebates: Basic £26: Children £10: each child. 


Dependents £2.10.0. each dependent and Insurance 


es 
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1/3d. per pound. Maximum £7.10. 0. The taxable 
amount arrived at is subject to a surcharge of 40%. 


Unmarried persons: Eighteen pence plus one thou- 
sandth of one penny for each pound of taxable in- 
come in excess of one pound. Maximum rate 2/4d. 
per pound. 

Rebate: Basic £20: Dependants and Insurance same 
as for married persons. The taxable amount arrived 
at is subject to a surcharge of 50%. 


(c) Private Companies: Same as for unmarried persons, 
but no rebate. 


(d) Public Companies: Four and sixpence per pound, no 
rebates. 


(b 


~ 


Super Tax: 

Twenty four pence plus one four-hundredth of one penny 
for each pound of the income subject to Super Tax in ex- 
cess of one pound. Maximum rate 4/1d. per pound. Rebate 
rep The taxable amount is subject to a surcharge of 

5 Os . 


The following table illustrates the incidence of tax on 
various incomes :— 


Income Married — No Unmarried Percentage 
Per Annum Children Col. 2 Col. 3 

400 —_ 16 — 4% 

500 8 28 1.6 5.6 

600 18 40 3.0 6.6 

700 28 52 4.0 7.4 

800 38 64 47 8.0 

900 46 76 5.1 8.5 
1,000 57 89 5.7 8.9 
1,100 67 101 6.1 9.2 
1,200 T7 114 6.4 9.5 
1,500 108 153 7.3 10.2 
2,000 208 270 10.4 13.5 
5,000 1,345 1,541 26.9 30.8 
10,000 4,077 4,589 40.8 45.9 
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and wattle bark. These commodities have been listed in the 
order of total value exported. 


Asbestos is by a wide margin the most important and 
valuable export commodity in the Territory at present; the 
Havelock Mine in the North Western corner of Swaziland 
is one of the important asbestos producers of the world. 
Exports during 1950 amounted to 32,667 short tons valued 
at £1,662,741 as compared with 33,967 short tons valued at 
£1,223,486 in 1949. The value of asbestos exported is a re- 
cord for Swaziland and was largely due to increased prices 
following the devaluation of the pound. 


The cattle industry is the second most important ex- 
porting agency but export figures of live cattle dropped 
from 19,675 head valued at £263,000 in 1949, to 10,151 head 
valued at £173,000 in 1950. Drought was the cause of the 
drop in numbers exported; it also adversely affected the 
production of certain other commodities. 


Hides and skins to the value of £63,000 were exported 
in 1950 as compared with £61.160 in 1949. The amounts 
and values of other exports are set out in the following 
table:— 


1949 1950 
Value Amount Value 
Tobacco £43,385 335 short tons £45,000 
Butter 27,421 296,782 Ibs 29,756 
Wattle bark —_ 2,000 long tons 28,000 
Metallic tin 17,528 42 short tons 25,884 
Cotton (seed cotton) —_ 308 short tons 24,688 
Gold 25,443 1,794 fine ozs. 22,182 
Tung Oil 10.000 100 short tons 20,000 
Ground nuts 13,145 202 short tons 10,020 
Tomatoes _ 230 short tons 7,334 
Potatoes _ 300 short tons 6,000 
Deciduous fruits —_— 230 short tons 5,200 
Soya Beans _ 108 short tons 3,410 
Barytes 637 487 short tons 3,106 
Wool 2,230 17,440 lbs. 2,790 
Bonemeal 4,138 204 tons 2,780 
Butter fat 2,100 88,192 lbs. - 2,178 
Rice _— 54 short tons 2,060 
Dry edible beans _— 50 short tons 2,000 


I , 
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Chapter VI. Production. 


Mining activity in Swaziland, apart from the Havelock 
Asbestos Mine, is undertaken by nine small European 
companies, and three individual Europeans. Seven of these 
undertakings produce cassiterite, four gold and one bary- 
tes; an average of two Europeans and less than 100 
Africans are employed on each. 


Since 1940 mineral production has been dominated by 
asbestos and the increased value mentioned in Chapter V 
was due to an increase in the average price of chrysotile 
fibre, not to increased production. Gold showed a further 
decline in quantity produced, mainly because of re-organisa- 
tion resulting from the formation of a new company to work 
the Pigg’s Peak Gold Mine, and to the installation of new 
machinery during which normal production could not be 
maintaned. A new producer, the Ivanhoe Syndicate, has 
started in the Forbes Reef area, and may increase the total 
quantity produced in the future. The quantity of tin produ- 
ced again increased due to the greater activity on the part 
of prospectors and miners which resulted from the steadily 
rising price of tin. The production of barytes has increased 
four fold owing to the adoption of a much simplified and 
cheaper crushing and separation process by means of which 
reasonable grade crushed barytes can be produced from 
accumulated stock piles of low grade ore. The powder 
produced is Grade II, and finds a ready market in the glass 
manufacturing industry at Johannesburg. Further clas- 
sifying and separating machinery is being installed with 
the object of producing a certain amount of Grade I white, 
which commands a very much higher price, and is used in 
the manufacture of paints. Trial consignments have been 
exported for use by a company drilling for oil in Portuguese 
East Africa. 


Livestock farming is practiced by most of the Europ- 
ean inhabitants and nearly all Swazis. The needs of the 
Territory are fully satisfied, and interest in cattle 
production continues to increase. On ranches animal 
husbandry methods are of a fairly high standard, but in 
Native Areas much improvement is necessary. The need 
for conservation farming is, however, becoming better 
understood. 
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The African peasant farmers are largely pastoralists. 
who do not yet produce sufficient maize or sorghum for 
their own needs, and a proportion of their basic food re- 
quirements is imported annually, Farming methods are, 
however, improving and the use of kraal manure and arti- 
ficial fertilizers is becoming more general. In 1950, Native 
Agriculture showed a considerable improvement, more 
labour being expended on soil conservation works, 
protection of the soil and cultivation of the growing crop. 
Production was high and the seasonal shortage of maize 
was less than usual. 


As already noted in the Annual Report for 1949 in- 
creasing quantities of vegetables and sub-tropical fruits are 
being exported. The shortage of bananas in the Union, 
caused by the control of imports from Mozambique, has 
stimulated planting in Swaziland and some 150 acres 
were established under irrigation in 1950. Yield prospects 
are good and the planting of a further 250 acres is planned 
for 1951. The total tobacco production decreased from 
707,000 Ibs. in 1949 to 675,000 Ibs. in 1950, but the propor- 
tion produced by African growers rose from 25% to 37%. 


Owing to the prevailing high prices cotton production 
is increasing, and from three to four thousand acres have 
been planted bv European farmers. The value of tung oil 
exported rose from £10,000 in 1949 to £20,000 in 1950. 


Afforestation is proceeding and some 25,000 acres are 
expected to be planted with pines in the 1950.51 season. 
Higher prices for wattle bark have encouraged the exploita- 
tion of “old” plantations and their re-establishment. The 
only new planting on a large scale is in Southern Swazi- 
land, where the costs of transport to market are low. 


Chapter VII: Social Services. 
(i) Education: 


As the population of Swaziland is made up of Europ- 
eans, Africans and Coloureds or Eurafricans, the educa- 
tional system falls into three distinct sections each of which 
is being developed to meet the peculiar needs of the racial 
group it serves. 


Until 1944 progress was in the main slow chiefly 
because of the country’s small revenue, but during the past 
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five years, due very largely to grants made under the Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Act, and in some degree to 
increased revenue, improved educational facilities have 
been provided for all three sections of the population. 


For European children education is compulsory up to 
the age of 16 years, or the successful completion of 
Standard VIII (Junior Certificate). In Southern Swaziland 
where a policy of centralisation has been pursued, a large 
school with hostel accommodation has been developed at 
Goedgegun. In addition to its primary classes, this school 
accepts pupils up to Standard VIII, and has an enrolment of 
just over 200. In Northern Swaziland, where conditions are 
somewhat different, Government primary schools are 
established at Bremersdorp, Havelock Mine, Pigg’s Peak and 
Stegi. The Pigg’s Peak school has hostel accommodation 
and caters for children of families who have settled in the 
district on account of the large scale forestry projects at 
present being developed. In Mbabane the educational needs 
of the European community are met by the St. Mark’s 
secondary school, which is a private institution in receipt of 
Government aid and which accepts pupils up to Matricula- 
tion standard. This school also takes boarders from the sur- 
rounding areas; and some children from Lourenco Marques 
in Portuguese East Africa and the Union. In addition there 
is an unaided Dominican Convent at Bremersdorn. 


The total enrolment for all European schools in 1950 
was 647, an increase of 83 on the figures for 1949. 


African primary education is still largely the responsi- 
bility of a number of Missions, but substantial assistance is 
granted by Government to 96 of the 184 Mission schools in 
the form of salary, book and equipment grants. 


In addition there are three National schools financed- 
from the Swazi National Fund, six Government controlled 
Central schools, and three Tribal schools staffed and equip- 
ped by Government. The majority of the African schools 
do not proceed beyond the lower primary classes while, of 
the fourteen larger schools which offer the full primary 
schools course to Standard VI, seven proceed as far as 
Standard VII, and four as far as Junior Certificate. Plans 
are, however, well advanced for the introduction of full se- 
condary school facilities up to matriculation standard at 
the Mahamba Methodist School in the South, and at the 
Swazi National School Mathapha in the North. 
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A period of indiscipline at Mathapha, the main Swazi- 
National School, culminated in the dismissal of one teacher, 
the expulsion of the Junior Certificate Class en bloc, and the 
closing of the school for two months. Since the re-opening 
there has been a noticeable improvement in tone and effort, 
and the drastic action taken by unanimous decision of a 
mixed European and African governing body has proved 
amply justified not only in its effect at the school, but also 
in its repercussions throughout the Territory. 


A large number of bursaries were granted in 1950 to 
African students for courses of study not provided in the 
Territory, chief among which were teacher training courses, 
agricultural and industrial training and courses in second- 
ary education. A Swazi medical student, who is due to 
complete his course of training in 1951, is in receipt of a 
special bursary from the Colonial Scholarship Fund. 


Swaziland still relies very largely on the teacher 
training institutions of the Union of South Africa for the 
training of its African teachers but, in addition, a local 
course of training for assistant teachers in elementary 
Schools is offered by the Nazarene Mission in Bremersdorp, 
which receives an annual Government grant to cover the 
cost of staffing. 


At the end of 1950, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa announced that owing to pressure from their 
own African population it would be impossible for them to 
accept further African students from Territories outside 
the Union, although students already taking courses would 
be allowed to complete them. This announcement, which 
was made shortly before the beginning of the new school 
year, was the subject of representations by the High Com- 
missioner, with the result that the ban on extra-Union 
students was later suspended until the end of 1953. 


The African Trades School in. Mbabane, which was 
established in 1947, provides courses of training in carpen- 
try, building and cabinet making for approximately 40 
apprentices. In 1950 the total enrolment of all registered 
African schools was 13,844 compared with 12,166 in 1949. 


The Coloured community, which is numerically the 
smallest group in Swaziland, comprises a wide range of 
types as well as varying material and cultural standards. 
Four mission schools, three of which receive Government 
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aid in the form of salary and equipment grants, provide for 
the educational requirements of Coloured children. Three 
of these schools accept pupils up to Junior Certificate, and 
have hostel accommodation for both boys and girls, while 
the fourth is a small primary day school for children too 
young to be sent away from home as boarders. 


In 1950 the total enrolment of all coloured schools was 
301 compared with 258 in 1949. 


It has not been possible to do a great deal towards 
adult education, apart from running small classes at the 
larger gaols. Lack of suitable reading material is still a 
severe handicap, though the monthly newspaper “Izwi Lama- 
Swazi,” published by the Bantu Press, has to some extent 
helped in this respect. In order to foster the habit of read- 
ing amongst Africans, the Education Department has esta- 
blished a circulating library consisting of some 450 English 
and Zulu books which are supplied on loan to the larger 
schools, and made available to the African public generally. 


(ii) Health: 


The European Medical Staff of the Administration 
consists of the Director of Medical Services, five Medical 
Officers, one Malaria Medical Officer, one Medical Officer 
(Health), one Health Inspector, one Dispenser Storekeeper, 
one Hospital Assistant Dispenser, one Laboratory Assistant 
and nine Nursing Sisters, Three Mission Medical Officers 
and ae Mission Nursing Sisters, are subsidised by Govern- 
ment. 


There are two Government General Hospitals, one at 
Mbabane in the North, and one at Hlatikulu in the South of 
the Territory. In the former there is accommodation for 
four European and 67 African patients, while at Hlatikulu 
beds are available for eight Europeans, three Eurafricans 
and thirty three Africans. The Raleigh Fitkin Memorial 
Hospital at Bremersdorp, which receives a medical grant- 
in-aid of £3,140 provides accommodation for eight Europ- 
eans, twe-Eurafrican and 76 African patients.-- 


A Health Office, containing a well equipped Public 
Health Laboratory, has been erected at Bremersdorp. 


There are five Government Health Centres in the Hla- 
tikulu District and three in the northern portion of the Ter- 
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ritory, while at Mankaiana there is a Cottage Hospital 
containing 16 beds. The Roman Catholic Mission has one 
Health Centre in the Hlatikulu District which is under the 
direct supervision of the Medical Department. 


Cases treated during the year are tabulated below :— 


Admissions Out-patients Re-Attendances 
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Mbabane Hospital 1,965 13,036 14,244 
Hlatikulu Hospital 1,953 5,408 2,803 
Mankaiana Cottage Hsptl. 797 7,176 4,020 
Raleigh Fitkin 

Memorial Hospital 2,625 10,853 9,853 
Gov. Health Centres —_ 1,848 13,611 
Nazarene Mission 

Health Centres _ 15,297 12,459 


The relative prevalence of, and mortality resulting from, 
the principal diseases treated at hospitals are given in the 
following table :— 


Disease In-patients Out-patients Deaths 
in 

Hospital 
Bronchitis 202 1,898 2 
Dental Caries 89 1,464 ae 
Syphilis 230 1,463 2 
Gonorrhoea 130 1,209 2 
Influenza 292 1,617 2 
Whooping Cough 62 502 5 
Dysentery 269 549 5 
Schistosomiasis vel 605 1 
Malaria 148 297 4 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 133 268 24 
Pneumonia 148 116 9 
Broncho-pneumonia 157 90 10 


(iii) Housing: 

The improvement in the standard of housing for Euro- 
peans and Africans is being maintained, and many new 
buildings have been erected in various townships through- 
out the Territory. 
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Singing the Customary Praises of the Paramount Chief. 


Apprentice at work at Mbabane trades 


Sorting Asbestos at Havelock Mine. 
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The majority of the African inhabitants of the rural 
areas live in huts of the beehive type, consisting of a 
wattle framework covered with thatch, but improved 
housing constructed of burnt brick and other forms of per- 
manent material, is gaining popularity in certain areas, 
notably in the vicinity of townships and mission stations. 

Ten houses for European Government officials were 
built, four being constructed at Mbabane, three at Bre- 
mersdorp, two at Goedgegun and one at Hlatikulu. In these 
houses certain improvements in design have been made. 
Five improved type houses were constructed for the use of 
African staff, but the building programme was restricted 
pending the adoption of a further improved design. 


(iv) Social Welfare: 


Pauper relief is granted to Europeans in the Territory 
who, through infirmity or old age, are in needy financial 
circumstances. This form of relief is extended to Africans 
in exceptional cases only, since under Swazi custom the 
nearest relative is expected to support an African pauper. 
During the year forty-two persons in all drew pauper relief. 


No special steps have been taken with regard to juve- 
nile delinquency, and there are no probation officers in the 
Territory. Sporting activities, principally association foot- 
ball, are encouraged in the urban areas in order to provide 
youths with healthful distraction during their leisure 
hours. 


Chapter 8: Legislation. 
The Principal legislation for 1950 consisted of the 


following :— 
PROCLAMATIONS. 


No. 8. Swaziland Pensions (Consolidation) Proclamation. 
No. 6. Stamp Duties and Fees (Amendment) Proclama- 
tion. 


No. 14. Public Service (Amendment) Proclamation, pro- 
viding for regulations affecting purely service 
matters to be made and published by means of 
Staff Circulars. 


No. 17 General interpretation (Amendment) Proclama- 
tion. * 
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No. 


20. 
29. 


32. 
43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


53. 


56. 


58. 


59. 
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Subordinate Court (Amendment) Proclamation. 


Nurses and Midwives (Amendment) Proclama- 
tion, 


providing for appointment of examiners to con- 
duct examinations for local pupil nurses and mid- 
wives and for the keeping of a register of nurses 
and midwives. 


Income Tax (Amendment) Proclamation. 
altering the definition of controlled companies, 
Additional Appropriation Proclamation (1947 
to 1948). 


Pounds (Amendment) Proclamation, 
altering period within which impounded cattle 
must be claimed. 


Revised Edition of the Laws (Amendment) 
Proclamation. 


Dipping charges (Cattle) Proclamation, 
imposing charges for the dipping of cattle. 


Public Holidays (Amendment) Proclamation, 
ruling the Saturday between Good Friday and 
Easter Monday a public holiday. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths (Amendment) 
Proclamation: bringing the law on this subject in- 
to line with the latest amendments of the law of 
the Union of South Africa on this subject and in 
particular empowering the Registrar of Births, 
Marriages and Deaths to authorise late registra- 
tion of births after any period without the ne- 
cessity of an application to Court. 


Surface Rights (Amendment) Proclamation, 
Amending Proclamation No. 12 of 1910 to enable 
surface owners to make improvements up to 200 
yards from the area actually used for mining 
operations, subject to conditions. 


Ancillary Rights Proclamation: 

Giving the Resident Commissioner power in cer- 
tain circumstances to cancel ancillary rights (i.e. 
rights subsidiary to the main object of a conces- 
sion or deemed to be granted for the better car- 
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65. 


66. 
69. 


70. 


73. 


76. 
79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 
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rying out of such object) to prior-dated mineral con: 
cessions if detrimental to public interest. 


Income Tax (Amendment) Proclamation: 
Amending the principal law (Proclamation No. 6¢ 
of 1939) in the matter of the calculation of cap 
ital expenditure in connection with mining under. 
takings. 


Income Tax (Further Amendment) Proclamation 
(Inter alia) fixing the rates of income tax for thi 
fiscal year 1949-50. 


Appropriation Proclamation. 


Consular Conventions Proclamation. 
Giving consular officers certain powers in relatio1 
to property in Swaziland of deceased nationals. 


Profit Tax (Gold mines) (Repeal) Proclamation 
Abolishing Gold Profits Tax with effect from 
1st July, 1945. 


Swaziland High Court (Amendment) Proclama 
tion, providing for the appointment and qualifica 


tions of a chief Justice and Puisne Judge of thi” 


High Court. 
Provident Fund (Repeal) Proclamation. 


Native Administration Proclamation, 
defining the duties and powers of Chiefs. 


Native Courts Proclamation, 
Providing for the establishment, constitution 
powers and procedure of Native Courts. 


Swaziland National Treasury Proclamation, 
Providing for the establishment and regulation 0! 
a Native Administration Treasury to be called the 
Swazi National Treasury. 


Native Labour Regulations (Amendment) Pro. 


clamation, prohibiting the making of monetary 
advances by runners employed by labour agent: 
to prospective recruits. 
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No. 15. Control of Prices of Mealies and Mealie Products. 


No 16. Establishment of a pound on Portion B of Farm 
No. 19, Mankaiana District. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons. 


JUSTICE: 


The Roman Dutch Common Law, “save in so far as the 
same has been heretofore or may from time to time be mo- 
dified by Statute,” was declared to be in force in Swaziland 
by section 2 (1) of the Swaziland Administration Proclama- 
tion, 1907. The statute law of the Transvaal, as in force 
at the date of the Proclamation, was declared to be in force 
in the Territory. Subsequent laws have been promulgated 
by the High Commissioner under the powers conferred 
upon him by the Swaziland Order-in-Council, 1903, as 
amended in 1906 and 1909. 


Subordinate Courts of the First, Second and Third 
Class operate throughout the Territory and are presided 
over by District Commissioners, Assistant District Commis- 
sioners and Administrative Cadets respectively, with juris- 
diction within their areas in respect of all offences except 
treason, murder, sedition, offences relating to the coinage 
or currency, and rape; the last offence may, however, be 
tried by a Subordinate Court when remitted for trial by the 
Attorney-General. The following sentences may be imposed 
by Subordinate Courts :— 


Subordinate Courts of the First Class. 


(a) Imprisonment not exceeding two years with or with- 
out hard labour; 


(b) Fines not exceeding £100; 
(c) Whipping not exceeding 15 strokes. 


Subordinate Courts of the Second Class. 


(a) Imprisonment not exceeding one year with or with- 
out hard labour; 


(b) Fines not exceeding £50; 
(c) Whipping not exceeding eight strokes; 
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Subordinate Courts of the Third Class. 


(a) Imprisonment not exceeding six months with or 
without hard labour; 


(b) Fines not exceeding £10. 


Subordinate Courts of the Third Class have no power 
to impose the punishment of whipping. 


In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts 
when the punishment exceeds three months’ imprisonment, 
or a fine of £25, or where the punishment is one of whip- 
ping (except in juvenile cases) are subject to review by the 
Chief Justice or a Judge of the High Court to whom a re- 
cord of the proceedings is transmitted by the Registrar not 
later than a week after the determination of the case. The 
Chief Justice or reviewing judge may confirm or alter or 
reverse the conviction, or confirm or increase or reduce or 
vary the sentence imposed, or when it appears necessary to 
do so, remit the case to the Court which imposed the 
sentence with such instructions relative to the taking of 
further evidence and generally to the further proceedings 
to be had in such case as he thinks fit. Sentences in crimi- 
nal cases imposed by a Subordinate Court of the Third Class 
other than sentences of imprisonment for more than three 
months are subject to review by an officer appointed to 
hold a Subordinate Court of the First Class. Any person 
convicted of an offence in a Subordinate Court may appeal 
against the judgment to. the High Court. 


In cases’ which are beyond the jurisdiction of a Sub- 
ordinate Court, Preparatory Examinations are held by the 
leal District Commissioner at the request of the local 
Public Prosecutor. A record of the proceedings is transmit- 
ted to the Attorney-General who, after consideration of the 
Proceedings, may decline to prosecute, indict the accused 
for trial by the High Court, or, unless the offence revealed 
isthat of murder or treason, remit the case to be dealt with 
by the Subordinate Court under its ordinary or increased 
jurisdiction as the occasion demands. 

The High Court has unlimited jurisdiction. The Chief 
lustice or Judge presiding over the High Court of which 
there are two ordinary sessions during the year, is normally 
assisted by not more than two Administrative Officers to- 
gether with one or more African Assessors chosen by the 
Paramount-chief-of Swaziland and suitably qualified to aid 
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PERSONS DEALT WITH IN SUBORDINATE COURT: 
FOR CRIMES & OFFENCES. 


In the Subordinate Courts 7,506 persons were convictec 
summarily as follows :— 


Imprisonment heehee shea Een Sele Viet hes c0D. 
Whipping SS Pe Meta esa Re wc core Ge 287 
Fine , fer) ae SS iy SLO 
Bound over, cautioned ‘or. 

discharged See eas ~ . «. . 1,098 


PERSONS FOR TRIAL IN THE HIGH COURT. 

Forty-nine persons were committed in the Subordinat: 
Courts for trial in the High Court of Swaziland. Of thes« 
41 had been tried by the end of the year, 12 being acquittec 
and the remaining 27 convicted, either in the High Cour 
or on remittal in the Subordinate Courts, of the following 
crimes :— 


Murder . aa ese Sen oy Site 14 
Culpable homicide. ‘ Sots 8 
Other offences against the person susie 5 


COMPARATIVE TABLE: 
The following table shows the number of conviction: 
for various crimes and offences during the last four years:. 


SUMMARY CONVICTIONS IN THE SUBORDINATE 


COURTS. 
1947 1948 1949 1950 

Homicide ¢ wae 119 17 18 18 
Other offences against 

the Person - . . 1478 1510 1507 1464 
Malicious injury to 

Property Sybie Ner tats, 1 60 30 57 94 
Other offence 

against Property . . 976 967 961 896 
Offences against 

Revenue Laws. . . 1087 1033 1122 2021 
Offences against Master 

& Servants’ Law . . 65 52 60 64 
Other Crimes .. . 850 1361 1447 1786 
Miscellaneous Minor 

Offences i . 788 719 1089 1163 


TOTALS 5323 5689 6261 7506 
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CONVICTIONS IN THE HIGH COURT OR IN 
SUBORDINATE COURTS ON REMITTAL. 


1947 19481949 1950 


Murder of wife or concubine —— 1 Se 
Murder of child. —- l1l—— 
Murder of other than wife, 

concubine or child . . 214 6 14 
Attempted murder .. 1 12— 
Culpable Homicide . . 19 19 7 8 
Rape . 138 11 12 #5 
Other offences against 

the person ° a 8 #1— — 
Other offences against 

property cee ume —- -—- 1— 


TOTAL 38 48 28 27 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities. 


The very necessary rapid development of public 
utility undertakings in the Territory has to a certain ex- 
tent been hampered by the difficulty experienced in rais- 
ing loans to finance this type of development. Legislation 
is, however, being introduced which will enable Government 
to raise loans and complete the Mbabane Water and Electri- 
city Schemes and the Bremersdorp Water Supply. 


Electricity: 


The Mbabane Electricity Supply continued to be ope- 
rated by a special sub-Department of Government and major 
work undertaken during the year included the erection of 
a new High tension line from the Hydro-electric station, 
extensive improvements to the low tension distribution sys- 
tem, partly with materials salvaged from the old high ten- 
sion line, and the installation of electrical systems in new 
buildings, particularly in the Mbabane Hospital. The 
number of consumers has shown a continued increase de- 
spite the somewhat limited generating capacity of the plant. 
In addition an electrical system was installed in the Hlati- 

_ kulu Hospital. 


The private company supplying electrical power to Bre- 
: mersdorp from a hydro-electric station on the Little Usutu 
’ River has continued to give good service. 
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Water: 


Information about population trends in Bremersdorp 
and Mbabane is now complete and the final design for the 
water supply to these two townships was expected shortly 
after the end of the year. 


Much work has been done to improve the supply at Hla- 
tikulu, and it is expected that this installation will be com- 
pleted in 1951, while at Goedgegun, a new reservoir, filtra- 
tion and chlorination plant as well as increased capacity re- 
ticullation are in process of installation. 


Chapter XI. Communications. 


There are no railways in Swaziland and the main pat- 
tern of road communications remains as it has been for 
many years, but the emphasis has been altered somewhat 
due to the large scale development now taking place. 
Mileages of old roads in the Territory are:— 


Trunk roads 205. 
Main roads 476. 
Branch roads 443. 


These are all now maintained by the Public Work Depart- 
ment with the assistance of District Commissioners in the 
case of some of the minor routes. 


A new road, designed to link the Colonial Development 
Corporation undertaking, Usutu Forests, with Mbabane, has 
been under construction during the year. This road runs 
for 18 miles through difficult country and, when complete 
will be a fully gravelled all weather route and will greatl 
lessen the long time taken by the old road. The distance h« 
tween the Swaziland Irrigation Scheme and Bremersdorp 
has been reduced by 16 miles by the opening up of a_ new 
road from the Scheme to Mliba. This route is not yet full; 
developed owing to a shortage of construction equipment. 


With the exception of the new road to Usutu Forests 
there is no main road in the Territory which has been pro- 
perly planned in its entirety and, as a result, many of the 
old roads are unnecessarily circuitous, and traverse diffi. 
cult country often to no purpose. Alignments of road: 
have been mostly developments from, and improvement: 
of old tracks, and, with the large scale developments taking 
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place or in view, and already greatly increased internal 
traffic, it has been found necessary to plan for the future 
design of communications in the Territory. With this end 
in view, it has been proved that it would be possible to halve 
the road distance between Bremersdorp and Hlatikulu, and 
to reduce the road distance between Mbabane and Bremers- 
dorp by some 20‘%. Many of the planned new routes, apart 
from the immediate convenience of reducing the road dis- 
tances between centres of population, would have the advan- 
tage of opening up areas of potential mineral and 
agricultural development. 


Limited funds hamper efficient and economic mainte- 
nance of roads, and emphasis was placed during the year on 
improving the safety of roads particularly for the greatly 
enlarged flow of visitors to the Territory, most of whom do 
not know the roads. Due to the high rainfall experienced, 
the programme of culverting has been extended and this, 
together with improved methods of drainage, has contribu- 
ted largely to the maintenance of all weather traffic in 
safety on the main roads. 


Further equipment was purchased during 1950, the 
most important items being an extra power grader and two 
medium-sized crawler tractors. 


Part III. 


Chapter I: Geography. 


Swaziland is a small country about the size of Wales 
with a maximum length from north to south of approxima- 
tely 120 miles, and a maximum breadth of 90 miles, the 
total area being 6,704 square miles. It is enclosed on the 
north, west and south by the Transvaal province of the 
Union of South Africa, and on the east by Portuguese East 
Africa and by Tongaland, part of the Natal province. 


The Territory consists of three fairly well defined re- 
gions of approximately equal breadth, running from north 
to south. The mountainous highveld on the west is part of 
the Drakensberg range and rises to an altitude of over 
5,000 feet in places, averaging some 38,500 feet. The 
middle veld averages about 2,000 feet, and the low veld on 
the east fanges from 500 to 1,500 feet. On the Eastern 
border lies the plateau called the Lebombo mountains tra- 
versed by the gorges of the Ingwavuma, Usutu and Black 
Mbuluzi rivers; these with the Komati River which flows 
across the north western area, are the most important 
rivers in Swaziland. Immediately west of this plateau 
which, though broken, is mainly very fertile, the ground 
falls abruptly in rocky cliffs to the Lebombo flats, the only 
considerable area of fairly level ground in the Territory and 
about 500 feet above sea level, consisting of highly fertile 
soil with savannah type of vegetation and grass of great 
feeding value; the rainfall is, however, low and in most 
years badly distributed. Westwards these flats rise by a se- 
ries of low ridges to the middle veld where the gorges of 
the tributary system of the main rivers have opened out in- 
to wide rolling vallevs offering opportunities for agriculture 
and mixed farming in a more equable climate, with higher 
and less uncertain rainfall. The soil is, however, inherently 
less fertile, and has deteriorated in the course of continuous 
cultivation by the Swazi. In the high veld the country is 
broken and often rugged, and split by gorges; the soil is less 
fertile and the slopes are seldom gentle enough for perma- 
nent cultivation. The grazing is less nutritious, especially 
during the winter when the cattle must be fed if they are 
to maintain their condition or be used for dairying. The 
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high veld is, however, a good area for the winter grazing 
of sheep and is extensively used as such by farmers from 
the Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa. 


The general picture is, therefore, of a country which 
possesses considerable areas of excellent soil; rainfall is un- 
certain in some of these but with large scale irrigation, 
which is now taking place or planned for the future, they 
have great potentialities. The low veld generally is excel- 
lent cattle country, while the great variety of soils and clima- 
tes, the facilities for the construction of small irrigation 
schemes in the middle and the high veld afford ample op- 
portunity both for mixed farming and for dairying, as well 
as for a variety of special crops such as cotton, oil seed, cit- 
rus and nuts of various kinds. The high veld is also suitable 
for afforestation on a large scale and this is now being 
carried out by several concerns. 


Climate: 


2 

Rainfall varies considerably from year to year and 
from station to station in the same year, and tends to be 
concentrated in a few violent storms. The average rainfall 
at Mbabane in the high veld is 55.6 inches, at Bremersdorp 
in the middle veld 36.8 inches and at Sipofaneni in the low 
veld 26.5 inches. The mean maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures in degrees Fahrenheit are respectively 72.7 and 
52.6 at Mbabane, 77.7 and 54.1 at Bremersdorp and 84.4 and 
59.5 at Sipofaneni. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES. 
Mining: 


The early history of mining in Swaziland has been 
varied and somewhat tragic. After the concessions era of 
the eighties of the last century, a considerable amount of 
money was invested in two gold mines in the north-western 
mineral belt, and in the course of working them large de- 
posits of haematite of excellent quality were discovered. The 
mines were practically shut down in 1916 and thereafter the 
only activity for some years was on the alluvial tin deposits 
near Mbabane. The increased activity in tin mining record- 
ed in the 1949 Annual Report continued in 1950 due to the 
very much enhanced price of the metal. There are still con- 
siderable reserves of tin in Swaziland which could be 
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worked at the present high price of the metal, provided that 
the erosion resulting from Alluvial mining could be reduced 
to a reasonable minimum, and that steps to rehabilitate 
worked-out land were taken. The investigations of the 
Geological Survey Department into the cassiterite bearing 
pegmatites near Mbabane have revealed an estimated reser. 
ve of 50,000 tons running 0.34% metallic tin, which is ar 
economic proposition at the present price of tin. It is ex. 
pected that the mineral concession owners will start ex. 
ploitation. 


By far the biggest undertaking at the present time i: 
the Havelock Asbestos Mine (New Amianthus Mines Ltd.) 
which is apparently assured of a life of about thirty year: 
at present rates of output, and which accounts for a large 
part of income tax and nearly all base metal royalty receipts 


The mine came into existence in May, 1929, the 10( 
claims being bought for £240,000, the largest amount eve! 
paid in Sguth Africa for a base mineral prospect. Develop- 
ment continued until December, 1932, when operations were 
temporarily suspended. In June, 1936, when the life of the 
Amianthus Mine at Kaapsche Hoop drew to a close, opera 
tions were again started, and by June, 1939, the mine hac 
been brought into production. There is an aerial ropeway 
from Barberton in the Transvaal to the mine, a distance o: 
about 124 miles, and over this supplies and the bagged fibr« 
from the mine, etc., are transported. The mine employ: 
about 140 Europeans and about 2,200 Africans. 


Gold is still worked in the Pigg’s Peak District (a par 
of the highly mineralised north-western corner of Swazi 
land), and by the Ivanhoe Syndicate in the Forbes Reef are: 
of the Mbabane District, while a barytes proposition is als: 
being worked in Mbabane District. There are very exten 
sive anthracite coal deposits in the low veld but they are no’ 
an economic proposition without a railway. Deposits 0! 
calcite and haematite are known to exist in the Hlatikult 
and Pigg’s Peak Districts respectively. An occurrence 0! 
diaspore exists in the Mankaiana District, with an estimat. 
ed tonnage of 16,000 short tons from outcrop only, while 
there are numerous other mineral occurrences of asbestos. 
barytes, cassiterite and gold. 


Mineral development under a Government Geologist 
progressed slowly until 1942, when funds were provided 
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under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act for th 


establishment of a Geological Survey Department. Since 


then more rapid progress has been possible, and the e> 
pansion of the Department, which was approved in 194i 
is leading to further information and exploitation. Explo 
tation is, however hindered by the present complicate 
mineral ownership position, and by the fact that general] 
speaking the concessionaires show little or no interest i 
the concessions. 


Livestock: 
Swaziland is well suited to cattle ranching and cattle ar 


the main wealth of the Swazis. The 1921 census showed 
total of 146,542 head of cattle and 168,000 head of sma 


stock. By 1949 these figures had increased to 433,801 hea)~ — 


of cattle,and 262,182 pigs, sheep and goats, some 114,00 
sheep being winter immigrants from the neighbourin 
European farms. The 1950 figures were:— 


Cattle 417,355 
Pigs, 
Sheep & Goats 151,608* 


*This figure does not include sheep coming into th 
Territory from the Union of South Africa for winte 
grazing. 


In 1937, 8,900 head of cattle valued at about £80,001 
were exported while in 1950, 10,151 head valued at £173,00( 
were exported. The 1950 figure is considerably lower thai 
that of 1949 mainly because of the drought conditions ex 
perienced in 1950. Hides and skins to the value of £63,00( 
were exported in 1950, as compared with £61,160 in 1949. 


Despite the relatively large increase in cattle popula 
tion and in export, the general picture in so far as Swazi 
owned cattle are concerned, is that of poor slowly maturin; 
livestock maintained with little knowledge of modern me 
thods and yielding an uneconomic return to the country) 
and to the owner. Another serious aspect of the cattl 
position throughout Swaziland is the danger from the tick 
borne diseases which necessitates constant dipping and in 
ternal quarantine measures. Control measures have also t 
be maintained along borders of the Territory to prevent th: 


introduction of diseases such as Foot and Mouth, Lumpy 
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skin, and more recently Nagana (bovine Trypanosomiasis,) 
from the surrounding Territories. 


The improvement of all livestock to ensure of better con- 
formation, a quicker rate of growth, a more plentiful supply 
of meat and milk and a more certain market is an urgent 
need. The steps to control disease, to improve breeding, to 
better animal management and to increase annual income 
are slow and costly but they must form part of the pro- 
gramme and are, therefore, being actively undertaken. 


Agriculture: 


The agricultural possibilities of Swaziland are consider- 
able and most crops can be grown. In order of importance 
these are probably: the food requirements of the population, 
the cereals forming the staple diet of the Swazi, crops with 
a ready sale in the neighbouring markets and lastly the 
crops which, within, the limits of present knowledge, are 
considered necessary for a well-nourished people. 


Cereals are produced by the Swazis mainly to provide 
food though they often sell a greater part of their harvest 
than their needs allow. On the whole the Swazi produces 
but a fraction of what his land under proper management 
could produce, and his methods are usually such as to redu- 
ce still further his future crops. Nevertheless during 1950. 
native agriculture showed a notable improvement, more 
labour being expended on soil conservation works, protec- 
tion of the soil and cultivation of the growing crop, and 
more capital being invested in agricultural implements and 
fertilisers. 


The cash crops, of which tobacco, cotton, tung nuts. 
ground nuts and grain are at present the most important. 
are mostly the produce of the European and Coloured farmer, 
while the production of fruit and vegetable for local 
consumption and export to neighbouring markets is increas- 
ing considerably. 


Forestry: 


The afforestation of the land, to which reference was 
made in the 1949 report, continued in 1950. 


The Usutu Forests undertaking of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, which in 1949 purchased just under 
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100,000 acres of land in two blocks on the north and south 
banks of the Great Usutu River some 18 miles from Mbaba- 
ne, expects to afforest some 70,000 acres with conifers. It 
is hoped that the trees will be sufficietly quick maturing to 
warrant the establishment of a paper pulp factory, but no 
decision regarding this factory will be taken until further 
knowledge is available as to the rate of growth of the trees 
and their quality. 


By the end of the planting season Peak Timbers Ltd. 
had afforested some 25,000 acres of their holding, which 
now includes the Poponyane Block which was exchanged 
with Government for an equivalent area of land unsuited to 
afforestation. Due to poor spring and summer rains the 
area afforested during the last planting season was con- 
siderably less than was expected, though it is hoped to com- 
plete the 1950-51 programme if there are good Autumn rains. 


On an average during the year the company employed 
20 Europeans and 735 Africans. Considerable attention 
has been paid to European and African health and welfare. 


During the 1949-50 planting season Swaziland Planta- 
tions, the third large forestry concern, afforested some 
4,500 acres of land. 


Communications: 


There is no railway in the Territory and all transport 
is by road, the road system connecting on the South, South- 
West, West, North and North-East with railheads in the 
Union of South Africa at Gollel, Piet Retief, Breyten, Hec- 
torspruit and Komatipoort respectively. On the East it 
oe with the railhead at Goba in Portuguese East 
Africa. 


The main motor road from Johannesburg to Lourenco 
Marques runs through Swaziland from West to East. 


The road motor transport services of the South Afri- 
can Railways Administration and the Portuguese East 
Africa Administration, carrying both passengers and goods 
operate between Swaziland and the railheads in the neigh- 
bouring Territories. The cost of maintaining these services 
is borne entirely by the Administrations operating them 
(except that subsidies equal to the motor vehicle licences 
for which they are liable are paid to them), and the revenues 
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derived therefrom are retained by the respective Adminis- 
trations. 


Private bus services, which are growing rapidly in 
number and are mostly operated by Africans, convey pas- 
sengers, cream and other goods, usually as subsidiaries or 
“feeders” to the Road Motor Services routes. 


The Havelock Asbestos Mine has an overhead aerial 
cableway twelve and a half miles long from the Mine to 
Barberton in the Transvaal for the transport of asbestos 
and supplies. 


The telephone system connects Mbabane with all dis- 
trict offices, while telegraphic communication exists 
between Mbabane and Bremersdorp and Johannesburg and 
Pretoria in the Transvaal. 


Chapter 2: History of the Swazi People. 


The Swazis are a race related to the Zulus and speak 
the same language, with minor modifications. According 
to themselves the tribe lived originally in Southern Tonga- 
land, whence they migrated about 150 years ago to the 
Tshiselweni country, that is the country to the West of 
the Lebombo range, between the Pongolo and Great Usutu 
Rivers. Here they remained until 1815 when being 
attacked by Zwide, Chief of the Ndwandwe, the major 
portion of the tribe under their chief Sobhuza, better known 
as Somhlolo, fled north and settled near the present site 
of Bremersdorp. The petty tribes or clans of Baroswi 
Bavenda or Bapedi origin, then in occupation of Swaziland 
north of the Great Usutu, were conquered and absorbed. 
Under Sobhuza and his successor, Mswazi, they occupied 
territory up to Barberton in the North, and extending 
towards Carolina and Ermelo in the West, while the tribes 
occupying what is now the Lydenburg District also paid 
tribute to the Swazi King. 


The Swazis are known to themselves and other native 
tribes as Ama-Ngwane, that is, the people of Ngwane, one 
of their early chiefs, and the country as Ka-Ngwane, the 
land of Ngwane. 

After their flight to the North they were never 
seriously disturbed, though they were occasionally raided 
by Zulu tribes from the South, especially after the death 
of Dingane, who is reputed to have been killed by a Swazl 
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impi on the Southern border after his defeat by the Boers 
and his brother Mpande. Subsequently through the good 
offices of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, amicable relations 
subsisted with Mpande the Zulu King, and his successor, 
Cetshwayo. In 1879 the Swazis assisted the British in the 
war against Sikukuku, but they took no part in the Zulu 
war. 


Through the possession of secret medicines, used in 
the propitiation of the spirits of ancestral chiefs, the 
Swazi chiefs hold a pre-eminent position as rain-makers. 

The Native Government consisted of the King and his 
council, made up of the Malangeni (the chiefs of royal 
blood), and the chief Indunas of the Tribe. The assistance 
of witch doctors was called in whenever necessary to 
communicate with the spirits of departed chiefs, and to 
clear the country of sorcerers and other evildoers. A mili- 
tary system of trained regiments on the lines formulated 
by Dingiswayo and Tshaka was adopted, mainly no doubt, 
as a defence against the Zulus. 


In 1846 Mswazi ceded whatever rights he had in the 
Lydenburg District to the Lydenburg Republic. Subse- 
quently he, and later Mbandeni, entered into agreements 
purporting to cede the whole of the Territory to that Re- 
public and to its successor, the South African Republic. 
These latter cessions were in fact nullified by the conven- 
tions of 1881 and 1884, entered into between Great Britain 
and the Republic, though the boundaries of the Transvaal 
laid down in the 1881 Convention constituted a considerable 
encroachment on what was claimed to be Swazi Territory. 


In 1921, the Chief Regent, Labotsibeni, handed over 
her duties to her grandson, Sobhuza, who was duly installed 
as Paramount Chief. The Chief Regent had a long term of 
office after the death of her husband, Mbandeni, in 1889, 
and later of her son Bhunu. She was a wise chief and did 
valuable work for her people and country and her relations 
with the Administration were always of a friendly nature; 
she died in 1925. The present Paramount Chief, Sobhuza 
II, C.B.E., is 50 years of age and was educated at Zombode 
in Swaziland, and at Lovedale in the Cape Province. 


A total of 3,836 Swazis served in the African Pioneer 
Corps during the 1939/45 War. These troops served in 
the Middle East, the Mediterranean and the Italian thea- 


me 
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tres with considerable distinction. They were, in the main, 
recruited in accordance with the traditional military system 
mentioned above. 


HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF SWAZILAND. 


During the eighteen eighties the King Mbandeni, in 
return for money and other payments, granted concessions 
to Europeans for varying periods. Every conceivable right 
was granted away, not only to land, minerals, grazing and 
timber, but also rights to exemptions from taxes, to rail- 
ways, telegraphs, mining patents, collection of King’s 
revenue and trading. All unallotted land and minerals also 
formed the subject of concessions. 


In 1888 a charter of self-government was granted to 
the Europeans in the country and, two years later under 
a Convention between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
South African Republic, a provisional Government, consist- 
ing of representatives of the two Powers and a representa- 
tive of the Swazis, was set up with the consent of the 
latter. Power to appoint a Government Secretary, an 
Attorney General and other officials was given, and a Court 
was established which adjudicated on the initial validity 
of all concessions granted by Mbandeni, and, with a few 
exceptions, the Court confirmed the validity of the grants 
made. 


In accordance with the pledges given to the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic, the provisional Admi- 
nistration came to an end three years later, when the 
British Government signed a fresh Convention permitting 
the South African Republic to acquire from the Regent 
and her Council an Organic Proclamation conferring on the 
Republic rights of jurisdiction, legislation and administra- 
tion without incorporation in the Republic. The Swazis 
refused to sign the Proclamation which had been drafted 
for them, but its provisions, with some of those in the 1893 
Convention, were embodied in the final Convention of 1894, 
under which the South African Republic exercised powers 
of protection, legislation, jurisdiction and administration in 
Swaziland, subject to the limitations of the Convention. 


On the conquest of the Transvaal, all the rights and: 
powers of the South African Republic passed to His. 
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Majesty, and, on the cessation of hostilities, a British 
Special Commissioner, with a small force of South African 
Constabulary was sent into the country, and a provisional 
Administration was established. An Order-in-Council under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act was issued in June, 1903 
providing that the Governor of the Transvaal should admi- 
nister Swaziland, and conferring on him the right to legis- 
late by Proclamation. 


In accordance with the powers granted to him, the 
Governor of the Transvaal issued a proclamation in 1904 
providing for administration and for dealing with the 
question of concessions. The laws of the Transvaal in 
force at the date of the Proclamation were applied to 
Swaziland mutatis mutandis. Courts were established with 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, 
and an appeal was allowed from the decisions of the chiefs 
in civil matters to the Court of the Resident Magistrate. 
The chiefs were otherwise confirmed in their civil jurisdic- 
tion over natives subject to the exclusion of usages incompa- 
tible with the due exercise of His Majesty’s power and 
jurisdiction, or clearly injurious to the welfare of the 
natives. 


The Commission constituted under the Proclamation of 
1904 to deal with the concessions examined the concessions 
granting exclusive rights, except exclusive rights to land 
and minerals, with a view to their expropriation at their 
value prior to the commencement of the Boer War. The 
Commission reported in 1906, and the Concessions, the 
subject of its report, were, with few exceptions, expropria- 
ted. The Commission subsequently dealt with the question 
of boundaries of land, mineral and grazing concessions, 
and the general survey of these concessions necessary to 
determine the conflicting rights was also completed. Under 
the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 1907, land and 
grazing concessions suffered a deduction of one-third of 
their area for the sole and exclusive use and occupation of 
the Swazis, and the remaining two-thirds were freed from 
occupation subject to the provision that for five years 
from the 1st July, 1909, no natives actually resident on 
such land could be compelled to move therefrom, but after 
that period they could only continue to occupy such land 
on terms to be agreed upon between themselves and the 
concessionaires, these agreements being subject to confirm- 
ation by the Resident Commissioner. Proclamation No. 
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24 of 1913 provided simple and effective machinery for 
the removal of natives from concessions after the five - 
year period had elapsed but, in fact, no large scale move- 
ment of natives from the concessions took place. Those 
who wished to move did so voluntarily while the remainder 
vias terms with the concessionaires and remained on the 
arms... 


From 1914, when the landowner acquired full right 
to the land, agriculture on European land developed. Two 
large cotton plantations attracted British capital, and a 
non-profit making company, fostered by the Government, 
took over a considerable tract of country for the purpose 
of establishing selected European settlers as agricultura- 
lists. The tobacco growing industry was encouraged, and 
considerable sums of British capital were invested in the 
resuscitation of mining. Unfortunately the Great War, 
with its aftermath of financial stringencies, seriously 
limited the expansion of pioneer efforts in a new country. 
It was not until the visit of the Rt. Honourable L.S. Amery 
in 1927 that amenities, very essential for development, were 
provided from a vote of £60,000 granted by the Dominions 
Office, and from that date progress on European land has 
been marked. 


Since the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 1907, 
fairly substantial areas have been purchased by the Swazi 
Nation, and some small farms by individual natives. In 
addition, land has been purchased by the Native Land 
Settlement Scheme to which has been added certain Crown 
Land. At the end of 1950 of the 4,279,000 acres comprising 
the Territory, the following areas were available for oc- 
cupation by the Swazis:— 


Native Areas 1,638,000 acres. 
Land purchased by the 
Swazi Nation 219,000 ” 


Land purchased and Crown land 
set aside for Native Land settlement 345,500 
Land owned by individual Africans 12,000 ” 


_— 2,214,500 


It will be seen that slightly more than half of Swazi- 
land is available for native occupation. 
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The Native Areas are distributed in thirty-five separa- 
te blocks scattered over the Territory, and the result 
is a patchwork of land in European and African occupation, 
while the Native Land Settlement Areas are for the most 
part adjacent to the pre-existing Native Areas. This 
interspersion of European and African areas, which resul- 
ted from the Grey-Coryndon sub-division of the country 
in 1909, while it has increased the difficulties of administer- 
ing the Swazis, and providing social services for them, has 
had the beneficial effect of increasing the understanding 
between the European and African races in a territory 
where their destinies are inextricably associated and has 
. also accomplished much to encourage the imitative chara- 
eter of the African by influencing him to adopt improve- 
ments in housing, in the fertilising of his fields, and in his 
agricultural methods generally. 


Before the purchase of the Native Land Settlement 
Areas it was estimated that at least 27,000 Africans 
remained as squatters on European owned land, and it is 
estimated that some 10,000 Africans are now on the Native 
Land Settlement areas, a large part of which still awaits 
survey and development. 


Mineral rights in Swaziland are held separately from 
the surface rights, and in some cases the former are prior- 
dated to the latter and in others later-dated. The result 
- has been that machinery, still unsatisfactory in many respe- 
_ ets, has had to be devised to rationalise as far as possible 
_ the extremely complicated and intricate over-lapping rights. 

It is hoped, however, that in the fairly near future a 

commission will be appointed to revise and simplify the 
- mineral laws. A significant development was the promul- 
gation of the Ancillary Rights Proclamation of 1950 which 
empowers the Resident Commissioner to cancel ancillary 
rights in certain cases, and this power has already been 
exercised in a case where the possession of ancillary 
rights by the owner of a mineral concession was holding 
up much needed development of surface rights. 


Considerable areas of land in the Territory are owned 
by Europeans resident in the Union of South Africa, some 
of whom make little use of the land except for winter 
grazing for their sheep. 


. One of the most significant events which has occurred 
in the settlement of Swaziland, was the initiation by the 
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Colonial Development Corporation in 1949 of a large scale 
forestry project in the highveld of the West of the Terri- 
tory. It is worth of note that this will be the largest 
single block of man made forest in the world. 


Chapter 3: Administration. 


By an Order-in-Council, dated 1st December, 1906, 
the control of Swaziland was transferred from the Governor 
of the Transvaal to the High Commissioner for South 
Africa (now styled the High Commissioner for Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland). The High 
Commissioner issued a Proclamation in March, 1907, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Resident Commissioner. 
a Government Secretary and District Commissioners, and 
the establishment of a Police Force. 


The Resident Commissioner exercises such adminis- 
tration and control, and is vested with all such powers. 
authorities and jurisdiction as are conferred upon him by 
this Proclamation and other laws, or by the terms of his 
commission, subject to the directions and instructions of 
the High Commissioner. : 


The laws of the Transvaal were, as has already been 
stated, re-enacted mutatis mutandis and, except where modi- 
fied by statute, the Roman-Dutch Common Law was put in 
force by the Proclamation. A special Court, now the High 
Court, having the full jurisdiction of a Superior Court, was 
established together with Courts of District Commissioners 
with a limited jurisdiction. 


The Paramount Chief and other Chiefs were confirmed 
in their civil jurisdiction over Africans, subject to appeal 
to the Resident Commissioner, and later to the High Court. 
Provision was made for the Swaziland Deeds Office and the 
Survevor-General’s Office to remain at Pretoria under the 
control of the officers responsible prior to the date of the 
Proclamation. 


In 1921 an Advisory Council consisting of elected 
representatives of the Europeans in the Territory was esta- 
blished to advise the Administration on purely European 
affairs. Under a proclamation of 1949 the Council was 
reconstituted and received statutory recognition, the Terri- 
tory being divided into ten electoral divisions each electing 
one member to the Council. In addition to the elected 
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members the Council consists of the Resident Commissio- 
ner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner and six official 
members who, however, have no power to vote and who 
attend in an advisory capacity. Elections were held in 1949. 


The full Council generally meets twice a year, and a 
standing Committee consisting of the Resident Commis- 
sioner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner, and four elected 
members appointed at the first session of the Council meets 
whenever necessary to consider matters of urgency. 


The traditional system of government among the Swazi 
people is that of a paramount chief (Ingwenyama), acting 
in conjunction with a Council. The Council is composed of 
the Chiefs and leading men of the Nation, but any adult 
Swazi has the right to take part in its discussions. There 
is also a Council which functions in connection with matters 
of routine and which acts as a body of advisers to the Para- 
mount Chief in personal and family matters. 


In 1944 a Proclamation was issued by the High Com- 
missioner recognising the Paramount Chief and Council as 
the Native Authority for the Territory, and investing the 
Native Authority with power to issue to Africans in Swazi- 
land legally enforceable orders on a large number of 
subjects. Owing, however, to the fact that this Proclam- 
ation did not conform sufficiently closely to native law and 
custom, it has never had the support of the Paramount Chief, 
and as a consequence has not functioned satisfactorily. 


Towards the end of 1949, the Paramount Chief and 
Council accepted a draft Proclamation conforming more 
closely to the tradition of the Swazi people. This legis- 
lation, which was promulgated on the 22nd December, 1950, 
gives effect to a maturer form of Native Administration 
than had existed heretofore. Due to the fact that the Pro- 
clamation was not promulgated until just before the end 
of the year it is not possible in this report to give an 
account of how it is working in practice. 


The Resident Commissioner has kept in close and con- 
stant touch with the somewhat exiguous and loosely formed 
committee of the Inner Council representing the Native 
Authority and meets the whole Council, which includes the 
Paramount Chief, as necessity arises, to discuss matters 
regarded as being too important to be dealt with by the 
‘Inner Council. A standing Committee, consisting of a 
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Chairman, a Secretary, a Clerk and six members, each 
representing one of the districts of the Territory, has now 
been appointed. The members of the Committee are men 
of considerable influence in the districts which they re- 
present, and it is anticipated that the Committee will ratio- 
nalise and bring continuity to the work which has hitherto 
been performed by members of the Inner Council. 


The Paramount Chief and other Native Chiefs have 
continued, by virtue of Proclamation No. 4 of 1907, as 
amended, to exercise jurisdiction according to native law 
and custom in all civil disputes in which Africans only are 
concerned, an appeal lying to the High Court of Swaziland, 
whose decisions are final; criminal cases being tried before 
Subordinate Courts presided over by European officials. 


New Legislation, which received the full agreement of 
the Native Authority, was however, approved by the Secret- 
ary of State and was promulgated on the 22nd December, 
1950. Under this legislation Native Courts will become 
Courts of Record and will be placed on a well defined and 
sound footing based upon proper legal authority, and many 
of the criminal cases, in the past tried by Subordinate 
Courts, will in future be tried by Native Courts set up under 
the Proclamation. 


A further step in the development of Native Adminis- 
tration in Swaziland will be the establishment of a Swazi 
National Treasury and provision for this was made by 
Proclamation No. 81 of 1950 which was, however, not pro- 
mulgated until the 5th January, 1951. In 1950 the position 
was that there was a Swazi National Fund established by a 
Proclamation of 1910, and under the control of the High 
Commissioner. The Fund is used primarily for the education 
of Africans in the Territory, and its revenue consists of the 
deduction of 2/- from every native tax receipt issued and 
of small sums paid as rents for trading sites on Native 
Areas, etc. The Paramount Chief and Ndhlovukazi (“Queen 
Mother) are paid subsidies from Government funds amoun- 
ting to £1,400 and £100 per annum respectively, but nc 
other Chiefs receive salaries or other grants, though they, 
together with their councillors, receive customary fees from 
litigants. Native Tax is collected by Government officials. 

It will be seen that “Native Administration”, in the 
ordinarily accepted sense of the term is now emerging in 
the Territory, and it will be necessary to give considerable 
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asistance in the way of provision of buildings, salaries, 
ate, and a special reserve and working capital for the Trea- 
‘ury when it is finally established. 


The Coloured community of Swaziland is not formally 
‘presented to Government although some Eurafricans 
take use of elected members of the European Advisory 
‘ouncil, while others tend towards the Swazis in sympathy 
ad outlook. There is, however, now evident a marked class 
‘nsclouness amongst the Coloured people of the Territory, 
ad an increasing demand for treatment as part of the 
‘tropean population. There have in the past been various 
frian Associations which have had a fluctuating 
sowing, and there was evidence towards the end of the 
‘ar that a new and more effective Association might 
‘ortly be formed. 


There are proclaimed townships at Mbabane, Bremers- 
“rp, Stegi, Hlatikulu and Goedgegun. In each, an Urban 
‘rea Advisory Committee, which consists of certain officials 
td elected non-officials, functions under the Chairmanship 
the District Commissioner and advises on the adminis- 
‘ration and welfare of the township and surrounding urban 
ta, Legislation has, however, now been drafted with a 
‘*w to establishing where necessary Town Councils with 
‘water powers and responsibilities than are at present 
“ld by the Urban Area Advisory Committees; and it is 
“wed to discuss the draft legislation with the European 
‘visory Council in 1951. 


School Committees consisting of not less than five and 
“tmore than seven members may, in terms of the Swazi- 
ad Public Education Proclamation, 1943, be elected for any 
tblic European School in the Territory by parents who 
‘tresident in Swaziland and who, at the time of election, 
‘e one or more children on the roll of the school. The 
“mmittees function under the Chairmanship of the 
“strict Commissioner and their powers and duties are to 
“ag to the notice of the Education Department any matter 
“weh concerns the welfare and efficiencv of the school, 
“ile the Education Department may delegate further 
‘wers and duties to them. 


The proclamation also provides for the establishment 
!aSchool Board for the Territory consisting of members 
‘sted by each school committee and of other members 
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appointed by the Resident Commissioner. The Board 
functions under the Chairmanship of the Director of Edu. 
cation, and has power to advise the Resident Commissione1 
on all matters connected with the provision of schools anc 
school accommodation in the Territory and on other educat 
ional matters affecting Europeans which may be referrec 
to it by the Resident Commissioner. 


A Board of Advice on Native Education has also beer 
established and is representative of Mission Societies oper: 
ating in Swaziland, the Native Authority, the Teachers 

- Association and of Government. The Board advises thé 
Resident Commissioner on matters’ concerning Native 
Education in the Territory. In some districts Distric 
Education Committees have been established; these ar 
purely advisory in capacity. 


Chapter 4: Weights And Measures. 


With the following exceptions, Imperial weights an 
measures are in use:— 


Dry Measure: 


1 ton (short) = 2,000 lbs. 

1 ton (long) = 2,240 lbs. 
Linear Measure: 

1 rood = 12 Cape feet. 

1 Cape foot = 1.033 English feet. 
Liquid Measure: 

1 Leaguer = 2 hogsheads. 
Surface or Land Measure: 

1 morgen 600 square roods. 


1 square rood 
1,000 Cape feet 
1,000 morgen 
1,000 yards 
1,000 Cape feet 
1,000 metres 

1 morgen 


144 square feet. 

1,033 English feet. 
2,116$ English acres. 
914 metres. 

314.855 metres. 
1,093.62 yards. 
0.8565 hectares. 


WA en Wt 


Chapter 5: Newspapers And Periodicals. 


Two newspapers are published in Swaziland: Th 
Times of Swaziland, published weekly in English, an 
Izwi Lama Swazi (The Voice of Swazi) published monthl 
in English and Zulu. 
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Mineral Ownership as affecting Mineral Development in 
Swaziland — H.J.R. Way, 1949. 

Swaziland Development — V. Liversage, H.M.S.O, 1948 

The Cattle of the Swazi—D.E. Faulkener, lately Diretor 
of Livestock and Agricultural Services,,Swaziland. 
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PART I. 


Introduction. 


| SUMMARY OF THE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 
‘Progress in development of the Territory has been particularly 
noticeable during the year under review and details in support of 
this statement will be found in the chapter which follows the 
\ introduction. In the field of afforestation alone over 48,000 acres 
had been planted by the end of 1951. In mineral production, the 
value of exported asbestos showed an increase of more than 
£9,000 over 1950 and provided Swaziland with a record output 
yar for this product. The value of exports of live cattle was 
Tore than double the figure for 1950 though it must be remember- 
ed that the previous year was particularly bad for drought. Ia 
addition the export value of hides and skins increased by more 
than onethird above the 1950 figure. Export of cotton increased 
from a total value of £24,688 in 1950 to £103,000 in 1951; cotton 
from being the eighth most valuable export has risen to third 
lace in export value. 


Changes took place in the appointments of High Commissioner, 
Resident Commissioner and Government Secretary. His Excellency 
St John le Rougetel. K.C.M.G.,M.C., succeeded Sir Evelyn 
Baring, K.CM.G., K.C.V.O., in October as High Commissioner 
{or Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland and 
Mt D.L. Morgan, M.B.E., was appointed Resident Commissioner 
of Swaziland in March. Mr. W. F. Mckenzie, C.B.E., having been 
‘ansferred as Government Secretary of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
‘ont, Mr. J. R. Stebbing, M.B.E. was appointed Government 
Secretary in April. Sir Evelyn and Lady Mary Baring paid a 
furewell visit to Swaziland in June: many tributes were paid to 
the great work of Sir Evelyn during his long term of office as 
igh Commissioner, a term which had seen so much economic 
and political progress in the Territory. 


His Excellency the High Commissioner, accompanied by Lady 
Rougetel paid a visit to Swaziland in November: this visit, 
following closely upon his arrival in South Africa, was very much 
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appreciated. His Excellency paid a further visit in December to 
the Southern part of the territory. In February the Protectorate 
was greatly privilezed to receive a visit from the Secretary of 
State for Commoawealth Relations, The Right Honourable 
Patrick Gordon Walker, P.C.: this was the first visit of a Secretary 
of State since that of Mr. C. S. Amery in 1927. All sections ot 
the community were glad once again to welcome Lord Hailey who 
visited the territory from the middle of January to early February. 


The sad death cf Mr. Allistair Miller, O.B.E., in November 
deprived the terntory of one of its most respected and best loved 
residents. Mr. Mill - had ved in Swaziland for over 50 years 
and had become :. national figure. He had published several 
interesting and inf ; native works on the Protectorate. He was 
the founder of the Swaziland Farmers Association, a member of 
the first Advisory Council and the Editor and proprietor of the 
Swaziland Times. i: addition he served for many years as a 
member of the Mb. vane Urban Area Committee and as Swaziland 
Manager of the M shroom Land Settlement. 


There were tw. sessions of the European Advisory Council 
during the year. 


DEV:LOPMENT IN SWAZILAND. 


The progress during 1951 at the Colonial Development Cor 
poration Usutu Forest undertaking in the Mbabane District was 
very satisfactory. Approximately 27,000 square feet of buildings 
were erected, and, by the end of the year the European. staf. 
exclusive of building artisans, numbered 40. 

The number of Africans employed was 1,166. Of the 
European staff, 3 Foresters and 12 Foremen were disperseJ 
in the field. By the 31st December, 1951, 8966 acres of tre:s 
had been planted, all of these with the exception of 76 acres 
being coniferous species. 


By the end of the year an area of 10,300 acres had been 
prepared for planting, either by pitting or ploughing, and it wis 
hoped that the whole of this area would be planted by Apr: 
1952. 
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During 1951 approximately 10 million transplants were raised. 
In addition to other operations approximately 54 miles of new 
toad had been constructed, and a steel and concrete bridge 180 
feet long had been constructed over the Great Usutu River: the 
brdge was formally opened by Sir Evelyn Baring during his 
farewell visit and is named after him. 


At Usutu Orchards, where agricultural operations are being 
carried out, approximately 1,000 acres of ground had been pre- 
pared and sown to crops. 


Progress continued with the development of the Swaziland 


Imgation Scheme. Surveys of possible canal alignments were 
undertaken by the engineering division. 


Bushclearing continued, and a team of 60 monkey winches 
cleared 8,800 acres of land. This was followed by the land 
Preparation unit consisting of bulldozers, heavy tractors and 
ploughs which prepared 2,306 acres, since put under crops, 
bnaging the total under cultivation to 4,000 acres. Two addition- 
al pumping plants were installed bringing up the total 
of land under irrigation to 1,200 acres. The chief crops on the 
dryland were ground nuts, mealies and kaffir corn, and under 
urgation were rice, hibiscus, cannibinus, tobacco and_ potatoes. 


The erection of a number of dwelling houscs at the new 
headquarters enabled an increase of staff to approximately 60 
Europeans. The completion of the workshops and stores catered 
for the expansion of the mechanical side. The African staff 
numbered between 1,600 and 2,000, suitable houses and com- 
Pounds were completed to accommodate these. 


By the end of the year Peak Timbers Ltd. had planted an 
area of 28,000 acres; total road construction increased to 140 
mules, and buildings to 110,000 square feet in area. 28 Europeans 
were employed and 1,300 Africans. 


The United Plantations (Swaziland )LtJ. commenced opera: 
tions on the Ist August, 1951, on an area of 5,200 acres in -the 
Pigg’s Peak District. This company proposes to farm some 1,000 
acres of citrus, 100 acres of cotton, 200 acres of maize and 45 
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acres of rice and an irrigation project involving the taking out 
of a canal from the Lomati River to irrigate an area of about 
1,200 acres has been planned. 


Swaziland Plantations and Swaziland Timbers continued to 
operate successfully, the farm area being approximately 11,000 
acres of which the 10,000 plantable acres were nearly completed 
by the end of the year. About 80 miles of roads have been made 
and a hydro-electric scheme is projected. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


In the field of African Education two major developments 
took place during 1951. The first was the decision to establish 
at Matapha a full course of secondary education to the Matri- 
culation standard. By the end of the year work on the erection 
of new classrooms, teachers’ quarters, dormitories and a labora: 
tory was nearing completion, and a staff of qualified teachers had 
been appointed. The first pupils will enrol in January, 1952. The 
second important development concerns the erection, also ét 
Matapha, of a Government Training Centre for African 
Teachers. Under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 2 
grant of £10,000 was made for the purpose and work on the new 
buildings commenced towards the end of the year. The Centre 
is scheduled to open in January, 1953. 


In January 1951 the first full-time Principal was appointed to 
the African Trades School thus relieving the senior technical 
instructor of a considerable amount of administrative work. Seven 
apprentices completed the four-year course of training 9 
December and were issued with certificates of competency. 


European education continues to benefit under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Scheme which provides for the main’ 
tenance of the hostel at Goedgegun, where the Agricultural 
Department is assisting with the development of the newly 
acquired 300 acre farm. A new primary school at the head: 
quarters site of the Colonial Development Corporation's Usutu 
Forests project is nearing completion and will open in February. 
1952. 


In April two of the Eurafrican Schools each received build’ 
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ing grants of £1,000. Over the last three years under a Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund Scheme three schools have been 
pad grants totalling £6,000 and classrooms and hostel buildings 
to an estimated value of £12,000 have been erected. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Rural Development Teams continue to concentrate on simple 
soll conservation measures. 7 

The main achievement of the Scheme so far has been the 
change in attitude of the Swazi towards land usage and_ his 
preparedness to discuss changes which as recently as two years 
ago would have produced nothing but a storm of protest. This 
change in attitude has resulted in the setting out of 8,956 miles 
of grass filter strips during 1951 as compared with 3,589 in the 
Previous year: without an increase in technical staff and equip- 
ment no increase in this figure can be expected. 

African Farmers Associations throughout the territory con- 
tinue to play their part and the demand for fertiliser and agricul- 
tural implements continues to increase. Improvements in the 
fields and the methods of agriculture of members of the Associa- 
bons are particularly marked. 

Consideration is at present being given to extending the scope 
of Rural Development to embrace the re-location of building 
Sites, agricultural and grazing areas. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


Climatic and general farming conditions were favourable to 
Stock raising and although the cattle population decreased from 
417,000 to 409,000 the animals suffered very little from disease 
or lack of pasture. This progressive decline is attributed partly 
to unrestricted slaughter of breeding stock. 


The stock disease position remained satisfactory and no 
losses were suffered. Trypanosomiasis has been eliminated from 
the Southern or G. pallidipes area whilst in the Stegi or G. 
4usteni area nothing of significance occurred. Thirty-one animais 
succumbed to East Coast Fever (T. parva) and several cases of 
Traneen Disease (T. mutans) were diagnosed. The Heartwater 
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Immunization project has expanded as the demand for vaccine 
increases. 


Serious threats by Foot and Mouth Disease, Epivaginitis and 
Neweastle Disease of poultry had to be faced. The measures 
taken were successful in preventing the introduction of these 
discases, 


The livestock industry adequately provided the Territory with 
all its requirements; surplusses were exported mainly to the 
Union of South Africa. Methods of handling and marketing arc 
gradually being improved. 


The dairy industry is expanding most satisfactorily and 1s 
well supported by the Swazi peasants especially. 


The Department was responsible for carrying out several 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes. Work on the 
Mpisi Cattle Breeding and Experimental Station was supervised 
and reported on by officers of the Department. Building of 
dipping tanks and the ercction of rest huts progressed favourably. 
Owing to delays in obtaining equipment and personnel the 
development of underground water and the operation of an 
auxilliary bush-clearing unit were delayed. 


The first course conducted at Mpisi for training Cattle Guards 
was a great success--twenty students were enrolled and_ passed 
out for field duties. The second course of 20 pupils started in 
December. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


The most important progress during the year has been the 
further development of irrigation. In addition to the Swaziland 
Irrigation Scheme on the Komati River, the main canal to carry 
100 cusecs of water from the Usutu River to the Malkerns 
Irrigation Scheme is now being constructed; an award of 0 
cusecs of water from the Lomati River has been made to another 
project for power generation and irrigation—and development at 
Big Bend on the Usutu River is being planned. Numerous 
smaller irrigation schemes from the lesser rivers and streams are 
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ao being established and the general effect is a valuable stabilis- 


ng influence on the agricultural and economic prospects of the 
Teritory, 


Rice is likely to be the most important crop under irrigation and 
production in 1951 was worth over £20,000 compared with 
£,000 in the previous year. 


A new and significant departure was the direct export of 
Avocado pears to the United Kingdom. Approximately 6,000 
trys were despatched over a period of seven months and 
teeived favourable reports in London. Exports to the Union 
increased, 


The results of the sisal observation plots attracted widespread 
interest, both in Swaziland and across the border, and the demand 
for suckers to start new plantations was much greater than could 
be supplied. The plantation of Phormium Tenax near Mbabane 
Was increased to 400 acres during the year. The crop is making 
very good growth. 


Owing to the drought which occurred in the late summer of 
the 1950/51 season the maize crop was much below normal and 
this, in conjuction with the greater use of labour and_ resulting 
demand for ration meal on many developing projects in forestry 
and mining as well as in agriculture, along with the natural 
increase in population, necessitated the importation from the 
Union of South Africa of 39,000 bags of maize, compared with 
approximately 25,000 in the previous year. 


The improvement in farming methods amongst the African 
Peasant farmers mentioned in last year’s Report became more 
and more noticeable during the year, and an encouraging feature 
of agricultural development was the greatly increased demand for 
Phosphatic fertiliser: an allocation of 4,333 tons was obtained 
from the Union Controller of Fertilizers, compared with 2,466 
‘ons in the previous year. The use of nitrogenous fertilizer also 
increased to 155 tons of sulphate of ammonia against 37 tons in 
1950, Consumption in Native Area of phosphatic fertilizer kept 
Pace with that of the Territory as a whole, at about 10 per cent 
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of the total. Soil conservation based on strip cropping is now 
common practice in the Territory and 8,956 miles of contour 
grass strips were demarcated on Native Area compared with 
3,589 miles in the previous year. The standard of crop cultiva- 
tion continues to rise. y 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Out-patient attendances at the Hospitals at Mbabane, Hlati- 
kulu and Bremersdorp increased by 9.1 per cent, 17.6 per cent and 
3.2 per cent respectively, as compared with 1950. 


Admissions to Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Mankaiana and the 
Raleigh Fitkin) Memorial Hospital increased by 21.5 per cent, 
3.9 per cent, 4.0 percent and 17.6 per cent respectively. Extensions 
to the Mbabane Hospital have increased the accommodation to 
128 beds. There was a shght decline in the number of patients at 
the Mbuluzt Leper Hospital, from which 721 cases were discharged 
on symptom fee probation in December. 


Following on the appearance of a suspected case of Smallpox 
in Msunduza African Township in Mbabane in January, 1774 
Persons w sated. 154 persons were vaccinated during 
the course of a mass vaccination campaign in the Hlatikulu Dis- 


ec Vac’ 


trict. 


eventeen cases of Diphthema with four deaths were reported, 
and 7 of these, of which three were fatal, occurred on a farm im 


the Hiambanyat: area. 


Reseurea wttee appointed by the Medical 

L of Pretoria. kindly carried out an in 

sstgaten into the tneerce of endemic go:tre in Swaziland. The 

ased on the examination of 1,957 African and 
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103 cases (10 deaths) of Enteric Fever were notified from the 
Mbabane—Pigg’s Peak—Mankaiana (15), Manzini—Stegi (53) 
ad Hlatikulu (35) Districts, as compared with 59 cases (2 
daths) in 1950. Apart from localised outbreaks at Sinceni 
(February), the Swazi National School, Matapha (May), 
,Exnezer Mission (December) and Stegi township (December), 
the distribution of cases was sporadic in character. 


In July and August an extensive survey of the snail hosts af 
Biharziasis was carried out in the vicinity of Bremersdorp, pre- 
Puatory to the institution of control measures in that area during 
1953, 

The incidence of malaria determined on the basis of cases 
treated at District Hospitals was 66 per cent less than in 1950, 
Prevalence of the disease being greatest in the Manzini Dis- 


1 During the 1950/51 transmission season malaria control work 
445 greatly extended, and 36,550 huts, distributed throughout an 
vea representing three quarters of the accessible malarious areas 
mn Swaziland, were treated with D.D.T Emulsion, M. 25 (D.D.T. 
‘ontent 27 per cent).Although it was not possible to re-treat 
he huts in the hyperendemic areas, as was originally intended, 
outing test-spraying revealed an almost complete disappearance 


ot A. gambiae from human habitations in those and other treated 
ateas, 


The beneficial effect of anti-malaria measures in the northern 
bashveld areas, which have been treated for two or more con- 
cutive years is demonstrated by the parasite rates shown in the 
fullowing tables:— 


| 1945/46 1950/51 
Mfants (0—1 year) 21.4% 1.9% 
Children (1—12 years) 60.6% 4.850 
dolescents (13-18 years) 31.8% 1.6% 


ae Preparation for the 1951/52 transmission season, the 
Saying of areas containing 42,000 huts was commenced in mid- 
oe following on the early brecding of A. gambiae in 
ain bushveld areas after heavy rain which fell in October. 
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of the total. Soil conservation based on strip cropping is now 
common practice in the Territory and 8,956 miles of contour 
grass strips were demarcated on Native Area compared with 
3,589 miles in the previous year. The standard of crop cultiva- 
tion continues to rise. : 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Outpatient attendances at the Hospitals at Mbabane, Hlati- 
kulu and Bremersdorp increased by 9.1 per cent, 17.6 per cent and 
3.2 per cent respectively, as compared with 1950. 


Admissions to Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Mankaiana and the 
Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital increased by 21.5 per cent, 
3.9 per cent, 4.0 percent and 17.6 per cent respectively. Extensions 
to the Mbabane Hospital have increased the accommodation to 
128 beds. There was a slight decline in the number of patients at 
the Mbuluzi Leper Hospital, from which 21 cases were discharged 
on symptom fee probation in December. 


Following on the appearance of a suspected case of Smallpox 
in Msunduza African Township in Mbabane in January, 1774 - 
persons were vaccinated. 37,154 persons were vaccinated during 
the course of a mass vaccination campaign in the Hlatikulu  Dis- 
trict. 


Seventeen cases of Diphtheria with four deaths were reported, - 
and 7 of these, of which three were fatal, occurred on a farm in 
the Hlambanyati area. 


The Goitre Research Committee appointed by the Medica 
Faculty of the University of Pretoria kindly carried out an in : 
vestigation into the incidence of endemic goitre in Swaziland. Thi: 
survey, which was based on the examination of 1,957 African anc 
285 European scholars revealed that the disease was ubiquitous 
the worst areas being Mankaiana, Hlatikulu, Stegi, Bremersdor | 
(including Matapha), Mbabane and Pigg’s Peak. It is intendec | 
that the entire population should be supplied with iodized salt 1° 
soon as an assured source of supply becomes available. 
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underground water supplies was given in con- 

Bremersdorp township where six sites were selected. 

1er sites were chosen in the lowveld at the Swaziland 
«on Scheme and at two other farms. 


HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEY 


The Level Recorders and all metering apparatus mentioned in 
hst year's Report were received. Operations were hampered by 
tad weather but one weir was nearly completed. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


j The Building Section of the Department was largely pre- 

. Xcupied with the extensio::s to the Mbabane Hospital (of which 

+ taller details are giiven below) but it was also able to construct 
‘he following new buildings and extension and alterations to 
eusting structures:— 


(a) HLATIKULU: 


Completion of 3 senior type houses. 


(b) BREMERSDORP: 
3 new type houses for African employees. 
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Owing to the temporary shortage of D.D.T. in the Union, and 
the increase in the price of this insecticide, it has been decided to 
make use of Wettable BHC powder (10 per cent gamma content) 
for future control work; this will entail a second spraying, owing 
to the shorter residual effect. 


NATIVE LAND SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT 


Progress in devclopment of these projects continued success- 
fully. The majority of the settlers appeared to have realised that 
the settlement schemes were highly beneficial to them and many 
showed considerable keenness and interest in the work. 


Some 60 of the Pigg’s Peak settlers transferred to the arca 
known as “Lesters” during the year. A bad year for reaping was 
experienced but cultivation of the gardens in the “Nkwene™ 
settlement was particularly successful and will go a long way ‘o 
supplying food for who have been unable to reap from their 
lands. 


Arrangements were completed to make possible the accom: 
modation of some 1000 head of cattle in “Impala Ranch” to 
relieve the overstocking in the immediate vicinity of Bremers 
dorp: movements should take place in 1952. 


GEOLOGIGAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT 


The post of Mineral Development Officer mentioned in last 
year's Report was filled in September and this appointment has 
resulted’ in immediate acceleration of geological survey and in- 
vestigation of mincral deposits, since the geological staff have 
been able to devote their undivided attention to these items. It 1s 
picasing to record in this respect that a total of 696 square miles 
has been geologically mapped at a scale of 1: 25,000; an increase 
of approximately 50 per cent over the previous year. This 
brings the total area mapped up to 2507 square miles or 37.4 
per cent of the Territory. If it is possible to maintain the average 
rate of mapping of the previous two years it is anticipated that 
the programme will be completed at this scale in about 54 years. 


Investigations have been undertaken on prospects of barytes, 
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} cassiterite, chrysotile asbestos, columbite, galena, gold, iron-ore, 


the cassiterite bearing pegmatites near Mbabane was started ia 
October and is still in progress. Twelve boreholes amounting to a 
total or 2,786 feet were completed. The estimated reserves ot 
1,000,000 tons barytes based on geological reasoning have been 
substantiated by the drilling. It is hoped that this work will 
eventually result in the recapitalization of the holding company 
and considerably increased production. The cassiterite bearing 
Pegmatites have been proved to persist to a depth of at least 210 
feet below surface where reasonable widths and assay values have 
been obtained. Ore reserves cannot be calculated until the 
Programme is finished. 


Advice on underground water supplies was given in con- 
nection with Bremersdorp township where six sites were selected. 
hree other sites were chosen in the lowveld at the Swaziland 
Irrigation Scheme and at two other farms. 


HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEY 


The Level Recorders and all metering apparatus mentioned in 
last year’ F 

a year's Report were received. Operations were hampered by 
denis : 

wa Weather but one weir was nearly completed. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The Building Section of the Department was largely pre: 
ocuped with the extensions to the Mbabane Hospital (of which 
tuller details are giiven below) but it was also able to construct 


the y | | 
following new buildings and extension and alterations to 
existing Structures: — 


; aolin, mica and pyrophyllite. The diamond drilling programme 
on the barytes deposit was completed in September. Drilling of 
i 


(2) HLATIKULU: 
Completion of 3 senior type houses. 


(b) BREMERSDORP: 
3 new type houses for African employees. 


| 
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(c) MBABANE: 
Extensions to Native Land Settlement Offices. 


Installation of Filter plant — Mbabane Swimming 
Bath. 


Storeroom — Public Works Department Yard. 


Minor additions to Residency and to Sisters’ Quarters 
at Hospital. 
(d) MBABANE HOSPITAL EXTENSIONS: 
Completion of:— African Male Block, 


European Block, 
Kitchen Block, 
African Nurses’ Quarters. 


Sundry new and extensions <0 
existing African Quarters. 
ROADS AND TRANSPORT MAINTENANCE. 


The year 1951 was one of the worst recently experienced fo 
the effective regular maintenance of gravelled roads owing to the 
erratic rainfall. Road Development during the year is more fully 
described under Chapter XI: Communications. 


During the year workshops undertook the complete overhaul 
of nine trucks, three tractors and fourteen engines. 


STAFFING: 
*Mr. D. L. Morgan, M.B.E. was appointed Resident Com 
missioner on 5th March. 


Mr. W. McKenzie, C.B.E. Government Secretary, was 
transferred to the Bechuanaland Protectorate as Govern: 
ment Secretary in April. 


+Mr. J. R. Stebbing, M.B.E. was appointed Government 
Secretary in April. 


Mr. R. Armstrong, District Officer, was appointed First 
Assistant Secretary in April. 


ry *Appo.nted C.M.G. Ist January, 1952 
tAppointed O.B.E. 5th June, 1952 


POPULATION 1B 
Mr. J. F. B. Purcell, M.B.E. District Officer, was appointed 


| Judicial Commissioner in November. 
Mr. W. E. C. Pitcher was appointed Principal Education 
Officer on Ist January in the place of Mr. E. M. D. Glynn, 
Director of Education, who had gone on leave pending 
retirement. 

' 

' 

' 


PART II. 
CHAPTER I: POPULATION. 


The last three censuses were taken in the years 1921, 1936 and 
1946, and an examination of the census figures shows that the 
Population of Swaziland has risen steadily since 1921. 

In 1921, the European population was 2,205, while in 1946 %: 
had risen to 3,201, an increase of 45.2 per cent: on the basis of 
the same rate of increase the European population in 1951 is 
sstimated to have been over 3,450. Most of the European scttlers 
we in the middleveld, and the highest concentration of the 
African population is also in this area. There are European 
vilages at Mbabane, the Administrative capital, and Bremers- 
dorp, with European populations of between 500 and 600, while 
there are smaller villages at Emlembe, the village of the Havelock 
Asbestos Mine, Goedgegun, Hlatikulu, Mankaiana, Pigg’s Peak 
and Stegi. 

Between 1921 and 1946 the small Coloured community  in- 
creased from 451 to 745, an increase of 65.2 per cent. The exact 
fumbers of this community are, however, somewhat obscure as 'n 
the 1946 census a number of them, estimated at approximately 

-' # per cent, elected to be enumarated as Swazis. The Coloured or 
Eurafrican population has tended to concentrate in definite areas; 
ere is a small settlement near Mbabane and another at Croydon 
nthe lowveld of the Manzini District, and there are numbers of 
loured persons who own fairly considerable areas of land near 
Stegi and Hluti. 
7 The African population, which in 1921 was 110,295 had 
Tien by 1936 to 153,370 and by 1946 to 181,269 an increase in 
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the 25 years period of 64.3 per cent. On the basis of the same 
rate of increase, it is estimated that in 1951 the African popula- 
tion numbered approximately 201,000. This considerable increase 
in the African community, accompanied at one time by an in- 
crease in the livestock population (which has been checked in 
recent ycars)has caused severe soil erosion in certain areas, but the 
the pressure on the land has been relieved, to some extent at least, 
by the Native Land Settlement Scheme, mentioned earlier in this 
Report, and by the scheme of which mention is made in the 
following paragraph. The distribution of the African population 
by age groups in 1946 was:— 


Under one year 9,362 
One year to twelve years 57,689 
Thirteen to seventeen years 26,892 
Eighteen to fifty years 65,915 
Over fifty years 21,411 


The Swazis are considerable cattle owners and, in the same 
period of 25 years, the number of Native owned cattle had in- 
creased from 146,542 to 434,995, the figures for European owned 
cattle being 63,749 and 77,349 head respectively. Statistics for 
1951, however, show that 327,964 head were owned by the 
Africans, 7,536 head by Eurafricans and 73,733 head by Euro- 
peans. The total of cattle owned in 1951 was therefore 409,233 
which shows a decrease in the years 194+7—1951. This decrease 
is due to several reasons including export of breeding stock and 
the low calving rate due to drought. The Lifa Fund Scheme 
mentioned in last year’s Report has also contributed towards this 
decrease. The export of breeding stock has now been prohibited. 


An analysis of the 1946 Census figures was carried out by Mr. 
C. W. Cousins, formerly Director of Census. and Statistics in the 
Union of South Africa, who noted that in the forty-two years 
since the census of 1904 “the European population increased by 
nearly four times, mainly as the result of immigration. The mixed 
Coloured population increased by over ten times... The African 
population considerably more than doubled itself, 98.52 per cent 
of these being born in Swaziland.” 
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CHAPTER II: OCCUPATIONS, WAGES, LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 


The principal occupations in Swaziland apart from agriculture, 
are mining, building, trading, employment on Public Works, in 
Government Agricultural and Veterinary Services, commercial 
forestry and in the Colonial Development Corporation’s new 
Projects. 


The mining industry in Swaziland provides employment for 
some 150 Europeans and 2,900 Africans, the principal concern 
being the Havelock Asbestos Mine which employs about 80 per 
cent of the internal mine labour force. The rate of pay for 
Afncan labour at this mine is 2s. 3d. per shift, free quarters, food 
and medical attention being provided in addition. The average 
tumber of hours worked per week is 48 and the average wage 
earned approximately £5. 7s. Od. per month when the value of 
free housing, food and medical attention is taken into account. 


Europeans employed in the mining industry receive salaries which 
range from £30 per month for nursing and clerical staff to £100 
Per month for medical officers and resident engineers; foremen 
and storekeepers receive £45 to £50 per month. Daily paid 
European employees receive pay at rates varying from 17s. 6d. io 
Ms. 6d. per 8-hour dey according to qualifications; all overtime 
is paid at time and a half and free unfurnished quarters are 
provided. Medical and Provident Fund benefits are also available 
to all European employees at the Havelock Mine. 


In trading concerns the rates of pay average £240 per annum 
with free quarters for Europeans and £4. 10s, Od. per month for 
: Africans with quarters and rations provided; a 60 hour week 15 
Worked. 


There is an increasing builling trade in the Territory; in 
, this Europeans receive an average salary of £420 per annum 
“| Without quarters and Africaas £5 per month with quarters for a 
* 4y hour and and a 46-hour week respectively. 

The Public Works Department provides employment for some 
80 Europeans and 700 Africans and Coloured persons; these 


' 
| 
i 
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figures are, however, subject to considerable variation according 
to the volume of capital works being undertaken by the Depart- 
ment. The rates of pay for Europeans vary between a mean 
figure of 11s. 6d. per day paid to learners and 25s. to 40s. per 
day to skilled artisans. Semi-skilled Eurafricans receive 5s. to 12s. 
per day plus rations. African adult males are paid 1s..5d. to 9s.,per 
day according to skill and experience, while African learners 
below tax paying age are paid 9d. to Is. 5d. per day. In 
addition to the above rates of pay all African employees receive 
standard rations. The hours worked per week vary from 44 hours 
for building staff to 56-hours for engine plant attendants. 


The Veterinary and Agricultural Departments employ 
African labour, the numbers of which fluctuate according to the 
season. The ratcs of pay are from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per day for men, 
Od. to Is. 3d. per day for women and 4d. to 8d. per day for 
young persons. All such labourers are provided with free food 
during working hours. Private ranching, agricultural and forestry 
concerns including the Colonial Development Corporation, also* 
employ a fluctuating number of Africans which at its peak reaches 
some 4,000 persons; the average terms of employment of these 
are 35s. to 50s. per month for Africans with quarters and rations 
provided; a 60-hour weck is worked. In the case of the Colonial 
Development Corporation increments are paid depending 01 
length of service. The Peak Timbers Ltd., rate of pay for adult 
African labourers, of whom some 1300 are employed, varies from 
£2. 10s. Od. per month to £5. 10s. Od. per month with rations 
and quarters provided, and annual increments for each completed 
year of service. Two wecks paid leave is granted. European rates 
of pay vary from £336 per annum for foremen to £900 per 
annum for foresters. 


African domestic servants receive from £1. 10s. Od. to £5 
per month for a 60-hour week, with quarters and rations provided. 
There are about 500 Africans so employed in the Territory. 


The cost of living in Swaziland is closely related to, but 
slightly higher than, that in the Union of South Africa. It 's 
estimated that from 1938 to 1951, the average monthly budg-t 
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for one European adult had risen by nearly 96 per cent while the 
cost of living of the African population had risen in a corres: 
ponding degree. 


There is no labour department in Swaziland and at present 
there are no Trade Unions, though machinery for the latter ‘s 
provided under the Swaziland Trade Unions and Disputes 
Proclamation No. 31 of 1942. 


Provision for Workmen's Compensation exists | under 
Proclamation No. 25 of 1939 as amended. Under 
this law compensation is payable for permanent _ total 
incapacity at the rate of £1,000 or 48 months’ wages whichever 1s 
the less; for accidents resulting in death £800 or 40 months’ 
wages whichever is the less; for partial incapacity compensation 
is payable in accordance with a scale based on the percentage of 
Incapacity with the earnings of the workman over a period of 
48 months. So far the Proclamation has been applied only to 
Work in the mining industry. 


Proclamation No. 73 of 1937 regulates the employment of 
Women, young persons and children in industrial undertakings in 
the Territory and Proclamation No. 21 of 1937 empowers the 
High Commissioner to prescribe in the Territory the minimum 
Wage to be paid in certain cases by employers to persons 
employed by them and provides also for the establishment of 
Advisory Boards in connection therewith. Mines, Works and 
Machinery Regulations are in force in the Territory. 


The Native Labour Regulations impose a duty on employers 


of Native labour to provide for the proper care and treatment 
of workers when sick or injured. 


There are about 9,000 Swazis employed in the Union in 
Various occupations the principal ones being the Gold and Coal 
Mines, European farms, other labour and domestic service. It 1s 
interesting to note that in 1950 the Native Recruiting Corpora: 
tion Ltd. which recruits for the gold mines, circulated in Swazi- 
land some £154,000 by way of voluntary deferred pay, Native 
Remittances etc, 
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CHAPTER III: PUBLIC FINANCE TAXATION 
REVENUE 


Head 1945/46 1946147 1947/48 1948.49 1949/50 1950/51 
Native Tax 46,331 47,596 49,725 57,091 55,796 56,111 
Customs and 
Excise 43,879 65,142 64,004 68,872 56,705 68,657 
Posts and 
Tclegraphs 42,441 43,967 40,397 28,378 25,570 19,400 
Licences 10,993 15,924 18,723 18,378 19,286 20,572 


Income Tax 94,086 103,496 106,479 124,859 185,991 234,205 
Transfer Duty 4,582 12,096 8,514 12,739 16,010 29,381 
Base Metal 

Royalty 13,532 13,022 17,085 16,673 23,530 29,297 
Other Revenue 51,204 x74,528 x83,524 x94,085 x95,797 x99,865 


307,048 375,771 388,451 421,075 478,685 557,483 


Sale of Crown 


Land 1,481 1,155 1,199 1,003 1,215 1,584 
C.D.EW. 

Fund 183,374 69,858 82,762 54,519 111,365 154,456 
Grant in Aid 70,000 


TN 
491,903 446,784 472,412 476,597 661,265 713,528 


x Includes Anti-Nagana Levy of £1,396 in 1946/47, £24,224 in 
1947/48, £9,238 in 1948/49, £19,950 in 1949/50 and £17,028 in 
1950/51. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


EXPENDITURE 
TTA Airc ermeacrmereeseeacart 
Vote 1945/46 1946/47 1947/48 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 
ee 


Resident 
«Commissioner 16,581 20,114 22,499 30,259 3,997 4,598 


District 
Administration 13,138 17,374 16,413 24.240 20,340 24,324 


Education 85,613 24115 37,898 44,063 45,923 50,913 
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Judicial and 


Prisons 14,190 17,262 
Dairy and 
' Forestry 85,292 109,188 
Medical 44,396 36,087 
Pensions and 
Gratuities 9,010 12,202 
Police 25,894 29,817 
Posts and 


_  Telegraphs 11,493 15,619 
‘Public Works 


Department 8,899 10,633 
. Public Works 
4 Recurrent 31,358 36,471 


' Public Works 
Extraordinary 45,593 23,337 
"Secretariat 
" Treasury 
+ Other 
Expenditure 16,325 35,309 
. D.149 Native Education 787 
D.152 Agric. Research 1,957 
' D178 European Education 6,594 
D.189 Native 
Land Settlement 46,062 16,589 
R. 189 Socio Economic Survey 
D. 194 Water Supplies 
Native Areas 1,132 
_ D258 Malaria Survey 3,127 
D290 Leper Settlement 6,543 
D3l4 Native 


Trade Sch.ol 3,974 
D.435 Geological 
Survey 8,219 3,572 


44 Dev. Native 
Education 15,432 


17,505 


92,205 
36,038 


11,803 
31,790 


17,948 


21,088 
47,773 


51,138 


36,461 


1,639 
17,789 


16,611 
891 


552 
3,283 
11,546 


4.542 


4,583 


23,046 


91,090 
41,618 


10,428 
33,223 


22,305 


13,963 


42,990 


68,672 


36,073 


1,313 
4393 


10,263 


23,749 


70,693 
42,025 


11,851 
43,982 


22,645 
13,363 
56,526 
63,003 
10,903 


11,351 


45,936 


4,750 


13,228 


174 Cr. 228 


260 
3,492 

1,090 
5,643 


6,448 


5,807 


16,157 


19 


26,130 


86,970 
53,580 


18,728 
54,442 


20,891 
14,750 
75,866 
52,137 
10,874 

9,362 


55,844 


8,309 


13,245 


8,304 


16,870 
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D.470 Agric. 
Staffing etc. 3,888 3,816 3,762 
D.480. Agric. Training 
N. Teachers 307 
D.493 Improvement 
Native Cattle _ 2,796 2,749 1,258 
D.554 Swazi 
National School 910 1,967 1,044 
D.564 Re-organisation P.W.D. 722 
D.755 St. Mark’s 
School 2,250 2,750 5,000 
D.791 Control/Discase 
Veterinary 174 1,940 
D.796 Native Education 8,398 4,482 
D.825 Colonial Scholarship 225 250 
D.905 Building Grant 
Coloured School 540 
D.963 Swaziland Survey 2,167 
D.1017 Leper Settlement 1,425 
D.1023 Malaria Survey 270 
D.1065 Control/Locust Control 2,481 
D.1080 Rural Development 1,326 
D.1081 Animal Breeding etc. 
D.1082 Control Stock Discase 875 


D.1083 Grants to Coloured Schools 
D.1084 Anti-Malaria/Public Health 


D.1085 Extensions to Hospitals 
D.1190 Road to Hlambanyat: 
D.1401 Hydrographic Survey 

D. 1492 Komati Bridge 


D.1505 Extension Medical Services 
D.1508 Development Underground 


Water Supplies 


3,079 


911 


6,693 
5,731 
250 


1,354 
2,136 


580 
27,985 
1,486 
5,898 
1,000 
11,523 
7,911 
5,199 


1,995 


1,238 
5,730 
250 


1,848 


668 
18,250 
1433 
6,008 
3,000 


1,328 
554 
OS 

él 


968 


es 
£462,063 457,386 523,336 541,326 607,737 Tle! 
SY SN 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 


The Public Debt of Swaziland consists of the following: — 


Pununentary Grant-in-Aid: For Purpose of Land and 
Agricultural Loan Fund to 31st March, 1951 13,470. 8. 10 


Loun from Colonial Development 2 
Fund from 1930/31 to 1939/40 22,029. 8. 7. 


£35,499. 17. 5. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
AS AT 31st MARCH, 1951 


ARN NTN A STE CTE ES SS LR A 
| ASSETS £ LIABILITIES £ 
RR a TD 
| Balance in haads of Swazi National Trust 
Fund ... 20,000 
Sub-Aee 559 . 3 
Ruano eee Swasi National Fund ...._ 1,180 
Advances 46,775 Guardians Fund a. 22,561 
Prisoners Property we 141 
Native Recruiting Customs Suspense se RS 
Comore: _ Deposits w. 26,079 
Bereton: bo 165 Savings Fund aie 371 
Joint Colon; Agricultural Loan Fund .... 508 
| olonial Fund 74,009 C.D.& W. Deposit 
lovestment Account w. 21,144 
i puts’ Account: 712284 Butter Levy Fund any 4 A) 
Mii Butter Export Equalisation 
, Mlary Pensions 4,244 Fund ha 
! Dairy Industry Control Board 965 
Provident Fund 3g, ‘Native Tax Coupon 
Deposit Acc. «. 1,107 


Widows’& Orphans’ Fund 295 

Barclays Bank (D.C&O.,) .... 24,395 

Balance General Revenue 
Account viene vee 29,667 


£151,408 €151,408 


a Sa ——— 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


3 of taxation and the amounts collected during 


The main hei 
the financial year 1950/51 are as follows:— 


Native Tax 56,111 
Customs @ Excise 68,657 
Licences : 20,572 
Income Tax 234,205 
Base Metal Royalty 29,297 
Posts and Telegraphs 19,400 


NATIVE Y2“: A tax of 35s. per annum is paid by each adult 
male Native who js unmarried or who has one wife. Natives with 
more than one wife pay 30s. in respect of each wife with a 
maximum tax of £4. 10s. Od. Tax is collected by District Officers 


with the ass‘sance of Tax Collectors appointed by the Native 
Authority. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE: Under the Customs Agreement with 
the Government of the Union of South Africa, Swaziland 
receives .149 per cent share of the total collection of the Union. 
Excise duties arc collected locally on spirits and beer manufactured 
in the Union of South Africa and the amount collected from this 


source was £13,523. 


LICENCES: The revenue under this head is composed mainly of 
licences Isvicd on Trading, Motor Vehicles, Recruiting Agents, 
Hotel and Liquor Licences, Banking, Firearms and Game. 

The following table gives the classes of licences and the 


amount collected in respect of each class during the last five 
financial years:— 
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1946,47 1947/48 1945/49 1y49,5U 1950/31 
fans lis) 22s: 2a 8 268 
Recruiting Agents 604 631 793 736 O44 
Hotel and Liquor 517 834 797 980 988 
Trading 5,978 7,072 7,635 7,379 = 8,046 
Came 1,551 1,266 128 190) 158 
Bank 125 125 25 125 175 
Motor Vehicles 5,790 7,420 8,235 9,256 10,057 
Prospecting 

and Mining 1,156 974 312 311 15 
Miscellaneous 69 16 79 79 91 


15924 18,723 18378 1% 
Te a LE OTS 


INCOME TAX: The rates of tax for the ycar 1951 were as 
follows:—- 


NORMAL TAX (a) MARRIED PERSONS: Infteen pence 


plus oac-thousandth of orc penny for each 


pound of taxable income :.. excess of one 
pourd. Maximum rate 2s. 1d. per pound. 


REBATES: Ba&ic £26. Children £10 each 
child. 

Dependents £2. 10s Od. each dependent 
and Insurance 1s. 3d. per pound. Maximum 
£7, 10s. Od. The taxable amount arrived at 
is subject to a surcharge of {9 per cent. 

(b) UNMARKIED PERSONS: Eighteen 
i pence plus one-thousandth of cne penny 
for cach geund of taxable inco:ne in excess 
of one pyaund. Maximum rate 2s. 4d. per 
pound. 

REBATE: Basic £20: Dependents and 
Insurance same as for maurricd persons. 
The taxable amount arrived at is sabiject to 
a surcharge of 50 per cent, 


(c) PRIVATE COMPANIES: Same as for 
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unmarried persons, but no rebate. 


(d) PUBLIC COMPANIES: Five _ shillings 
per pound, no rebate. 


SUPER TAX: 


Twenty four pence plus one four-hundreth of one penny for 
each pound of the income subject to Super Tax in excess of one 
pound, Maximum rate 4s. ld. per pound. Rebate £210. The 
taxable amount is subject to a surcharge of 45 per cent. 


The following table illustrates the incidence of tax on various 
incomes:— 


Income Married--No Unmarried Percentage 
Perannum = = Children Col. 2 Col. 3 
400 - 16 _ +: 
500 8 e 28 1.6% 5.6 
600 18 40 3.0 6.6 
4700 28 52 4.0 7.4 
800 38 64 4.7 8.0 
900 46 76 5.1 8.5 
1,000 57 89 5.7 8.9 
1,100 67 101 6.1 9.2 
1,200 77 114 6.4 9.5 
1,500 108 153 ‘7.3 10.2 
2,000 208 270 10.4 13.5 
5,000 1,345 1,541 26.9 30.8 
10,000 4,077 4,589 40.8 45.9 


EUROPEAN POLL TAX: 


A Poll Tax of £3 per annum is paid by every European male 
of the age of 21 years and over. This is allowed as a deJuction 
from any Income Tax payable. 
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ESTATE DUTY: 


The rate of Estate Duty chargeable upon each pound of 
| Juthiiic amount is three-thousandths of a pound for every 
ted one hundred pounds or part thereof contained in the 
¢ amount, subject to a maximum rate of six shillings and 
ce upon each pound. Rebate of three hundred pounds 
ved from the amount of duty determined by the foregoing 
forrula. 


CHAPTER IV: CURRENCY AND BANKING 


The currency in circulation in Swaziland is that of the Union 
of South Africa. There are two banks in the Territory, Barclays 
Bink (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Limited, and the 


1 


lard Bank of South Africa Limited. Both Banks have 


C ches at Mbabane and Bremersdorp and agencies at Stegi. 
' 
! 


Barcliys Bank also has agencies at Hlatikulu and Goedgegun. 
CHAPTER V: COMMERCE 


Under the Customs Agreement with the Union of South Africa 
Nand is dealt with as part of the Union and accurate statistics 
cf imports are, therefore, difficult to obtain. No statistics for 
1931 are available at the time of writing this report but during 
i980 goods to the value of some £1,090,793 were imported into 
ind mostly from the Union of South Africa. Of these the 
important items were — general mechandise £333,054, 
grocer ries £83, 669 and timber and building material £99,000, 


Ss 


pat 


eae 


-EXPORTS: 


The principal exports from Swaziland during 1951 were 

-aspestos, live cattle, cotton, hides and skins, butter, metallic tin 
. and wattle bark. These commodities have been listed in the 
order of total value exported. 

Chrysotile asbestos is by a wide margin the most important 
and valuable commodity in the Territory at present; the Have- 
lock Mine in the North-western corner of Swaziland is one of the 
most important asbestos producers of the world Exports during 
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1951 amounted to 34,964 short tons valued at £1,869,346 
compared wth 32,667 short tons valued at £1,662,741 in 19. 
The value of asbestos exported is a record for Swaziland a 
was due to incresscd production and a small increase in t 
average price per ton. 


The cattle industry is the second most important exporti 
agency; export figures of live cattle increased from 10,151 he 
valued at £173,000 in 1950 to 18,491 ‘head valued at £354,0 
in 1951. 


Perhaps the most gratifying increase in export values is t 
rise in cotton exports per annum from a value of £24,688 in 19 
to £100,000 in 1951, Cotton has risen from the eighth mc 
ut to being the third. The increase in cott 
has been stimulated by high world prices and m 


valuable cc 
production 


decline with those prices. 


Hides and skins to the value of £86,000 were exported 
1951 ss compared with £63,000 in 1950. The amounts a! 
values of other exports are set out in the following table:— 


1950 1951 

Value Amount Val 
Butter £29,756 368,302 Ibs. £44,0 
Metalne Th: 25,884 35.34 short tons 31,9: 
Wattic Bark 28,000 1,400 long tons 31,0 
Rice 2,060 200 short tons 22,01 
Tobacco 45,000 206 short tons 20,6! 
Tune Oil 20,000 80 short tons 20,0! 
Gold 22,182 321.85 fine ozs. 18,2 
Ground Nurs 10,020 200 short tons 11,0 
Dry elite beras 2,000 200 short tons 10,0( 
Avocado Pears 5,200 90 short tons 9,0( 
Potatoes 6,000 500 short tons 7,5 


Sova Boans 3,410 120 short tons 3,6 
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Value Amount Value 
Barytes 3,100 525.30 short tons 3,355 
Bonemeal 2,780 205 tons 3,075 
Tomatoes 7,334 250 short tons 2,500 
Butter Fat 2,178 14,837 Ibs. 2,111 


CHAPTER VI: PRODUCTION 

Mining activity in Swaziland, apart from the Havelock 
Asbestos Mine, is undertaken by six small European companies. 
Four of these undertakings produce cassiterite, one cessiterite and 
gold, and one barytes; an average of two Europewns and tess 
than 100 Africans are employed on each. During the year 1951, 
two small companies working gold and two individuals, one 
working cassiterite and one gold, ceased production. 


Since 1940 mincral production has been dominated by chry- 
sotile asbestos and the increased value mentioned in Chapter V 
was due to a small increase in the average price of chrysotile 
fibre, and to increased production. Gold showed a further decline 
in quantity produced, mainly due to the closing down of the Pigg’s 
Peak Gold Mine. A new producer, the Ivanhoe Syndicate, which 
started operations in the Forbes Reef arca has also closed 
down. This is due to the fact that except for a small portion of 
the oxidized ore near the surface the ore is refractory, ic. it 
contains combined copper, arsenic and sulphur and the gold 
cannot therefore be extracted by the usual methods of milling or 
cyanidation. The small syndicate owners have not sufficient 
capital or technical resources at their disposal for the construction 
of a suitable plant for the treatment of this ore, or to pay for 
a certain amount of prcliminary experiment which is essential 
to determine the correct metallurgical treatment. This has led to 
an eighty-two per cent reduction in gold output. The quantity 
of tin lessened somewhat, but owing to the rise in price of the 
metal, the value of tin produced was increased by 25 per cent. 
The production of barytes has again shown an increase. The 
powder produced is Grade II and finds a ready market in the 
glass manufacturing industry in Johannesburg. Further classify- 
ing and separating machinery is being installed with the object of 
producing a certain amount of Grade I white which commands a 
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very much higher price, and is used in the manufacture of paints. 
Trial consignments have been exported for use by a company 
drilling for oil in Portuguese East Africa. The average price 
remains the same. 


Livestock farming is practised by most of the European 
inhabitants and nearly all Swazis. The needs of the 
Territory are fully satisfied, and interest in cattle production 
continues to increase. On ranches animal husbandry methods are 
of a fairly high standard. In Native Areas improvement 72 
these methods is still necessary but advances have been made 
toward a better standard of conservation farming. In the train- 
ing of Cattle Guards these men are being equipped to assist 
with culling. The issue of improved bulls under control and 
subject to conditions of improved husbandry has begun in an 
attempt to improve husbandry methods in the Native Areas. 


The arrival of water-boring equipment to work in the waterless 
and understocked areas of the bushveld made it possible to start 
a new scheme for the redistribution of stock. = 

The production of citrus and other fruits, such as pine- 
apples, peaches and mangyes also increased. Larger arcas than 
ever before were planted to potatoes and tomatoes as well a3 
beans of various kinds. Approximately 5,000 acres were planted 
to cotton and the total yicld was nearly 2,000,000 Ibs. of seed 
cotton worth over £100,000. 


Although a large arca of young Tung came into bearing 
the older trees were affected by the drought and bore much 
less than that in the previous season. An excellent crop of fruit 
is now ripening and local production of oil next scason is 
expected to be 120 tons. 

The production of bananas from the plantations at Kubuta 
showed a very satisfactory increase and the first 10 ton bus 
loads were on the road by December. 


Tobacco production fell from 675,000 lbs. to 412,000 Ibs. Th> 
proportion grown by Africans increased from 37 per cent to 
46 per cent. 


The value of the exports of agricultural and forestry produce 
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at approximately £240,000 was about 50 per cent higher than i 
1950, and this trend seems likely to continue. 

On the whole the year has been a good one for afforestation 
and approximately 20,000 acres have been planted in pines, 
bringing the total to nearly 50,000 acres. : 

The price for wattle bark has risen further and now avarages 
about £22. per ton. This has encouraged more planting, parti 
cularly in the South, where the distance to rail-head is within 
the economic range of motor transport. 


CHAPTER VII: SOCIAL SERVICES 
EDUCATION 

Education is administered by Government through a fully 
constituted Department, the work of which falls into three clear- 
cut divisions, viz. African, European and Coloured, each section 
of the population having developed its own system of schools. 

During the past seven years, due to the increased revenue of 
the Territory and also to generous grants made under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act greatly improved educa- 
tional facilities have been provided or are being provided for 
all three sections of the population. 

For European children education is compulsory up to the age 
of 16 or the successful completion of Standard VIII (Junior 
Certificate). Southern Swaziland is served by a large boarding 
Shool at Goedgegun which in addition to its primary classes 
accepts children up to Standard VIII and has a total enrolment 
of 200. In Northern Swaziland Government Primary Schools are 
established at Bremersdorp, Stegi, Pigg’s Peak and Havelock 
Mine. A new school buildng is nearing completion at the Head- 
Quarters site of the Colonial Development Corporation's Usutu 
Forests Project. 

In Mbabane the education! needs of the community are met 
by the St. Mark's Secondary School which functions under 
the aegis of the Church of the Province of South Africa. In 
addition at Bremersdorp there is a Convent School conducted 
by Sisters of the Dominican Order. 


The total enrolment for all European Schools in 1951 was 
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705, including nearly one hundred children from outside thi 
Territory enrolled as boarders at St. Mark's 

African Primary Education is still largely the responsibility 
of a number of Missions but generous financial assistance 15 
granted to 97 of the 194 Mission schools in the form of salary 
book and equipment grants. In addition there are eight Govern: 
ment Primary Schools and eight Tribal Schools, three of which 
are staffed and cquipped by Government. 


In a group by themselves are the three National Schools 
maintained by the Swazi National Fund which derives _ its 
income from a tax which the Swazi voluntarily agreed to have 
imposed upon themselves. With the aid of a substantial Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund grant the largest of the National 
Schools is being cnlarged and developed to full secondary status. 


Its first Matriculation pupils will enrol in January, 1952. 

In 1951 the total enrolment of all registered African schools 
was 14,343, compared with 13,844 in 1950 and 12,155 in 1949. 

The Trades School at Mbabane provides four-year courses of 
training in Carpentry, Building and Cabinet Making. Approx- 
imately ten trained men leave the school (which has accom: 
modation for 40) each year, and find ready employment either 
with Government or commercial concerns. 


A local course of training for assistant teachers in elementary 
schools is offered by the Nazarene Mission in Bremersdorp which 
receives an annual Government grant. A Government training 
centre, designed to train twenty teachers each year, is being built 
at present at Matapha with funds provided under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. The first students will enrol ‘n 
January, 1953. 


The Coloured community, which is numerically the smallest 
group in Swaziland, has widely varying material and cultural 
standards. Four Mission schools, three of which have hostel 
establishments and receive Government aid, provide for the 
educational requirements of Coloured children. In 1951 the total 
enrolment of all coloured schools was 327, compared with 30! 
in 1950 and 258 in 1949, 
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It has not yet been possible to do a great deal toward adult 
education apart from running small classes at the larger goals. 
At Mbabane a night school for young African men has a 
regular attendance of about 20. Lack of an adequate supply of 


i suitable reading material is still a handicap, though the Education 


Department, in order to foster the reading habit amongst literate 
Afncans, distributes through the schools, books and magazines 
donated by the British Council, the Victoria League and the 
Central Office of Information. A circulating library consisting of 
nearly 1,060 volumes in English and Zulu has proved both 
popular and successful. 


HEALTH. 


The European Medical Staff of the Administration consists 
of the Director of Medical Services, five Medical Officers, onz 
Malaria Medical Officer, one Medical Officer (Health), one 
District Surgeon, one Health Inspector, one Laboratory Assistant, 
and ten Nursing Sisters. Three Mission Medical Officers and 


‘mine Mission Nursing Sisters are subsidised by Government. 


There are two Government General Hospitals, one at 
Moabane in the Northern area, and one at Hlatikulu in the 
South of the Territory. In the former there is accomodation 
for 10 European and 118 African patients, and at Hlatikulu 
teds are available for 8 European, 3 Eurafrican and 33 African 
Patients. The Ralcigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital at Bremersdorp, 
which receives a medical grant-in-aid of £3,140 provides 
accommodation for 8 European, 4 Eurafrican and 76 Native 
Patients 


The Roman Catholic Mission at Stegi, and the Methodist 
Musion at Mahamba are constructing 30-bedded Hospitals in their 
Tespective areas. 


The public health work of the Territory is mainly carried 
out by the staf? of the Health Office at Bremersdorp, in which a 
Public Health Laboratory under the control of the Malaria Medical 
Officer is situated. The scope and volume of the work under- 
taken by the Laboratory has been considerably increased, 
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There are five Government Health Centres in the Hlatikulu 
District, and three in the Mbabane—Pigg’s Peak — Mankaiana 
District, in addition to a Cottage Hospital at Mankaiana, com 
taining 16 beds. The Roman Catholic Mission has one Health 
Centre in the Hlatikulu District which is under the direct 
supervision of the Medical Department. 


The cases treated during the year are tabulated below:— 


Admissions QOut-Patients Re-attendances 


Mbabane Hospital 2491 14159 15496 
Hlatikulu Hospital 1896 7008 1700 
Makaiana Cottage 
Hospital 829 6287 3400 
Raleigh Fitkin 
Memorial Hospital 3098 11688 9700 
Government Health 
Centres _— 22214 17787 
Nazarene Mission 
Health Centres _— 15496 14467 
District Surgeon, 
Stegi = 4084 4923 
Totals: 8314 80936 67473 


The relative prevalence of, and mortality resulting from the 


principal diseases treated at Hospitals are given in the following 
table:— 


Disease In-patients Out-patients Death in 
Hospitals. 
Bronchitis 209 1944 6 
Dental Caries 70 1389 — 
Syphilis 374 1454 2 
Gonorrhoea 137 1116 2 
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Influenza 189 945 1 
Whooping Cough 36 192 1 
Dysentry - 353 633 9 
Schistosomiasis : 65 546 _ 
Malaria 114 170 7 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 207 213 15 
Pneumonia 158 138 8 
Broncho-pneumonia 165 176 7 


HOUSING 


The improvement in the standard of housing for Europeans 
and Africans is being maintained, and many new buildings 
fave been erected in various townships throughout the Territory. 

The majority of the Native inhabitants of the rural areas live 
in huts of the beehive type,consisting of a wattle framework 
covered with thatch, but improved housing, constructed of burnt 
brick and other forms of permanent material, is gaining in 
popularity in certain areas, notably in the vicinity of townships 
and mission stations. 


Four new houses for European officials were erected at 
Mbabane (1 “E” type) and Hlatikulu (3 “D” type) and six 
improved type (N.F.2-50) houses for African staff were con- 
structed at Bremersdorp and Mbabane. In addition a “Special” 
type house was completed for a senior African official. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Pauper relief is granted to Europeans in the Territory who, 
through infirmity or old age, are in needy financial circum- 
stances. This form of relief is extended to Africans in exceptional 
‘aes only, since under Swazi custom the nearest relative is 
expected to support an African pauper. During the year forty-one 
families in all drew pauper relief. 


No special steps have been taken with regard to juvenile 
delinquency, and there are no probation officers in the Territory. 
Sporting activities, principally association football, are encouraged 
i the urban areas in order to provide youths with healthful 
distraction during their leisure hours. 
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CHAPTER VIII: LEGISLATION 


ThePrincipal legislation for 1951 consisted of the following:— 
Proclamations. e 


No. 3. Private Forests; providing for the declaration of certain 
linds as private forests and for their protection as such. 


No. 9. Customs Duties (Spirits, Beer and Wines) Amendment; 
increasing the duties on the said commodities. 


No. 14. Subordinate Courts (Amendment); re-defining Subordi- 
nate Courts of the First, Second and Third Class. 


No. 16. Game Preservation (Amendment); defining certain birds 
as “small game birds” and providing for the issue of 
licences to hunt same. 

No. 18. Native Tax (Amendment); deleting from the list of 


exemptions Natives holding letters of exemption under 
the Coloured Persons Exemption Proclamation 1901 of 
the Transvaal or Registration Certificates under the 
Natives’ Relief Ordinance 1902 of the Transvaal. 


No. 26. Stamps Dutics and Fees (Amendment); exempting from 
stamp duty receipts by Government employees for wages 
and witnesses at criminal trials for witness fees. 


No. 23. General Loan and Stock; providing for the raising of 
loans for specific purposes on the authority of proclama- 
tions and for the issue of debentures and stock in the 
United Kingdom. 

No, 28 Geneva General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade; 
providing for “more favoured Nation treatment’ in 
respect of customs duties on certain goods. 


No. 31. Customs Amendment; making certain amendments to the 
Customs Proclamation No. 49 of 1944, including giving 
power to prescribe special suspended duties. 

Motor Vehicles and Road Traffic; consolidating the law 
with regard to the registration and licensing of motor 
vehicles and drivers and in respect of other matters 


No. 3 


a 


No. 38. 


No. 44, 


No. 51. 


No. 59. 


No. 60. 


No. 63. 


No. 67. 
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relating to the use of motor vehicles on public roads in 
Swaziland. 


Pass Laws (Exemption); providing for the grant of 
letters of exemptions to certain Chiefs, Councillors and 
others and exempting certain Natives domiciled outside 
Swaziland who are exempt under the Laws of their 
country of domicile. 


Income Tax; fixing the rates of normal and supertax for 
year ending 30th June, 1951. 


Companies Amendment; providing for the imposition of 
penalty fees for the late filing of certain Company 
returns. 


Prohibition of Sub-division of Land; prohibiting the sub- 
division of land without the consent of the Resident 
Commissioner where the sub-division is to be into lots 
of ten acres or less. 


Coloured Schools; prohibiting opening of without con- 
sent of Principal Education Officer, and regulating the 
management of such schools. 


Uranium and Thorium Control (Amendment); vesting 
in the Crown the sole right to compost these materials. 


. Subordinate Courts Amendment; increasing the limits for 


review as of course by the High Court from three 
months imprisonment and fine £25 to six months 
imprisonment and fine of £50 in the case of first class 
subordinate Courts. 


Agricultural Loan Fund Amendments; providing for the 
making of loans to farmers from the general resources 
of therTerritory. 


less tenaraba’ Loi 


per 
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No. 68. Road Loan; providing for the raising of a loan of £44,000 
for road improvement under the provisions of Proclama- 
tions 23 and 24 of 1951. 


No. 71. Natural Resources; providing for the conservation and 
improvement of the natural resources of Swaziland. 


No. 74. Grass Fires; consolidating the law relating to the 


prevention of grass fires and the control of grass burning. 


High Commissioner’s Notices 
No. 16. Prohibiting the export of kraal manure without a permit. 


No. 25. Widows and Orphans Pensions; declaring pensions funds 
of certain Colonies to be approved schemes. 


No. 29. Import Control Consolidation. 


No. 46. Imposing licence fee of 10s. on small game bird licences. 


No. 59. Customs Regulations Amendment; governing removal of 
goods to Southern Rhodesia. 


No. 60. Customs Tariff Regulations; schedule of suspended duties. 


No. 61. Customs Regulations; rebates and refunds of duty. 


No. 62. Customs Regulations; temporary suspension and 
reduction of duty. 


No. 63. Customs Regulations; application of intermediate and 
maximum rates of duty to certain goods. 


No. 64. Customs Regulations; rates of duty payable in terms of 
the Geneva General Agreement on Tariifs and Trade. 


No. 65 Customs Regulations; granting of most favoured nation 
treatment. 


No. 66. Customs Regulations; provisioual application of the 
Geneva and General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


No. 81. Motor Vehicle and Road Traffic Regulations. 
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No. 88, Ending of State of War with Germany. 


No. 98. High Court Rules Amendment; applying an increased 
scale of court fees. 


No.107. Abattoir Regulations. 


No.128, Amendment of fees payable by applicants for British 
Nationality. 


No.147, Parcel Postage rates amendment. 
No. 155. Parcel Postage rates; gift parcels. 


No. 158. Import Control Regulations Amendment; amending and 
adding to the schedules to High Commissioner’s Notice 
No. 29 of 1951. 


No. 166, Swazi National Treasury; accounting and _ auditing 
regulations. 


No. 176 Widows' and Orphans’ Pension Funds; approved schemes. 


No. 177, Import Control Regulations Amendment; goods in transit 
to the Union. 


No, 187, Dairies and Dairy Produce Regulations; levies and 
Prohibitions. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICES 

No. 6, Control of Price of Matches. 

No. 7, Burning of Cotton Plants. 

No. 15, Declaration of certain areas as private forests. 
No. 22, Mealies and Mealie Products; control of prices. 
No. 28, Burning of Cotton Plants (Amendment). 


No. 31, Declaration of certain areas belonging to the Colonial 
Development Corporation (Usutu Forests) as private 
forests, 


No. 32, Mealies and Mealie Products; control of prices, 
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No. 35. Fishing; open season. 
No. 36. Brands, allocation of 
No. 40. Mealies; charges for milling. 


No. 43. Control of price of bread. 


CHAPTER IX: JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS 
JUSTICE: 


The Roman Dutch Common Law, “save insofar as the same 
has been heretofore or may from time to time be modified by 
Statute”, was declared to be in force in Swaziland by Section 2 (1) 
of the Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907. The Statute 
law of the Transvaal, as in force at the date of the Proclamation, 
was declared to be in force in the Territory. Subsequent laws have 
been promulgated by the High Commissioner under the powers 
conferred upon him by the Swaziland Order-in-Council, 1903, as 
amended in 1906 and 1909, 


Suborsinate Courts of the First, Second and Third Class 
operate throughout the Territory and are presided over by District 
Officers at District Officers and Administrative Cadets 
vely, with jurisdiction within their areas in respect of all 
s except treason, murder, sedition, offences relating to the 
coinage or currency, and rape; the last offence may, however, be 
tricl by a Subordinate Court when remitted for trial by the 
Attorney-General. The following sentences may be imposed by 
Subordinate Courts:— 


Subordinate Courts of the First Class. 


(a) Imprisonment not exceeding two years with or without hard 
labour; 


(b) Fines not exceeding £100; 


(c) Whipping not exceeding 15 strokes. 
Subordinate Courts of the Second Class. 


(a) Imprisonment not exceeding one year with or without hard 
labour; 
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(>) Fines not exceeding £50; 
(:) Whipping not exceeding eight strokes. 


Subordinate Courts of the Third Class. 
(a) Imprisonment not exceeding six months with or without hard 


labour; 


(b) Fines not exceeding £10. 
Subordinate Courts of the Third Class have no power to 
impose the punishment of whipping. 


In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts when the 
punishment exceeds six months’ imprisonment, orea fine of £50, or 
where the punishment is one of whipping (exccpt in juvenile 
cases) are subject to review by the Chief Justice or a Judge of 
the High Court to whom a record of the proceedings is trans- 
mitted by the Registrar not later than a weck after the deter- 2 
mination of the case. The Chief Justice or reviewing judge may 
confirm or alter or reverse the conviction, or confirm or increase 
or reduce or vary the sentence imposed, or when it appears 
necessary to do so, remit the case to the Court which imposed the 
sentence with such instructions relative to the taking of further 
evidence and generally to the further procecdings to be had in 
such case as he thinks fit. Sentences in criminal cases imposed by 
a Subordinate Court of the Third Class other than sentences of 
imprisonment for more than three months are subject to review 
by an officer appointed to hold a subordinate Court of the First 
Class. Any person convicted of an offence in a Subordinate Court 
may appeal against the judgment to the High Court. 


In cases which are beyond the jurisdiction of a Subordinate 
Court, Preparatory Examinations are held by the local District 
Officer at the request of the local Public Prosecutor. A record of 
the proceedings is transmitted to the Attorney-General who, after 
consideration of the proceedings, may decline to prosecute, indict 
the accused for trial by the High Court, or, unless the offence 
tevealed is that of murder or treason, remit the case to be dealt 
with by the Subordinate Court under its ordinary or increased 
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jurisdiction as the occasion demands. 


The High Court has unlimited jurisdiction. The Chief 
Justice or Judge presiding over the High Court of which there are 
two ordinary sessions during the year, is normally assisted by not 
more than two Administrative Officers together with one or more 
African Assessors chosen by the Paramount Chief of Swaziland 
and suitably qualified to aid the Court. Their opinions are con- 
sidered by the Chief Justice or presiding Judge, but the decision 
rests with the latter. 


The main types of criminal cases brought before Subordinate 
Courts are offences against the person, offences against property, 
contraventions of the liquor and habit-forming drugs laws, 
offences against the master and servants law, and civil cases, 
mostly for debt. To the High Court are brought cases of murder, 
witchcraft (usually leading to murder), rape, culpable homicide, 
- civil cases and appeals against judgments and sentences imposed 
by Subordinate Courts. Any person convicted of an offence in 
the High Court may petition the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council for leave to appeal to the latter body. 


NATIVE COURTS 


In October, warrants signed by the Paramount Chief were 
issued in the presence of the Resident Commissioner for the 
establishment of fourteen Native Courts—four in the Hlatikulu 
district and two in each of the other districts— and one Higher 
Native Court of Appeal. These were the first courts to be 
established under the Native Courts Proclamation of: 1950 
mentioned in last year’s Report. 


The constitution of the Native Courts is a President, paid from 
the National Treasury a salary of £150 per annum, who sits with 
not more than four assessors, who are paid a sitting fee of 5s. per 
day. The President of the Higher Native Court of Appeal is 
paid £240 per annum. Each Court has a Scribe and two 
Messengers. 


The laws to be administered by the Courts are:— 
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(2) The Native law and custom prevailing in the Territory 9 
far as it is not repugnant to natural justice or morality or 
inconsistant with the provisions of any law in force in 
the Territory. 


(b) The provisions of all orders or rules made by the Native 
Authority under the Swaziland Native Administration 
Proclamation. 


(c) The provisions of any law the administration of which 
may be authorised by the Resident Commissioner. 


Cuses which are excluded from the ordinary jurisdiction <-f 
Native Courts are:— 

(a) Cases in which a person is charged with an offence :1 
consequence of which death is alleged to have occurred, 
or which is punishable under any law with death or 
imprisoament for life; which latter provision covers 
treason, murder and rape; 


(b) Cases in connection with marriage other than a marriage 
contracted under or in accordance with Native law or 
custom except insofar as the case concerns the payment, 
return or disposal of dowry; 


(c) Cases relating to witchcraft, except with the approval of 
the Judical Commissioner; 
(d) Cases in which either party is not a Native. 


The practice and procedure of the Courts are regulated in 
accordance with Native law and custom and provision is made for 
this to be altered as necessary by order of the Paramount Chief. 

Criminal proceedings of Native Courts are reviewable by 
District Officers; those of the Higher Native Court of Appeal 
cang reviewed by the Judicial Commissioner; and provision exists, 
‘certain circumstances, for cases to be transferred to a Subordi- 
sate Court. 


The channel of appeal is from Native Court to Native Appeal 
Gurt, to Higher Native Court of Appeal and thence to the High 
Court of Swaziland, 
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Imprisonment 2,593 
Whipping 260 
Fined 4,162 


Bound over, Cautioned or Discharged 1,720 
Persons for Trial in Superior Courts. 

Sixty-one persons were committed for trial before the Superior 
Courts during the year. Of these 12 were not tried, nine were 
acquitted, forty were convicted, two were sentenced to death, 31 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment, one was fined and six were 
bound over. 


Seven persons were convicted of murder, fourteen of culpable 
homicide, three for attempted murder, fourteen for rape, one 
for other offences against the person and one for other offences 
against property. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 


The following table shows the number of convictions for 
various crimes and offences during the last four years:— 


SUMMARY CONVICTIONS IN THE SUBORDINATE 
COURTS 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


———$—$—$——— 


Homicide 17 18 18 13 
Other offences against the 

person 1510 1507 1464 1601 
Malicious Injury to Property 30 57 94 64 
Other offences against Property 967 961 596 1120 
Master and Servants 

Law Offences 52 60 64 64 
Revenue Law Offences 1033 1122 221 2311 
Other Crimes 1361 1447 1786 1910 


Miscellaneous Minor Offences 719 1089 1163 1652 
tae 
Totals: 5689 6261 7506 8735 
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SUPERIOR COURT CONVICTIONS 
1948 1949 1950 1951 


Hee eee cn 


| Murder of Wife or Concubine 1 .- _ 1 


Murder of other than Wife, 
Concubine or Child 1 — _ 6 
, Murder of Child 14 6 14 _ 
' Attempted Murder 1 2 _— 3 
| Culpable Homicide 19 7 8 14 
Rape 11 12 5 14 


Unnatural Crime _— nerd = = 
Other Offences against 
the Person 1 — = 1 
Offences against Property with 
violence to the Person 


Other Offences against Property — 1 _ 1 
Other Crimes _ _ - _ 
Totals: 48 28 27 40 


NN 
—————————————— 
CHAPTER X: PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The Legislation introduced in 1950 which enabled Govern- 
ment to raise loans in England for the financing of development 
projects has had the result of accelerating the plans to improve the 
two water supplies at Bremersdorp and Mbabane. 


ELECTRICITY 


No major alterations or additions were made to the Mbabane 
sheme during the year, although several low tension distribution 
ystems were strengthened or overhauled. Two or three old low 
tension lines, rendered redundant by new systems, were dismantled, 
the materials being salvaged and taken into stock. The voltage 
of the High Tension line was increased to a standard 3300 Volts. 
Both sales of power and the number of consumers shewed 
substantial increases during the year: the former by 21 per cent 
ad the latter by 8 per cent. The increased consumption has been 
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achieved without affecting the efficiency of the service by the | 
introduction of a new simplified tariff which has the effect of 
limiting maximum demand for power. The Sub Department 
carricd out the installation of all wiring in the new hospital at . 
Mbabane. 


The Private Company supplying power to Bremersdorp has 
continucd to provide an efficient service. 


Preliminary investigations have been carried out at Pigg’s Peak 
on the possibility of purchasing electric power in bulk from a 
neighbouring timber plantation which will be generating 
electricity by hydro electric sets on the Nkomazane River. 

Legislation controlling the generation of electric power in the 
Territory has been drafted and urgent consideration has been given 
to the introduction of up to date regulations to control its use. 


The opening up in Bremersdorp of an Electrical Contracting 
firm has done much to provide a service for the public which 
hitherto was sadly lacking. 


WATER 


A full and final report for the new pure water supply ‘n 
Mbabane has been received from the Consulting Engineers and a 
loan of £55,000 is now in process of being raised; work should 
commence in 1952. 


A programme for drilling for water in Bremersdorp was com- 
menced during the year. These borcholes, one of which yields 
18,000 gallons per day, are intended to give immediate relief to 
the community which has been suffering from the inadequacy of 
the present supply. Depending on the final results of drilling, a 
final plan for developing the Bremersdorp supply will be drawn 
up. 

The immediate programme of work at Gocdgegun is complete 
but it still remains to install heavier pumping equipment and 
purification plant before this supply can be regarded as satisfactory. 


Drilling has been undertaken at Stegi but so far without 
success. A stand by pumping set and additional storage will 
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shortly be installed as part of a long range plan of development. 
The reticulation of the Pigg’s Peak township has been 
completed. 
Further improvements to the supply at Hlatikulu have been 
etected but larger pumping capacity will have to be provided in 
the near future. 


A new supply to serve the small outpost at Lubuli has been 
completed. 


CHAPTER XI: COMMUNICATIONS 


There are no railways in Swaziland and the general pattern of 
toad communications remains as it has been for many years. 
Realignments and improvements have been carried out with a 
view to improving existing roads 


Mileages of existing roads in the Territory are:— 


Trunk Roads _— 205 miles 
Main Roads — 492 miles 
Branch Roads — 443 miles 


all of which are maintained as funds permit by the Public Works 
Department, with assistance from District Commissioners. 15 
cules of main roads were added. 


A start has been made with heavy ecarthmoving equipment on 
2 realignment between Kubuta and Hlatikulu. This new road 
will have a ruling gradient of 1 in 15 and will avoid the existing 
gades of 1 in 5.5 and sharp bends. This work was made 
secessary by the considerable agricultural developments in the 
Kubuta area. 


A new road was constructcd for the Malkerns Irrigation 
Scheme. This road, 4.5 miles long, runs parallel to the course of 
the Great Usutu River and will eventually form part of a new 
saad to Mankaiana which will avoid the necessity to negotiate an 
ixtremely hilly region. 

A new road has been cut, though as yet not fully constructed, 
to avoid the extremely dangerous double crossing of the Mzimpofu 
River. This shortens the distance between Bremersdorp and 
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Sipofaneni by three miles and eliminates many dangerous bends. 


The development of a new and direct link between Mliba and 
the Swaziland Irrigation Scheme (Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion) has been proceeding slowly. Most of the work involved ‘s 
bush clearing and stumping but it should be possible to open this 
improved route to traffic during 1952. 


The untimely sinking of the old pont across the Komati River 
on the Mbabane—Pigg’s Peak road made it necessary to open a 
new alignment linking the new low level bridge and the old road 
before construction was complete. In spite of difficulties, this 
road which is shorter by some 2.5 miles and has much easier and 
steadier gradients is a great improvement. 


The design for the new Kubuta—Hlatikulu road has been 
finalised and preliminary surveys for new roads running North 
and West from Pigg’s Peak have been carried out as well as for a 
road running South to Mankaiana. All these roads will soon be 
urgently needed for the evacuation of produce from the Timber 
Plantations in the Pigg’s Peak Area and from the Malkerns 
Irrigation Scheme. 

A loan of £44,000 was floated in December, 1951 under 
Proclamation No. 70 of 1951. With these funds heavy earth- 
moving equipment will be purchased. This will comprise two 
heavy angle dozers, a heavy power grader, a medium size four 
wheeled scraper, four six cubic yard tipping lorries, a compresser, 
a low bed heavy cquipment transporter and other smaller items. 


A new low level bridge across the Komati River was built 
during the year to replace one washed away during the heavy 
floods in 1938 and a start was made on two smaller bridges. 

The design for a new low level bridge across the Great Usutu 
River at Big Bend was finalised. This bridge is designed to provide 
an outlet for a new irrigation scheme North of the river to Gollel 
the nearest railhead. 
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PART Il. 
CHAPTER I: GEOGRAPHY 


Swaziland is a small country about the size of Wales with a 
maximum length from North to South of approximately 120 
miles, and a max:mum breadth of 90 miles, the total area being 
6,704 square miles. It is enclosed on the north, west and south by 
the Transvaal province of the Union of South Africa, and on the 
tast by Portuguese East Africa and by Tongaland, part of the 
Natal Province. 


The Territory consists of three fairly well defined regions of 
approximately equal breadth, running from north to south, The 
Mountainous highveld on the west is part of the Drakensberg 
range and rises to an altitude of over 5,000 feet in places, averag- 
ing some 2,000 fect, and the low veld on the east ranges from 500 
feet to 1,500 feet. On the Eastern border lies the plateau called the 
Iehombo mountain traversed by the gorges of the Ingwavuma, 
Usutu and Black Mbuluzi Rivers; these with the Komati River 
Which flows across the north western area, are the most important 
fivers in Swaziland. Immediately west of this plateau which, 
though broken, is mainly very fertile, the ground falls abruptly in 
tocky cliffs to the Lebombo flats, the only considerable area of 
fairly level ground in the Territory and about 500 feet above sea 
level, consisting of highly fertile soil with savannah type of 
vegetation and grass of great feeding value; the rainfall is, 
however, low and in most years badly distributed. Westwards 
these flats rise by a scrics of low ridges to the middle veld where 
the gorges of the tributary system of the main rivers have opened 
out into wide rol ing valleys offering opportunities for agriculture 
and mixed farming in a more cquable climate, with higher and 
ess uncertain rair fall. The soil is, however, inherently less fertile, 
and has deteriora-ed in many places in the course of continuous 
tultivation by the Swazi. In the high veld the country is broken 
and often rugged and split hy gorges; the soil is less fertile and 
the slopes are sellom gentle enough for permanent cultivation. 
The grazing is leis nutritious, especially during the winter when 
the cattle must be fed if they are to maintain their condition or be 
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used for dairying. The high veld is, however, a good area for the 
winter grazing of sheep and is extensively used as such by farmers 
from the Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa. 


The general picture is, therefore, of a country which possesses 
considerable areas of excellent soil; rainfall is uncertain in some of 
these but with large scale irrigation, which is now taking place or 
planned for the future, they have great potentialities. The low 
veld generally is excellent cattle country, while the great variety 
of soils and climates, the facilities for the construction of smail 
irrigation schemes in the middle and the high veld afford ample 
opportunity both for mixed farming and for dairying, as well as 
for a variety of special crops such as cotton, oil seed, citrus and 
nuts of various kinds. The high veld is also suitable for afforesta- 
tion on a large scale and this is now being carried out by several 
concerns, 


CLIMATE 


Rainfall varies considerably from year to year and from 
station to station in the same year, and tends to be concentrated 
in a few violent storms. The average rainfall at Mbabane in the 
high veld is 55.6 inchcs, at Bremersdorp in the middle veld 36. 
inches and at Sipofaneni in the low veld 26.5 inches. The mean 
maximum and minimum temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit are 
respectively 72.7 and 52.6 at Mbabane, 77.7 and 54.1 at Bremers- 
dorp and 84.4 and 59.5 at Sipofaneni. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
MINING 


The early history of mining in Swaziland has been varied and 
somewhat tragic. After the concessions era of the eighties of the 
last century, a considerable amount of money was invested in two 
gold mines in the north-western mineral belt and in the course of 
working them large deposits of haematite of excellent quality were 
discovered. The mines were practically shut down in 1916 and 
thereafter the only activity for some years was on the alluvial tin 
deposits near Mbabane. The increased activity in tin mining 
recorded during 1949 and 1950 was not maintained in 1951, 
during which a reduction in production took place. Owing to the 
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vay enhanced price of the metal, however, there was an actual 
mcrease in the value of the metal produced. 

The Geological Survey Department have started diamond 
dnlling the cassiterite bearing pegmatites to substantiate if possible 
the estimate of 50,000 tons of ore with a 0.34 per cent metallic 
tn content. The work is still in progress. 

By far the biggest undertaking at the present time is the 
Havelock Asbestos Mine (New Amianthus Mines Ltd.) which is 


| estimated to have a life of over thirty years at present rates of 


output, and which accounts for a large part of income tax and 
neatly all base metal royalty receipts. 


The mine came into existence in May, 1929, the 100 claims 
being bought for £240,000, the largest amount ever paid in South 
Africa for a base mineral prospect. Development continued until 
December, 1932, when operations were temporarily suspended. 
In June, 1936, when the life of the Amianthus Mine at Kaapsche 
Hoop drew to a close, operations were again started, and by June, 
1939, the mine had been brought into production. There is an 
arial ropeway from Barberton in the Transvaal to the mine, a 
distance of about 124 miles, and over this supplies and the bagged 
fbre from the mine, etc., are transported. The mine employs 
about 140 Europeans and about 2,200 Africans. 

Gold has suffered a decline in 1951 by the closing down of the 
Pige’s Peak and the Wyldsdale Mines. Prospecting is still con- 
tnuing on the Devil's Reef. The Ivanhoe Syndicate near Forbes 
Reef are also suspending work. The reasons for this are given 
thewhere in the report. A barytes proposition is also being 
Worked in Mbabane District. There are very extensive semi- 
anthracite coal deposits in the low veld but they are not an 
onomic proposition without a railway. Deposits of calcite and 

ematite are known to exist in the Hlatikulu and Pigg’s Peak 
Districts respectively. An occurence of diaspore exists in the 

‘aiana District, with an estimated tonnage of 16,000 short 

‘ons from outcrop only, while there are numerous other mineral 

Scurences of asbestos, barytes, cassiterite, columbite, gold, 
lin, mica, propkyllite and scheelite. 


Mineral development under a Government Geologist progressed 
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slowly until 1942, when funds were provided under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act for the establishment of a 
Geological Survey Department. Since then more rapid progress 
has been possible, and the expansion of the Department, which 
was approved in 1948, is leading to further information and 
exploitation. Exploitation is, however hindered by the present 
complicated mincral ownership position and by the fact that few 
of the concessionaires have taken steps to develop their 
concessions. 


LIVESTOCK 


Swaziland is well suited to cattle ranching ani cattle are the 
main wealth of the Swazis. The 1921 census showed a total of 
146,542 head of cattle and 163,000 head of smal stock. By 1949 
these figures had increased to 433,801 head of cittle, and 262,182 
pigs, sheep and goats, some 114,000 shee being winter 
immigrants from the neighbouring provinces in the Union of 
South Africa. The 1951 figures were:— 


Cattle 409,233 
Pigs 12,262 
Sheep 27,144 * 
Goats 161,354. 


* This figure docs not include sheep coming into the 
Territory from the Union of South Africa for w:nt2r grazing. 


In 1937, 8,900 head of cattle valued at about £80,000 were 
exported while in 1951, 18,491 head valued at £354,000 were 
exported. Hides and skins to the value of £86,520 were exported 
in 1951, as compared with £63,000 in 1950. 


Although the cattle owned by the Swazi are slow maturing 
and the animal husbandry methods are poor, the return from the 
sale of livestock and livestock products is no longer uneconomic— 
in fact this industry is one of the most important in the Territory 
when revenue from exports and employment is considered. The 
provision of all animal foods for the inhabitants, draught power 
for agriculture and manure for fertilising arable areas are other 
facturs which combine to make it so. 
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The Veterinary control measures listed in last year’s Report 
still apply but great progress has been made. Trypanosomiasis has 
been eliminated but Infectious Sterility and Rift Valley Fever have 
been added to the list of diseases of stock which threaten the 
Livestock Industry. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural possibilities of Swaziland are considerable and 
Most crops can be grown. Cereals are produced by the Swazis 
mainly to provide food though they often sell a greater part of 
their harvest than their needs allow. On the whole the Swazi 
produces but a fraction of what his land under proper management 
could produce, and his methods are usually such as to reduce still 
further his. future crops. The improvement in Native Agriculture 
mentioned in last year’s Report has been maintained. 


The cash crops, of which tobacco, cotton, tung nuts, ground 
nuts and grain are at present the most important, are mostly the 
produce of the European and Coloured farmer, while the 
production of fruit and vegetables for local consumption and 
export to neighbouring markets is increasing considerably. 


FORESTRY 


The afforestation of the land, to which reference was made in 
the 1950 Report, continued in 1951. Details of the work of Usutu 
Forests, Peak Timbers, Swaziland Plantations and Swaziland 
Timbers are given in the Chapter on Development which follows 
on the Introduction to this Report. Between them these concerns 
had planted some 48,000 acres by the end of 1951. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


There is no railway in the Territory and all transport is by 
road, the road system connecting on the South, South-West, West, 
North and North-East with railheads in the Union of South 
Africa at Gollel, Piet Retief, Breyten, Hectorspruit and Komati- 
poort respectively. On the East it connects with the railhead at 
Goba in Portuguese East Africa:. 


The main motor road from Johannesburg to Lourenco Marques 
runs through Swaziland from West to East. 
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The road motor transport services of the South Africaa 
Railways and Harbours and the Portuguese East Africa 
Administration, carrying both passengers and goods operate 
between Swaziland and the railheads in the neighbouring 
Territories. The cost of maintaining these services is borne entirely 
by the Administrations operating them (except that subsidies 
equal to the motor. vehicle licences for which they are liable are 
paid to them), and the revenues derived therefrom are retained 
by the respective Administrations. 


Private bus services, which are growing rapidly in number and 
and are mostly operated by Africans, convey passengers, cream 
and other goods, usually as subsidiaries or “feeders” to the Road 
Motor Services routes. 


The Havelock Asbestos Mine has an overhead aerial cableway 
twelve and a half miles long from the Mine to Barberton in the 
Transvaal for the transport of asbestos and supplies. 


The telephone system connects Mbabane with all district 
offices, while telegraphic communication exists between Mbabane 
and Bremersdorp and Johannesburg and Pretoria in the Transvaal. 


CHAPTER II: HISTORY OF THE SWAZI PEOPLE 


The Swazis are a race related to the Zulus and speak the same 
language, with minor modifications. According to themselves the 
tribe lived originally in Southern Tongwland, whence they 
migrated about 150 years ago to the Shiselweni country, that s 
the country to the West of the Lebombo range, between the 
Pongolo and Great Usutu Rivers. Here they remained until 1815 
when being attacked by Zwide, Chief of the Ndwandwe, the 
major portion of the tribe under their chief Sobhuza, better known 
as Somhlolo, fled North and settled near the present site of 
Bremersdorp. The petty tribes or clans of Baroswi Bavenda 1r 
Bapedi origin, then in occupation of Swaziland North of the 
Great Usutu, were conquered and absorbed. Under Sobhuza and 
his successor, Mswazi, they occupied territory up to Barberton 
in the North, and extending towards Carolina and Ermelo in the 
West, while the tribes occupying what is now the Lydenburg 
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District also paid tribute to the Swazi King. 


The Swazis are known to themselves and other Native tribes 
as Abaka-Ngwane, that is, the people of Ngwane, one of their 
early chiefs, and the country as Ka-Ngwane, the land of Ngwane. 


After their flight to the North they were never seriously 
disturbed, though they were occasionally raided by Zulu tribes 
from the South, especially after the death of Dingane, who is 
reputed to have been killed by a Swazi impi on the Southern 
border after his defeat by Boers and his brother Mpande. 
Subsequently through the good offices of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, amicable relations subsisted with Mpande the Zulu 
King, and his successor, Cetshwayo. In 1879 the Swazis assisted 
the British in the war against Sikukuku, but they took no part in 
the Zulu war. 


The Native Government consisted of the King and _ his 
council, made up of the Malangeni (the chiefs of royal blood), 
and the chief Indunas of the Tribe. The assistance of “doctors” 
was called in whenever necessary to communicate with the spirits 
of departed chiefs, and to clear the country of sorcerers and other 
evildoers. A military system of trained regiments on the lines 
formulated by Dingiswayo and Tshaka, was adopted, mainly no 
doubt, as a defence against the Zulus. 


In 1846 Mswazi ceded whatever rights he had in the 
Lydenburg District to the Lydenburg Republic. Subsequently he, 
and later Mbandeni, entered into agreements purporting to cede 
the whole of the Territory to that Republic and to its successor, 
the South African Republic. These latter cessions were in fact 
nullificd by the conventions of 1881 and 1884, entered into between 
Great Britain and the Republic, though the houndarics of the 
Transvaal laid down in the 1881 Convention constituted a con- 
siderable encroachment on what was claimed to be Swazi 
Territory. 


In 1921, the Chief Regent, Labotsibeni, handed over her 
duties to her grandson, Sobhuza, who was duly installed as 
Paramount Chief. The Chief Regent had a long term of office 
after the death of her husband Mbandeni, in 1889, and later of 
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her son Bhunu. She was a wise chief and did valuable work for 
her people and country and her relations with the Administration 
were always of a friendly nature; she died in 1925. The present 
Paramount Chief, Sobhuza II, C.B.E. is 50 years of age and was 
educated at Zombode in Swaziland, and at Lovedale in the Cape 
Province. 


A total of 3,836 Swazis served in the African Pioneer Corps 
during the 1939/45 War. These troops served in the Middle East, 
the Mediterranean and the Italian theatres with considerable 
distinction. They were in the main, recruited in accordance with 
the traditional military system mentioned above. 


HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF SWAZILAND 


During the eighteen eighties the King Mbandeni, in return for 
money and other payments, granted only concessions to Europeans 
for varying periods. Every conceivable right was granted away not 
only to land, minerals, grazing and timber, but also right to 
exemptions from taxes, to railways, telegraphs, mining patents, 
collection of King’s revenue and trading. All unallotted land and 
minerals also formed the subject of concessions. 


In 1888 a charter of self-government was granted to the 
Europeans in the country and, two years later under a Convention 
between Her Majesty's Government and the South African 
Republic, a provisional Government, consisting of representatives 
of the two Powers and a representative of the Swazis, was sect up 
with the consent of the latter. Power to appoint a Government 
Secretary, an Attorney General and other officials was given, and 
a Court was established which adjudicated on the initial validity 
of all concessions granted by Mbandeni, which with few 
exceptions, were confirmed. 


In accordance with the pledges given to the Government of 
the South African Republic, the provisional Administration came 
to an end three years later, when the British Government signed 
a fresh Convention permitting the South African Republic to 
acquire from the Regent and her Council an Organic Proclamation 
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confering on the Republic rights of jurisdiction, legislation, and 
administration without incorporation in the Republic. The Swazis 
refused to sign the Proclamation which had been drafted for them, 
but its provisions with some of those in the 1893 Convention, 
were embodied in the final Convention of 1894, under which the 
South African Republic exercised powers of protection, legisla’ 
on, jurisdiction and administration in Swaziland, subject to the 
imitations of the Convention. 


On the conquest of the Transvaal, all the rights and powers of 
the South African Republic passed to His Majesty, and, on the 
cessation of hostilities, a British Special Commissioner, with a 
saall force of South African Constabulary was sent into the 
country and a provisional Administration was established. An 
Order-in-Council under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act was issued 
in June, 1903 providing that the Governor of the Transvaal should 
administer Swaziland, and conferring on him the right to legislate 
ty Proclamation. . 


In accordance with the powers granted to him, the Governor 
of the Transvaal issued a proclamation in 1904 providing for 
administration and for dealing with the question of concessions. 
The laws of the Transvaal in force at the date of the Proclamation 
were applied to Swaziland mutatis mutandis. Courts were establish- 
al with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, 
ind an appeal was allowed from the decisions of the chiefs in 
cvil matters to the Court of the Resident Magistrate. The chiefs 
vere otherwise confirmed in their civil jurisdiction over Natives 
scbject to the exclusion of usages incompatible with the due 
exercise of His Majesty's power and jurisdiction, or clearly 
injurious to the welfare of the Natives. 


The Commission constituted under the Proclamation of 1904 
to deal with the concessions examined the concessions granting 
exclusive rights, except exclusive rights to land and minerals, with 
aview to their expropriation at their value prior to the com- 
nencement of the Boer War. The Commission reported in 1906, 
and the Concessions, the subject of its report were, with few 
exceptions, expropriated. The Commission subsequertly dealt 
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with the question of boundaries of land, mineral and grazing 
concessions, and the general survey of these concessions necessary 
to determine the conflicting rights was also completed. Unde: 
the Concession Partition Proclamation of 1907, land and grazing 
concessions suffered a deduction of one-third of their area for the 
sole and exclusive use and occupation of the Swazis, and the 
remaining two-thirds were freed from occupation subject to th 
provision that for five years from the Ist July, 1909, no Native: 
actually resident on such land could be compelled to move there 
from, but after that period they could only continue to occupy 
such land on terms to be agreed upon between themselves an: 
the concessionaires, these agreements being subject to con: 
firmation by the Resident Commissioner. Proclamation No. 24 
of 1913 provided simple and effective machinery for the removal 
of Natives from concessions after the five-year period had elapsed 
but, in fact, no large scale movement of Natives from the 
concessions took place. Those who wished to move did so 
voluntarily while the remainder made terms with the con: 
cessionaires and remained on the farms. 


From 1914, when the landowner acquired full right to the 
land, agriculture on European holdings developed. Two large 
cotton plantations attracted British capital, and a non-profit making 
company, fostered by the Government, took over a_ considerable 
tract of country for the purpose of establishing selected 

* European settlers as agriculturalists. The tobacco growing 
industry was encouraged, and considerable sums of British capital 
were invested in the resuscitation of mining. Unfortunately the 
Great War, with its aftermath of financial stringencies, seriously 
limited the expansion of pioneer efforts in a new country. It was 
not until the visit of the Rt. Honourable L.S. Amery in 1927 
that amenities, very essential for development, were provided 
from a vote of £60,000 granted by the Dominions Office, and 
from that date progress on European land has been marked 


Since the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 1907, fairly 
substantial areas have been purchased by the Swazi Nation, and 
some small farms by individual Africans. In addition, land has 
been purchased by the Native Land Settlement Scheme to which 
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:as keen added certain Crown Land. At the end of 1951 of the 
179,000 acres comprisng the Territory, the following areas were 
sailable for occupation by the Swazis:— 


Native Areas 1,633,772 acres 
Land purchased by the Swazi 
Nation 219,000 acres 


Land purchased and Crown land 
set aside for Native Land 


Settlement 363,865 acres 
Land owned by individual 
Africans 12,000 acres 
2,228,637 


It will be seen that slightly more than half of Swaziland 1s 
valable for African occupation, 


The Native Areas are distributed in thirty-five separate blocks 
cattered over the Territory, and the result is a patchwork of land 
‘2 European and African occupation, while the Native Land 
Sntlement Areas are for the most part adjacent to the 
crvexisting Native Areas. This interspersion of European and 
Afncan Areas, which resulted from the Grey-Coryndon  sub- 
sasion of the country in 1909, while it has increased the 
ificulties of administrating the Swazis, and providing social 
<rvices for them, has had the beneficial effect of increasing the 
‘aderstanding between the European and African races in a 
sintory where their destinies are inextricably associated and his 
accomplished much to encourage the imitative character of the 
African by influencing him to adopt improvements in housing, 


‘nthe fertilising of his ficlds, and in his agricultural methods 
generally. 


Before the purchase of the Native Land Settlement Areas it 
was estimated that at least 27,000 Africans remained as squatters 
on European owned land, and it is estimated that some 10,000 
Africans are now on the Native Land Settlement areas, a large 
part of which still awaits survey and development. 
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Mineral rights in Swaziland are held separately from surface 
rights, and in some cases the former are prior-dated to the latter 
and in others later-dated. The result has been that machinery, 
still unsatisfactory in many respects, has had to be devised ro 
rationalise as far as possible the extremely complicated and 
intricate over-lapping rights. It is hoped, however, that in the 
fairly near future a commission will be appointed to revise and 
simplify the mineral laws. A_ significant development was the 
promulgation of the Ancillary Rights Proclamation of 1950 
which empowers the Resident Commissioner to cancel ancillary 
rights in certain cases, and this power has already been exercised 
in a case where the possesion of ancillary rights by the owner of 
a mineral concession was holding up much needed development 
of surface rights. 


Considerable areas of landgin the Territory are owned by 
Europeans resident in the Union of South Africa, some of whom 
make little use of the land except for winter grazing for their 
sheep. 

One of the most significant events which has occurred in the 
settlement of Swaziland, was the initiation by the Colonial 
Development Corporation in 1949 of a large scale forestry 
project in the highveld of the West of the Territory. It is wortl y 
of note that this will be the largest single block of man-made 
forest in the world. 


CHAPTER III: ADMINISTRATION. 


By an Order-in-Council, dated Ist December, 1906, the contral 
of Swaziland was transferred from the Governor of the Transyal 
to the High Commissioner for Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Swaziland. The High Commissioner issued a 
Proclamation in March, 1907, providing for the appointment of 
a Resident Commissioner, a Government Secretary and District 
Commissioners, and the establishment of a Police Force. 


The Resident Commissioner exercises such administration and 
control, and is vested with all such powers, authorities and 
jurisdiction as are conferred upon him by the Proclamation and 
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other laws, or by the terms of his commission, subject to the 
directions and instructions of the High Commissioner. 


The laws of Transvaal were, as has already been stated, 
reenacted mutatis mutandis and, except where modified by 
statute, the Roman Dutch Common Law was put in force by the 
Proclamation. A special Court, now the High Court, having the 
full jurisdiction of a Superior Court, was established together 
with Courts of District Commissioners with a limited jurisdiction. 

The paramount Chief and other Chiefs were confirmed in 
their civil jurisdiction over Africans, subject to appeal to the 
Resident Commissioner, and later to the High Court. Provision 
was made for the Swaziland Deeds Office and the Surveyor- 
General's Office to remain at Pretoria under the control of the 
officers responsible prior to the date of the Proclamation. 


In 1921 an Advisory Council consisting of elected representa- 
tives of the Europeans in the Territory was established to advise 
the Administration on purely European affairs. Under a 
proclamation of. 1949 the Council was reconstituted and received 
fatutory recognition, the Territory being divided into ten 
electoral divisions each electing one member to the Council; In 
addition to the elected members the Council consists of the 
Resident Commissioner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner and 
six official members who, however, have no power to vote and 
who attend in an advisory capacity. Elections were held in 1949. 
The full Council generally meets twice a year, and a Standing 
Committee consisting of the Resident Commissioner, the Deputy 
Resident Commissioner, and four elected members appointed at 
the first session of the Council meets whenever necessary to 
consider matters of urgency. 


The traditional system of government among the Swazi 
people is that of a Paramount Chief (Ingwenyama), acting in 
conjuction with a Council. The Council is composed of the 
Chiefs and leading men of the Nation, but any adult Swazi has 
the right to take part in its discussions. There is also a Council 
which functions in connection with matters of routine and which 
acts as a body of advisers to the Paramount Chief in personal and 
family matters. 
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In 1944 a Proclamation was issued by the High Commissioner 
recognising the Paramount Chief and Council as the Native 
Authority for the Territory, and investing the Native Authority 
with power to issue to Africans in Swaziland legally enforceable 
orders on a large number of subjects. Owing, however, to the 
fact that this Proclamation did not contorm sufficiently to Native 
law and custom, it never had the support of the Paramount Chief, 
and as a consequence did not function satisfactorily. This 
Proclamation was repealed and replaced in 1950 in a form accept- 
able to the Paramount Chief and Council. 


The Resident Commissioner has kept in close and constant 
touch with the somewhat exiguous and loosely formed committee 
of the Inner Council representing the Native Authority and mects 
the whole Council, which includes the Paramount Chief, as 
necessity arises, to discuss matters regarded as being too important 
to be dealt with by the Inner Council. A Standing Committee, 
consisting of a Chairman, a Secretary, a Clerk and six members, 
each representing one of the districts of the Territory, has now 
been appointed. The members of the Committee are of 
considerable influence in the districts which they represent, and 
it is anticipated that the Committee will rationalise and bring 
continuity to the work which has hitherto been performed by 
members of the Inner Council. 


The Paramount Chief and other Native Chiefs have continued, 
by virtue of Proclamation No. 4 of 1907, as amended, to exercise 
jurisdiction according to Native law and custom in all civil 
disputes in which Africans only are concerned, an appeal lying 
to the High Court of Swaziland, whose decisions are final, 
criminal cases being tricd before Subordinate Courts presided 
over by European officials. 


The Proclamation providing for the establishment of Native 
Courts appeared at the end of 1950, but due to the fact that it 
could not be officially announced to the Swazi Nation until the 
meeting of the General Council in the middle of the following 
year and to the desire of the Administration to synchronise the 
commencement of the operation of Courts and Treasury, no 
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Csurts were established until towards the end of 1951. The 
system of Native Courts is fully described under the heading of 
' JUSTICE in Chapter IX of this Report. 


A further step in the devclopment of Native administration 
in Swaziland was the establishment of a Swazi National Treasury 
+ cader Proclamation No. 81 of 1950. Until the establishment of 
ths Treasury there was a Swazi National Fund under the control 
of the High Commissioner set up by Proclamation in 1910. This 


a 


Fund was used primarily for the education of Africans in the 
ritory and its revenue consisted of the deduction of 2s. from 
ry Native tax receipt issued and of small sums paid as rent 
hr trading sites on Native Areas etc. The Paramount Chief and 
NJhlovukazi (Queen Mother) were paid subsidies from Govern- 
nent tunds and no other Chiefs received salaries or other grants. 
The Paramount Chicf, Ndhlovukazi, Chicfs and Native 
Administration Officers are now paid from the National Treasury, 
shose revenue is dependent on a proportion of Native tax 
ther with all Court fines and fees. A properly organised 
Native Administration is now emerging but time must elapse 
tefore it takes its final shape. 


The Coloured community of Swaziland is not formally 
| toresented to Government although some Eurafricans make use 
;} f elected members of the European Advisory Council, while 
thers tend towards the Swazis in sympathy and outlook. There 
', however, now evident a marked class consciousness amongst 
, ‘he Coloured people of the Territory, and an increasing demand 
for treatment as part of the European population. There is a new 
Euafrican Association which shows signs of being more effective 
; id permanent than its predecessors. 


There are proclaimed townships at Mbabane, Bremersdorp, 
Stgi, Hilatikulu and Goedgegun. In each, an Urban Area 
Advisory Committee, which consists of certain officials and elected 
ton-officials, functions under the Chairmanship of the District 
Commissioner and advises on the administration and welfare of 
the township and surrounding urban area. It was found 
Necessary to redraft part of the proposed legislation mentioned in 
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last year’s report and this will be discussed with the European 
Advisory Council in 1952. 


School Committees consisting of not less than five and not 
more than seven members may, in terms of the Swaziland Public 
Education Proclamation 1943, be elected for any public Europcan 
School in the Territory by parents who are resident in Swaziland 
and who, at the time of election, have one or more children on 
the roll of the school. The Committees function under the 
Chairmanship of the District Commissioner and their powers and 
duties are to bring to the notice of the Education Department 
any matter which concerns the welfare and efficiency of the 
school, while the Education Department may delegate further 
powers and duties to them. : 


The Proclamation also provides for the establishment of a 
School Board for the Territory consisting of members elected by 
each school committee and of other members appointed by the 
Resident Commissioner. The Board functions under the Chair- 
manship of the Principal Education Officer, and has power to 
advise the Resident Commissioner on all matters connected with 
the provision of schools and school accommodation in the 
Territory and on other educational matters affecting Europeans 
which may be referred to it by the Resident Commissioner. 


A Board of Advice on Native Education has also been 
established and is representative of Mission Societies operating in 
Swaziland, the Native Authority, the Teachers’ Association and 
of Government. The Board advises the Resident Commissioner 
on matters concerning Native Education in the Territory. In 
some districts District Education Committees have been 
established; these are purely advisory in capacity. 


CHAPTER IV: WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
With the following exceptions, Imperial weights and measures 
are in use:— 
Dry Measure: 
1 ton (short) 2,000 Ibs. 
1 ton (long) = 2,240 Ibs. 
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Linear Measure: 

1 rood = 12 Cape feet. 

1 Cape foot = 1.033 English feet. 
Liquid Measure: : 

1 Leaguer = 2. hogsheads. 
Surface or Land Measure: 

1 morgen = 600 square roods. 


1 square rood 
1,000 Cape feet 
1,000 morgen 
1,000 yards 
1,000 Cape feet 
1,000 metres 


1 morgen 


ll 
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144 square feet. 
1,033 English feet. 
2,116% English acres 
914 metres. 

314.855 metres 
1,093.62 yards. 
0.8565 hectares. 


AND PERIODICALS 


Two newspapers are published in Swaziland: “The Times of 
Siailand”, published weekly in English, and “Izwi Lama Swazi” 
(The Voice of Swazi) published monthly in English and Zulu. 
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PART I. 


Introduction. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


Overshadowing all else during 1952 was the news of the 
sudden death of His Majesty King George VI on the 6th 
February, which was received by all sections of the community 
with profound and heartfelt sorrow. On the day of His Late 
Majesty’s Funeral, Memorial Services were held at all administra- 
tive headquarters and at other centres throughout the Territory. 

The European Advisory Council dissolved on the 30th April 
und a new Council was elected during June. 


The year 1952 has been one of increased productivity in the 
field of agriculture in spite of the drought which affected Swazi- 
land in common with the rest of South Africa in the late summer 
of the 1951/1952 season. The value of exports of agricultural and 
forestry produce is estimated to be about £385,000 which is an 
increase of more than 60 per cent over 1951. In mineral pro- 
ductio. the value of exports increased from £1,908,642 to 
£2,388.195. 

The Native Courts which were established in October, 1951 
under the Native Courts Proclamation of 1950 have been operat- 
ing satisfactorily, and the Presidents have taken to their new 
duties with aptitude and diligence. No rules have as yet been 
fromulgated for the cunduct of Native Courts as it has been desired 
to adhere as closely as possible to Swazi customary procedure, but 
Court Presidents have now indicated that there are some direc- 
tons in which rules are desirable, particularly in respect of appeals. 

His Fxcellency the High Commissioner and Lady le Rougetel 
paid a visit to the Territory during October and again during 
December. 


DEVELOPMENT IN SWAZILAND. 


Mos: satisfactory progress in the ficld of afforestation con- 
tinued throughout the year and over 22,600 acres were planted 
‘2 pines up to the end of June, 1952, bringing the total area under 
this species to approximately 74,000 acres. Approximately 2,000 
acres were planted to wattles bringing the total area under this 
Crop to at least 35 000 acres. 
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Dur.ng the year Peak Timbers, Ltd, which owns approx- 
imately 75,000 acres of which 60,000 are regarded as suitable for 
afforestation, planted about 10,000 acres, the species mainly used 
being Pinus patula, thus bringing the total afforested area to 
40,000 acres. Under conditions existing at Pigg’s Peak, Pinus 
patula is more difficult to handle than other species of pines but 
once crtablished grows faster. The Company’s oldest plantations 
are now nearly five years old and recent surveys have indicated 
that the Pinus patula is behaving there as it has for forty years in 
similar areas in the Union of South Africa. 

The Company completed four more houses for European Staff 
and inade certain additions to existing buildings, built 55 miles of 
rew roads and 33 additional miles of telephone line. Swazi- 
land Plantations Ltd. which owns 11,400 acres has now 
9,500 <cres under trees and is fully planted up. The Company 
considers it will require 150 horse power in 1954, mainly for the 
operation of its mills, increasing to 400 horse power by 1958 or 
1959 end for this purpose has commenced a hydro-electric scheme 
on the Nkomozana River. This project allows for the installation 
of two 500 horse power sets of which only one will be installed 
initially. 

The Usutu Forests undertaking of the Colonial Development 
Corporation continues to operate successfully and has now 
afforested 31,625 acres of its property. p 

On the Corporation's other project, the Swaziland Irrigation 
Scheme. main emphasis was laid during the year on_ intensive 
froduction of tobacco, maize, kaffir corn, ground nuts and rice. 
Bush clearing on the property continued and 1,200 acres were 
prepared for rice production: most of this area having been 
planted to this crop by the end of the year. 


A pump station was erected to house five large engines to 
raise 26 cusecs of water from the Komati River. Work was 
undertaken on the large irrigation canal with subsidiary furrows 
to carry the water to the newly prepared land. 

The Scheme’s supporting programme of construction of houses, 
sheds, and water supplies to Maintain the necessary staff and 
activities associated with its expansion, continues. 
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Development of the United Plantations S.A. (Pty.) Ltd. two 
Properties—5,500 acres on the Lomati River in the Pigg’s Peak 
district and 1,500 acres on the Usutu River in the Stegi district— 
progressed satisfactorily. Both projects are expected to be com- 
pleted in 1953. On the Pigg’s Peak property it is intended to 
establish approxtmately 600 acres under Citrus orchards, and the 
remaiaing arable ground under bananas, pineapples, cotton, maize, 
nce: urigation will be by water pumped from the Lomati river. 
On the Stegi property rice, maize, and cotton is to be grown 
under irrigation by a gravity canal from the Usutu River. Tho 
Production of sugar in this area is also under consideration. 

At Kubuta, which at present consists of five farming units, 
the year has been marked by steady progress. 


On four of the five divisions bananas are being very success- 

fully grown and 320 acres have now been planted to this crop: 
the fruit being transported from the property by 10-ton buses 
belonging to the Road Motor Transport Services of the S.A. 
Kailways and Harbours. 
_ Th: Malkerns Irrigation Scheme, which commands a con- 
Siderahie area of irrigable land, after a number of setbacks, was 
by the end of the year within sight of completion of the canal 
system. This scheme will extract 100 cusecs of water from the 
Usutu Rver, 

An old furrow on the lower reaches of the Ngwavuma river, 
In respect of which water rights were granted a number of years 
980, vas re-opened, bringing several farms close to the Lubombo 
Range in the Hlatikulu district under irrigation. 

The Natural Resources Board, set up December, 1951, held 
‘everal meetings during the year and as a result of its activities 
‘terest in soil and water conservation increased considerably. ; 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Striking progress was made in the field of African Education 
} during 1952. The total enrolment increased by 10 per cent over 
: the 1651 figure to reach 15,883. A large new high school for 
African boys has been built by the Roman Catholic Mission at 
\ Bremersdorp and will open officially in January, 1953. The 
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introduction of full Matriculation training at Matapha resulted in 
the number of secondary school pupils iincreasing from 264 in 
1951 tu 332 in 1952; work on the Government Teacher Training 
Centrz was completed in December. and 24 students will be 
enrolled in February, 1953. Finally, the number of _ teachers 
employed in African schools increased from 414 in 1951 to 447 
in 1952 A Housecraft school for African girls was established in 
January, 1952 at the Mbuluzi Mission Station, near Mbabane 

Two major events took place in the sphcre of European 
Education. These were the decision to introduce full Matricula- 
tion training at the Goedgegun School in Southern Swaziland and 
a genera! upgrading of teachers’ salaries. A new primary school 
was built at the headquarters site of the Colonial Development 
Corporation's Usutu Forest project and plans were drawn up 
for the expansion of the school at Pigg’s Peak. 


For Eurafrican girls a Housecraft training centre was establish 
ed at Our Lady of Sorrow Catholic School at Hluti in January, 
1952. 


NATIVE LAND SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
The following three settlement areas are now in full operation: 


Mayiwane: Pigg’s Peak District: 90,000 acres. 
Nkwene: Hlatikulu District: 18,000 acres. 
.  Singceni: Hlatikulu District: 12,000 acres. 


The majority of the 8,700 odd settlers on these properties 
appear to have realised that the settlement schemes are highly 
beneficial to them and many showed considerable keenness and 
interest in the work 

The agricultural methods of the settlers have shewn marked 
improvement’ and most of them now use good agricultural 


implements which they are able to purchase through the Depart 
ment. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Rural Development Teams continue to concentrate on simple 
soil conservation measures and as the result of intensified efforts 


15,500 miles of contour grass strips were marked out, compared 
with 9,500 in the previous year, 
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In spite of the depressing effect of two bad seasons, the standard 
of cultivation.continued to rise, and the proportion of the 1952/53 
aop which was planted in rows with manure and fertilizer and, 
well cultivated was greater than ever before. The Agricultural 


Department by providing five Ferguson tractors (as well as a 


range of ox-drawn implements) for hire during the ploughing 
seasor assisted greatly. The tractors are to serve the dual purpose 
of crop production during the planting season and soil and water 
conservation in the remainder of the year. They have helped the 
peopie greatly when they had no implements of their own, or 
when their draught-oxen were in poor condition, and have had 
an cncouraging success. . F 

During the year it was possible to inaugurate a programme of 
stock reduction in the Mzimnene River catchment area which, 
like many peri-urban and heavily populated Middle and Highveld 
areas, 1s overstocked. The Impala Ranch was made available by 
Government to serve as one for redistribution of the surplus 
cattle This pilot scheme is still regarded with some suspicion 
which, however, shows signs of disappearing. A most encouraging 
sign is that the stock limitation aspect is being dealt with by a 
Committee of Swazis appointed especially by the Native Author- 
ity. 


NETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Severe drought conditions were followed by one of the heaviest 
invasions in history of armyworm. Grazing in extensive areas 
became extremely scarce and water supplies throughout the Bush- 
veld were confined to the larger rivers. In consequence, stock 
suffered severely. Favourable rains in the latter half of the Winter 
and Spring .of 1951 had resulted in an abnormally heavy winter 
calf crop and this together with reduced exports in 1952 led to 
an increase of 15,000 head in the cattle population. Towards the 
end of the year a Proclamation prohibiting the slaughter and 
export for slaughter of breeding and immature cattle was publish- 
ed and will become effective on Ist January, 1953. It is anticipated 
that this legislation will do much to prevent unwarranted wastage 
and to build up the cattle herds in the understocked areas. 
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Of all the dangerous scheduled diseases of stock which have 
occurred in or which have beset the Territory, ony three cases 
of anthrax occurred in 1952. The disease position is, therefore, 
most encouraging and with the elimination or absence of the 
major scheduled diseases it is planned to devote more time to 
problems affecting animal husbandry. 


As for many years past, the livestock industry supplied fully 
the local markets and earned revenue in the export markets. 


Work carried out by the Department in connection with 
Colon'al Development and Welfare Schemes included the erection 
of cighteen more dipping tanks; the construction of sixty dams for 
water storage and development of under-ground water supplies in 
the Bushveld. Four successful boreholes did much to alleviate the 
distress in the Stegi Bushveld. The Mpisi Cattle Breeding and 
Experimental Station has been expanded by the purchase of 
additional land. Although European ranchers have acknowledged 
the value of the improved Mpisi bulls the Swazi has not yet 
responded, ‘ ‘4 

Thz majority of the first twenty Mpisi trained Cattle Guards 
have proved to be useful officers of the Department. Of the 20 
enrollzd in December, 1951, nineteen passed out. Seventeen of 
these will take up field duties in the new year. Two are to receive 
special additional training and will be employed by the Native 
Authority as Animal Husbandry Assistants. The scope of this 
project has been now expanded to include the 
training of Stock Inspectors and serving Cattle Guards. The third 
course of twenty pupils started in December. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


In agriculture the development of irrigation continued to be an 
impor:ant feature and though, with the exception of the Swaziland 
Irrigation Scheme (Colonial Development Coroporation), no large’ 
scale cultivation had been undertaken by the end of the yeah 
encouraging progress has been made on the Malkerns Irrigation 
Scheme, the Usutu Big Bend Scheme and several smaller gravity 
schemes. In addition many farmers are using pumping outfits and 
spray irrigation to an increasing extent. Large scale irrigation 
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development of the bushveld area is also being considered by 
associations of interested landowners and farmers. 


The air of optimism and development pervading the Terri- 
tory has also attracted the attention of specialists in various fields 
of agriculture in the Union and there is a considerable influx of 
capital for investment. The prospects for the establishment of a 
sugar industry, based on irrigation in the lowveld, are being 
actively examined and in the middleveld, in proximity to the 
Malkerns Irrigation Scheme, land has been bought for pine-apple 
plantations on such a scale that the volume of produce required by 
a cannery could be largely grown on it. 


An important advance has been the construction of the 
bridge over the Usuthu River to link the Stegi bushveld area 
directly with railhead at Golle!. The re-alignment of part of the 
road between Kubuta and Hlatikulu to reduce the gradient has 
also {-cilitated the export of bananas, and the projected new 
bridge over the Usutu and realignment on the Mankaiana road 
will similarly help the movement of produce from the Malkerns 
Irrigation Scheme. 


The autumn rains were very favourable for tree planting 
and more than 22,000 acres of Pinus spp. were established, 
bringing the total area to over 74,000 acres. Growth during the 
year, as a result of late rains and a relatively warm winter, has 
been excellent. Wattle, under the stimulus of high prices for 
bark (up to £25 per long ton) has also been established on a 
larger area and there is now some danger that land suitable and 
necessary for food production will be put down to wattle by 
European farmers as well as Africans. 

The Natural Resources Board, whose primary duty is to 
promote the conservation of soil and water in European area, 
was irtive during the year in studying the problems confronting 
it and in stimulating the European farming community to a sense 
of personal responsibility. 

Although no subsidies were paid on conservation works and 
Government could give little help with machinery, considerable 
progress was made by the efforts of the individual farmers. At 
the end of the year a well-known authority visited the Territory 
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under the auspices of the Natural Resources Board to advise on 
conservation and grazing control measures. 


The allocation of Phosphatic Fertilizers was 3,900 tons, 
coMpared with 4,333% in 1951. The amount of Sulphate of 
Ammonia was 275 tons compared with 155 in 1951. The use of 
phosphatic fertilizers in Native Area showed a slight decline 
compared with the previous year, owing to the fall ia the 
purchasing power of the people. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


The level of Out-patient attendances at the hospitals was 
similar to that of 1951, except in the case of Hlatikulu where the 
numbers increased by 33.4 per cent. 

Admissions to Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Mankaiana and the Raleigh 
Fitkin Memorial Hospital increased by 2.5 per cent. 0.02 per cent. 
0.7 per cent. and 0.5 per cent respectively. The average number 
of In-patients per day at each of the four hospitals mentioned 
was as follows: 104.7, 83.4, 30.0 and 102.7. 

There was a 30 per cent decrease in the average daily number 
of patients at the Mbuluzi Leper Hospital, as a result of the 
increased number discharged on symptom-free probation follow: 
ing treatment with 4:41 Diaminodiphenyl-sulphone (DADPS). 

No cases of smallpox were reported during the year under 
review. 

Eight cases of Diphtheria were reported as compared with 
seventeen in the previous year. Seven cases occurred in the 
Manzini District and one in the Mbabane area. 

Preliminary investigations into the distribution of the snail 
hosts of Schistosoma, infectivity rates and disease incidence wert 
completed in Bremersdorp area and control measures were 
irstituted in September. A second sulphation was carricd out in 
December, and the results so far have been encouraging. The 
eradication of snail vectors is not being attempted, the aim heing 
to reduce the snail population below the transmission-density. 

A new thirty-bedded combined Hospital at Mahamba Mission 
was formally opened on 26th July, and a fifteen-bedded Tuber 
culosis Block for which funds (£2000) were provided by the 
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Covernor-General’s National War Fund, is in course’ of con- 
struction. The fund also awarded £7,000 to the Nazarene Mission 
lor the provision of an isolation block for tuberculosis cases and 
certain ancillary services at the Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital, 
Bremersdorp . A new Government Health Centre was opened at 
Lesters in the Native Land Settlement area near Herefords. 

The new drug Iso-nicotinic-acid-hydrazide is being subjected 
to clinical trial at hospitals in the Territory, its use being restricted 
to patients in institutions where there are facilities for detecting 
Fossible toxic effects as well as assessing results. 


A survey involving the detailed examination of over 3,000 
school children was carried out, and in conjunction therewith the 
incidence of Tuberculosis, Malnutrition and Schistosomiasis was 
investigated. The survey revealed that the general health of the 
Swazi school child is good, and there was no evidence of gross 
malnutrition, With the exception of Bilharziasis, which gave an 
overall infection rate of 34 per cent on the basis of a single 
examination, the incidence of disease was low. 

Arrangements have been made to administer sodium iodine to 
Native children in areas in which endemic goitre is particularly 
prevalent. 

The incidence of malaria assessed on the basis of the number 
cases admitted to District Hospitals fell by 37.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 1951, despite the fact that the number of admissions 
at Hlatikulu during the second half of December exceeded the 
maximum monthly admission figure attained at any hospital 
during the last three years. 


During the 1951/52 transmission season 45,780 huts in the 
low and middleveld were sprayed with residual insecticide, and 
31,900 in the low veld received a second application in February. 
The second spraying was necessitated by the fact that wettable 
B.H.C. powder (10 per cent gamma content) which has a shorter 
residual effect was used in substitution for D.D.T. which was in 
short supply. The only areas treated with the M25 (5 per cent 
D.D.T.) Emulsion were Herefords, Horo and the Lomati Valley, 
where a single application sufficed. Three spiayings were nece- 
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ssary at the Swaziland Irrigation Scheme (C.D.C.) where prolific 
mosquito breeding was encountered, and intensified control 
measures were instituted. Check spraying throughout the trans: 
mission season revealed no adult mosquitos in huts treated with 
D.D.T. or B.H.C. except in a small area North of the Komati 
River, close, to rice paddies at Border Gate, and in some huts on 
the Swaziland Irrigation Scheme. 


The parasite rates in children from all age groups from bush- 
veld areas controlled for two and more years, and one year only 
were 2.1 per cent and 20.9 per cent respectively, as compared 
with 50-80 per cent before anti-malaria measures were introduced. 
The 1951/52 transmission season was the first in which all 
accessible malarious areas in Swaziland were subjected to control. 
100,000 persons were thus afforded protection, and the measures 


employed have so far been attended with an outstanding degree 
cf success. 


The cases of malaria treated by field and laboratory staff set 
cut in the following table, again show a noteworthy decrease as 


compared with those of the previous year, and are in fact the 
lowest on record. 


1952 Field Staff 


January 0 


Laboratory (x) ie 


0 
February ll 0 
March 18 0 
April 18 0 
May 16 0 
June 8 0 
July 0 e 
August 0 0 
September 1 0 
October 3 0 
November 2 0 
December 4 0 


eI Cr ee 
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Heavy and widespread rains occurred throughout the territory 
during the last quarter of the year, ie. October 2.5°, November 
5.2", December 8.4", and climatic conditions being exceptionally 
favourable, extensive breeding of A. gambiae is taking place in 
many parts of the bushveld, and at the Swaziland Irrigation 
Scheme where sice-growing operations have greatly increased 
and 1,400 acres are now under cultivation. In the event of the 
heavy rains continuing during the early part of 1953 the territory 
May experience a season of abnormally heavy malaria transmission 
as at no time since 1946 have conditions been so adverse from 
the point of view of malaria control. Hut spraying in the con- 
trolled areas was commenced early in November. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT 


The 10th of May, 1952 is a notable landmark in the history 
of Geological work in the Territory. It wasonthisday in 1942 that 
the present Director was appointed (originally as Government 
Geologist) to undertake preliminary investigations as to its mineral 
possibilities. During the year steady progress has been made in 
geological mapping and investigation of mineral deposits, in spite 
of the loss to the department by the death of one of the geologists 
engaged on mapping. A total area of 662 square miles was 
covered by two geologists by the end of the year. This is slightly 
below the average of the previous two years. The decrease has 
been caused by illness and the more detailed Geology mapped. 
The total area mapped is now 3,169 square miles or 47 per cent 
of the Territory. It is estimated that the mapping programme at 
the scale of 1:25,000 will be completed in another 43 years, if the 
average rate of mapping for the past three years is maintained. 

Investigations have been undertaken on prospects of cassiterite, 


chrysotile asbestos, columbite-tantalite, copper, monazite, sheelite 
and zinc. The diamond drilling exploration of the cassiterite 
bearing pegmatites on mineral concession No. 28, continued from 
the previous year, was finished in March. Two prospects of 
chrysotile asbestos and one of scheelite were also drilled. A total 
of 15 holes with a footage of 2.711 were completed. The drilling 
Tesults of the cassiterite pegmatite is as follows:— 


eilecade ae eek? BAS ak AS = > nde 
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ORE RESERVES 

Probable Ore 20,800 tons containing 77.27 long tons metallic tin 

Frospective Ore 10,400 * 38.64 as 7 
TOTAL 31,200 tons 115.91 My 7 


That is, a total tonnage 31,200 tons of ore containing 0.37 per 
cent metallic tin, This is, of course, for one pegmatite only. There 
are many others in the vicinity. Sufficient work has been done 
to justify the opening up of a small mine, since ore of this grade 
is being successfully worked in other parts of Southern Africa. 
The drilling results of the two chrysotile prospects showed that 
the fibre present was in unpayable quantities. The results of 
drilling the scheelite occurence would seem promising, but assay 
results are still to come in. 

Advice on underground water supplies has been given in 
connexion with the selection of boreholes to be drilled by the 
Veterinary Department which has recently acquired a per 
cussion-shot drill. Some eight sites were selected by various 
members of the department in this way. 


HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEY. 


The measuring weir commenced last year across the Little 
Usutu River near Matapha has been completed, exept for minor 
«djustments. 


A similar type of weir has also been constructed across the 
Great Usutu River on the upper side of the Sir Evelyn Baring 
bridge in the Usutu Forests area. 


The recording devices will shortly be installed to enable 
readings to be taken of the flows in these rivers at these points. 

Other weirs are to be constructed as soon as weather con’ 
ditions permit. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


The following general works were undertaken by the Building 
Section of the Department in addition to the construction of both 
African and European houses, details of which are given else 
where, 
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(a) Mbabane 

Completion of extensions to the Hospital. Erection of Store- 
room to Agricultural Offices. Minor Alterations to Residency. 
Additions to Quarters of First Assistant Secretary. 
(b) Bremersdorp. 

Erection well advanced on New Classroom, Store, Principal's 
Office and Additional Sanitary Accommodation, with water borne 
sewerage. 


Extension to offices of Principal Agricultural Officer. 
Improvements to Abattoirs including sewerage. 
(c) Goedgegun. 
Erection of Children’s Hostel at School. 
(8) Seegi. 
Erection of Garage and Servants’ Quarters for Stock 
Inspector. 
(e) Pigg’s Peak. 
Extension of Police Single Quarters. 
In addition to the above a large number of Government 
Properties were renovated and repaired. 


ROADS AND TRANSPORT MAINTENANCE. 


Despite the difficulties due to the shortage and age of trans- 
port and flood damage, the roads throughout the Territory were 
well maintained during the year and many improvements were 
tffected in the disposal of storm water road surfaces. 

During the year the Mechanical Workshops completed 640 
individual jobs including the complete overhaul of 3 Tractors, 


11 Trucks, 1 Power Grader and 29 engines for Tractors and 
Trucks, 


STAFFING. 
Mr. D. L. Morgan, C.M.G.,M.B.E£., was on vacation leave from 
Sth January to Ist May, 1952. During his absence Mr. J. R. 
Stebbing, M.B.E., acted as Resident Czmmissioner, Mr. R. 
Armstrong acted as Government Secretary and Mr. H. D. G. 
FitzPatrick, M.B.E., as First Asst. Secretary. 


Mr, H. Hutchinson, Principal Agricultural Officer, was seconded 
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to the C.D.C. for the first six weeks of the year. 

Sir Harold Curwen Willan, C.M.G..M.C., was appointed Chief 
Justice in April in succession to Sir Walter Harragin, C.MG. 
Lieut. Col. L. W. Clarke, Commissioner of Police, Basutoland, was 
transferred to Swaziland as Commissioner of Police in August. 
Capt. L. P. Pretious, Superintendent of Police was promoted to 
Deputy Commissioner with the rank of Major in April. 


Mr. R. F. Oldham, D.S.O. Assistant District Officer, was trans- 
terred to Malaya in October. 


Mr. G. L. H. Bott was appointed Asst. Engineer in October. 
Mr. P. G. McLaughlin was appointed Principal of the Geodgegun 
School in November. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I: POPULATION. 


The last three censuses were taken in the years 1921, 1936 
and 1946 and an examination of the census figures shows that the 
population of Swaziland has risen steadily. Arrangements are 
being made for a further census to be taken during 1956. 


The population figures as determined during the 1946 census 
are shown below:— 


Race Male Female _ Persons. 
Europeans 1,727 1,474 3,201 
Africans 87,884 93,385 181,269 
Coloured 364 381 745 

89,975 95,240 185,215 


Between 1921 and 1946 the small Coloured community in 
creased from 451 to 745, an increase of 65.2 per cent. The exact 
numbers of this community are, however, somewhat obscure as in 
the 1946 census a number of them, estimated at approximately 
30 per cent. elected to be enumerated as Swazis. The Coloured 
or Eurafrican population has tended to concentrate in definite 
areas; there is a small settlement near Mbabane and another at 
Croydon in the lowveld of the Manzini District, and there are 
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oumbers of Coloured persons who own fairly considerable areas 
ot land near Stegi and Hluti. 


The African population, which in 1921 was 110,295, had 
nsen by 1936 to 153,270 and by 1946 to 181,269, an increase in 
the 25 years period of 64.3 per cent. On the basis of the same rate 
ot increase, it is estimated that in 1952 the African population 
sambered approx. 204,000. The distribution of the African 
populotion by age groups in 1946 was:— 


Under one year 9,362 
One year to twelve years 57,689 
Thirteen to seventeen years 26,892 
Eighteen to fifty years 65,915 
Over fifty years 21,411 


An analysis of the 1946 Census figures was carried out by Mr. 
C. W. Cousins, formerly Director of Census and Statistics in the 
Union of South Africa, who noted that in the forty two years 
since the census of 1904 “the European population increased by 
rearly four times mainly as the result of immigration, The mixed 
Coloured population increased by over ten times... The African 
Population considerably more than doubled itself, 98.52 per cent 
of these being born in Swaziland.” 

The Administrative Capital, Mbabane, has a European vopula- 
tion of about 820, while the estimated European population of 
cther villages in the Territory is as follows:— 


Bremersdorp 650 
Emlembe 450 
Goedgegun 450 
Hlatikulu 135 
Gollel 17 
Hluti 45 
Mankaiana 30 
Pio" Perk 65 
Stecj 150 


The Swayis are considerable cattle owners and between 1971 
and 1946 the number of Native owned cattle had increased from 
146,542 to 434,995, the fioures for Euronean owned cattle being 
63,749 and 77,349 head respectively. 
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The usual detailed census of the livestock industry was 
carried out during the early Spring. The cattle population showed 
an increase from 409,233 head to 424,179 head. Of these Swazis 
owned 334,466; Eurepeans owned 80,994 and Eurafricans owned 
8,719. This insignificant increase may be due to several factors, 
but is probably temporary and is thought to be due mainly to the 
restrictive effect of climatic conditions on exports. The export of 
breeding stock has now been prohibited. 


CHAPTER II. 
OCCUPATIONS, WAGES, LABOUR ORGANISATION. 


The principal occupations in Swaziland apart from agriculture. 
are mining, building, trading, employment on Public Works, in 
Government Agricultural and Veterinary Services, commercial 
forestry and in the Colonial Development Corporation's new 
projects. 


The mining industry in Swaziland provides employment for 
some 160 Europeans and 2,800 Africans, the principal concern 
being the Havelock Asbestos Mine which employs about 90 per 
cent of internal mine labour force. The rate of pay for African 
labour at this mine is 2s. 3d. per shift, free quarters, food and 
medical attention being provided in addition. The average number 
of hours worked per week is 48 and the average wage earned 
approximately £5. 7s, Od. per month when the value of free 
housing, food and medical attention is taken into account. 


Europeansemployed in the mining industry receive salaries which 
range from £30 per month for nursing and clerical staff to £100. 
per month for medical officers and resident engineers; foremen 
and storekeepers receive £45 to £50 per month. Daily paid Euro’ 
pean employees receive pay at rates varying from 17s. 6d. t0 
27s. 6d. per 8-hour day accordine to qualifications; all overtime 
is paid at time and a half and free unfurnished quarters are 
provided. Medical and Provident Fund benefits are also avilable 
to all European employees at the Havelock Mine. 


In trading concerns the rates of pay average £240 per annum 
with free quarters for Europeans and £4. 10s. Od. per month for 
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Africans with quarters and rations provided a 60 hour week is 
worked. 


There is an increasing building trade in the Territory; in this 
turopeans receive an average salary of £420 per annum without 
yuarters and Africans £5 per month with quarters for a 44-hour 
and a 46-hour week respectively. 


The Public Works Department provides employment for some 
80 Europeans and 650 Africans and Coloured persons; these 
figures are, however, subject to considerable variation according to 
the volume of capital works being undertaken by the Department. 
The ratcs of pay for Europeans vary between a mean figure of 
Ils. 6d. per day paid to learners and 25s. to 40s. per day to 
thilled artisans. Semi-skilled Eurafricans receive 5s. to 128. per 
day plus rations. African adult males are paid 1s. 5d. to 9s. per 
day according to skill and experience, while African learners below 
lax paying age are paid 9d. to 1s. 5d. per day. In addition to 
the above rates of pay all African employees receive standard 
tations. The hours worked per week vary from 44-hours for 
building staff to 56-hours for engine plant attendants. 


The Veterinary and Agricultural Departments employ African 
labour the number of which fluctuate according tothe season. The 
rates of pay are from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per day for men, 9d. to 1s. 3d. 
per day for women and 4d. to 8d. per day for young persons. 
All such labourers are provided with free food during working 
hours, Private ranching, agricultural and forestry concerns 
including the Colonial Development Corporation, also employ a 
fluctuating number of Africans which at its peak reaches some 
4,000 persons; the average terms of employment of these are 35s. 
to 50s. per month for Africans with quarters and rations provided; 
4 60-hour week is worked. In the case of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation increments are paid depending on length of 
service. The Peak Timbers Ltd., rate of pay for adult African 
labourers, of whom some 1,500 are employed, varies from £2. 10s. 
fer month to £5. 10s. Od. per month with rations and quarters 
Provided, and annual increments for each completed year of 
service. Two weeks paid leave is granted. European rates of pay 
vary from £300 per annum for foremen to £900 per annum for 
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toucsters, 


urican uumesuc servants receive from £1. 10s. Od. to £5 per 
Mu. ur a OU-Mour week, with quarters and rations provided. 
‘Tire are avout 8UU Arncans so employed in the Territory. 

1ne cust ot living in Swaziland is closely related to but slightly 
higner than that in the Union ot South Africa. It is estimated 
that 1rom 1938 to 1952, the average monthly budget for one 
European adult had risen by nearly 96 per cent while the cost of 
living of the African population had risen in a corresponding 
degree. 


‘snere 1s no labour department in Swaziland and at present 
there are no Trade Unions, though machinery for the latter 1s 
provided under the Swaziland Trade Unions and Trade Disputes 
Proclamation No. 31 of 1942. 


Provision for Workmen's Compensation exists under 
Proclamation No. 25 of 1939 as amended. Under this law com- 
pensation is payable for permanent total incapacity at the rate of 
£1,000 or 48 months’ wages whichever is the less; for accidents 
resulting in death £800 or 40 months’ wages whichever is the less; 
for partial incapacity compensation is payable in accordance with 
a scale based on the percentage of incapacity with the earnings of 
the workman over a period of 48 months. So far the Proclamation 
Fas been applied only to work in the mining industry. 

Proclamation No. 73 of 1937 regulates the employment of 
women, young persons and children in industrial undertakings in 
the Territory and Proclamation No. 21 of 1937 empowers the 
High Commissioner to prescribe in the Territory for the minimum 
wave to be paid in certain cases by employers to persons employed 
by them and provides for the establishment of Advisory Boards 
in connection therewith. Mines, Works and Machinery Regula’ 
tions are in force in the Territory. 


The Native Labour Regulations impose a duty on 


employers of Native labour to provide for the proper care and 
treatment of workers when sick or injured. 


There are about 9.000 Swazis employed in the Union in various 
occupations, the principal ones being the Gold and Coa! nines, 
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With acknowledgment to A. Knox. 


With acknowledgment to W. G. Barnard 
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European farms, other labour and domestic service. It is interesting 
to note that in 1952 the Native Recruiting Corporation Ltd. 
which recruits for the gold mines, circulated in Swaziland some 


#152,000 by way of voluntary deferred pay, Native remittances, 
etc. 


CHAPTER IIL 
PUBLIC FINANCE TAXATION. 
Revenue. 
Head 1946/47 1947/48 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 
Native Tax 47596 49725 57091 55796 56111 58286 


Customs and Excise 65142 64004 68872 56705 68657 79766 
Post and 

Telegraphs 43967 40397 28378 25570 19400 22979 
Licences 15924 18723 18378 19286 20572 22744 
Income Tax 103496 106479 124859 185991 234205 322681 
Transfer Duty 12096 = 8514. 12739 «16010 29381 11583 
Base Metal Royalty 13022 17085 16673 23530 292997 32633 
Other Revenue *74528 *83524 *94085 *95797 *99865 *106346 


£ 375771 388451 421075 478685 557488 657018 


Sale of 

Crown Land 1155 1199 §=1003) 1215-1584 )=—-:1057 
C.D.8W. Fund 69858 82762 54519 111365 154456 166140 
Grant in Aid ‘70000 


£446784 472412 476597 661265 713528 824215 


*Includes Anti Nagana Levy of £1,396 in 1946/47, £24,224 in 
1947/48, £9,238 in 1948/49. £19,950 in 1949/50, £17,028 in 
1950/51 and £6,720 in 1951/52. 


Expenditure. 


Vote 1946/47 1947/48 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 
Resident Com- 


missioner 20114 22499 30259 3997 4598 4054 
District. 


Administration 17374 16413 24240 20340 24324 22193 
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Fducation . 24115 37898 44063 45923 
Judicial and 
Prisons 17252 17505 23046 23749 


Livestock & Agri- 
cultural Services 109188 92205 91090 70693 


Medical 36087 36038 41618 42025 
Pensions and 

Gratuities 12202 11803 10428 11851 
Folice 29817 31790 33223 43982 
Posts and 


Telegraphs 15619 17948 22305 22645 
Public Works 


Department 10633 21088 13963 13363 
Public Works 


Recurrent 36471 47773 42990 56526 
Public Works 
Extraordinary 23337 51138 68672 63003 
Secretariat 10903 
Treasury 11351 
Other 
Expenditure 35309 36461 36073 45936 
D.149 Native 
Education 787 
D.152 Agriculture 
Research 1957 1639 1313 
D.178 European 
Education 6594 17789 4393 4750 


D.189 Native 


Land Settlement 16589 16611 10263 13228 
R.189 Socio— 


Economic Survey 891 174Cr. 


D.194 Water Sunnlies 
on Native Areas 113? 552 260 
D.258 Malaria 


Survey 3127 3283 ©3492 
D.290 Leper 


Settlement 6343 11546 = 1090 


50913 53190 
26130 22487 


86970 105190 
53580 56746 


18728 20950 
54442 47014 


20891 26789 
14750 24566 
75866 47595 
52137 : 51757 
10874 13374 


9362 11153 


55844 53237 


8309 =. 2752 
13245 14265 
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381 
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D.D.314 Native 


Trade School 3974 4542 = 5643 
D.435 Geological 
Survey 3572 4583 6448 


D.454 Development of 

Native Education 15432 

D.470 Agric. Staffing 

& Grain Storage 3888 3816 3762 
D480 Agric. Training 

Native Teachers 307 

D493 Improvement 

Native Cattle 2796 2749 1258 
D554 Swazi. 

National School 910 1967 1044 

D.564 Reorganisa- 

tion of P.W.D. 722 

D.755 St. Mark's 

School 2250 2750 5000 
D.791 Control of 

Disease Veterinary 174 1940 
D.796 Native 

Education 8398 4482 
D.825 Colonial 

Scholarship 225 250 
D.905 Building Grant 

Coloured School 540 

D.963 Swaziland 

Survey 2167 

D.1017 Leper 

Settlement 1425 
D.1023 Malaria Survey 270 


D.1965 International Red Cross 
Locust Control 2.481 


5807 


8304 


16157 16870 


3079 


911 


580 


1995 


3372 


1258 


5750 


250 


1848 


21 


9357 


13215 


1460 


17905 


6175 


1357 
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ST 
vote, 1947/48 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 


W.1080 Rural Development 1326 27985 18250 28948 
D,1U81 Animal Breeding, etc. 1486 1453 2294 
D.1082 Control/Stock Diseases 875 5898 6008 3683 
D.1083 Grants to Coloured 


Schools 1000 3000 200 
D.1084 Anti Malaria & s 

Public Health Measures 11523. 7932 8212 
D.1085 Extensions to Hospitals 7911 50374 16613 
D.1190 Road to Hlambanyati 5199 1328 
D.1401 Hydrographic Survey 554 4535 
D.1402 Anti Nagana Operations — 9994 
.1492 Komati Bridge 94 1918 
D.1505 Extension—Medical = 

Services 61 760 
D.1506 Usutu Irrigation 

Project 5500 
D.1508 Development Under 

ground Water Supplies 968 7375 
D.1618 Teacher Training 

Centre 7164 


£457386 523336 541326 607737 711300 722158 
pai Aa LEE TEE le TEASE A SOBEL 


PUBLIC DEPT. 


The public Debt of Swaziland consists of the following:— 


Parliamentary Grant-in-Aid: For purchases of Land 
znd Agricultural Loan Fund to 31st March, 1952 13,281. 8. 6 


Loan from Colonial Development Fund 1930/31 
to 1939/40 19,388. 5. 5 


34% Inter Colonial Loan, 1959 45,479. 0. 0 


£78,148. 13. 11 
Soincner es ienimeemeriennemential 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS 
AT 31st MARCH, 1952 


Assets, : £ 
Balance in hands of Sub Accountants 13,985 
Advances 33,654 
Native Recruiting Corporation 229 
Joint Colonial Fund 191,000 
Imprests 33 
investments 11,536 
Military Pensions 4,913 

Liabilities, até 
Swazi National Trust Fund 20,000 
Swazi National Fund 759 
Guardians Fund 22,750 
Prisoners Property 179 
Customs Suspense 230 
Deposits 8,764 
Savings Fund 354 
Agricultural Loan Fund = * 3,537 
Assets, Liabilities. 

Provident Fund 381 C.D. &W. Fund Deposit Account 14,164 
Butter Levy Fund 2,998 
Butter Export Equalisatioa Fund 49 
Dairy Butter Control Board 1,327 
Native Tax Coupon Account 1,329 
Widows & Orphans Fund 209 
Inter-Colonial Loan — 
Unexpended Balance 43,838 
Barclays Bank D.C. & O. 5,013 


Balance General Revenue Account 130.231 


£255,731 £255,731 
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vote, 1947/48 1948/49 1° _3_OF TAXATION 


D.1080 Rural Development 4326 ~~: Amounts collected during 


D.1U81 Animal Breeding, etc. ONS = 
D.1082 Control/Stock Diseases £58,286 
D.1083 Grants to Coloured else 79,766 
Schools 22,744 
D.1084 Anti Malaria & ..., 322,681 
Public Healt’ “a Bh Royalty 32,633 
D.1085 Extensions y Telegraphs 22,979 
D.1190 Road to oF 355, per annum is paid by each adult 
uh 
D.1401 Hyder iA : unmarried or who has one wife. Natives with 


. la i zi 
D.1402 An Aine fe pay 30s. in respect of each wife with maxi- 
¥ : 
9.1492 F a0 108 Od. Tax is collected by District Officers with 
DASOS ot yg of a “of TaxCollectors appointed by the Native 
0 sac 


_ Hea ‘ Excise: Under the Customs Agreement with 

ment of the Union of South Africa, Swaziland receives 
T ihe G0 nt of the total collection of the Union. Excise duties 
"9 we aed locally on spirits and beer manufactured in the Union 


re th Africa and the amount collected from this source was 
u 


; The revenue under this head is composed mainly 

ies levied on Trading, Motor Vehicles, Recruiting Agents. 

i and Liquor Licences, Banking, Firearms and Game. 

Hot ¢ following table gives the classes of licences and the 
unt collected in respect of each class during the last five 


é nancial years:— 


OS SERA CTE ET EE 
en 1947/48 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 


ars £225 254 230 268 29 


Firerr 

peeruiting Agents 681 793 756 644 635 

otel and Liquor 884 797 980 988 958 

odin 7,072 7,655 7,379 8,046 8.496 
1,266 128 190 158 177 


pask 125 125 125 175 388 
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F 5 7,420 8,235 9,236 10,057 11,561 
“, 974 312 311-150 ‘108 
a 76 179 79 91 122 
eat : < a 
723 18,378 19,286 20,577 22,744 
i. < 
v ‘ . rates of tax for the year 1952 were as follows:— 


.ax (a) Married persons: Fifteen pence plus 
one-thousandth of one penny for each pound 
of taxable income in excess of one pound. 
Maximum rate 2s. 1d. per pound. 

: Rebates: Basic £26. Children £10 each child. 
Dependents £2. 10s. Od. each dependent and 
Insurance 1s. 3d. per pound. Maximum 
£7. 10s. Od. The taxable amount arrived at is 
subject to a surcharge of 40 per cent. 


Unmarried _ persons: Eighteen pence 
plus one-thousandth of one penny for each 
pound of taxable income in excess of one pound. 
Maximum rate 2s. 4d. per pound. 


Rebate: Basic £20. Dependents and Insurance 
same as for married persons. The taxable amount 
arrived at is subject to a surcharge of 50 per 
cent. 


(c) Private Companies: Same as for un- 
married persons, but no rebate. 


(d) Public Companies: Five shillings per 
pound under £10,000 and for each pound in 
excess of £10,000. 6s. in the pound. 


Super Tax: Twenty-four pence plus one four-hundredth of one 
penny for each pound of the income subject to Super Tax in 
excess of one pound. Maximum rate 48. 1d. per pound. Rebate 
£210. The taxable amount is subject to a surcharge of 45 percent. 

The following table illustrates the incidence of tax on various 
incomes:— 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


The main heads of taxation and the amounts collected during 
the financial year 1951/52 are as follows:— 


Native Tax £58,286 
Customs and Excise 79,766 
Licences 22,744 
Income Tax 322,681 
Base Metal Royalty 32,633 
Posts & Telegraphs 22,979 


Native Tax: A tax of 35s. per annum is paid by each adult 
male Native who is unmarried or who has one wife. Natives with 
more than one wife pay 30s. in respect of each wife with maxi- 
mum tax of £4. 10s. Od. Tax is collected by District Officers with 
the assistance of TaxCollectors appointed by the Native 
Authority. 


Customs and Excise: Under the Customs Agreement with 
the Government of the Union of South Africa, Swaziland receives 
149 per cent of the total collection of the Union. Excise duties 
are collected locally on spirits and beer manufactured in the Union 
of South Africa and the amount collected from this source was 
£17,141, 


Licences: The revenue under this head is composed mainly 
of licences levied on Trading, Motor Vehicles, Recruiting Agents. 
Hotel and Liquor Licences, Banking, Firearms and Game. 

The following table gives the classes of licences and the 
amount collected in respect of each class during the last five 
financial years:— 


1947/48 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 
Firearms £225 254 230 268 299 


Recruiting Agents 681 793 756 644 635 
Hotel and Liquor 884 797 980 988 958 
Trading 7,072 7,655 1,379 8.046 8.496 
Game 1,266 128 190 158 177 


Bank 125 125 125 175 388 
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Motor Vehicles 7,420 8,235 9,236 10,057 11,561 
Prospecting 

and Mining 974 312 311 150 108 
Miscellaneous 76 79 79 91 122 


18,723 18,378 19,286 20,577 22,744 


Income Tax: The rates of tax for the year 1952 were as follows:— 


Normal Tax (a) Married persons: Fifteen pence plus 

one-thousandth of one penny for each pound 
of taxable income in excess of one pound. 
Maximum rate 2s. 1d. per pound. 
Rebates: Basic £26. Children £10 each child. 
Dependents £2. 10s. Od. each dependent and 
Insurance 1s. 3d. per pound. Maximum 
£7. 10s. Od. The taxable amount arrived at is 
subject to a surcharge of 40 per cent. 


Unmarried _ persons: Eighteen pence 
plus one-thousandth of one penny for each 
pound of taxable income in excess of one pound. 
Maximum rate 2s. 4d. per pound. 


Rebate: Basic £20. Dependents and Insurance 
same as for married persons. The taxable amount 
arrived at is subject to a surcharge of 50 per 
cent. 


(c) Private Companies: Same as for un- 
married persons, but no rebate. 


(d) Public Companies: Five shillings per 
pound under £10,000 and for each pound in 
excess of £10,000. 6s. in the pound. 


Super Tax: Twenty-four pence plus one four-hundredth of one 
penny for each pound of the income subject to Super Tax in 
excess of one pound. Maximum rate 4s. 1d. per pound. Rebate 
£210. The taxable amount is subject to a surcharge of 45 per cent. 

The following table illustrates the incidence of tax on various 
incomes:— 
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income Married—No Unmarried’ Percentage 
POR ioe RNa or DS ROT 

& 4UU _ 16 _ 4 
UU 8 28 1.6% 5.6 
ouu 18 40 3.0 66 
100 28 52 4.0 14 
8UU 38 64 4.7 8.0 
yuv 46 716 5.1 8.5 
1,000 57 89 5.7 89 
1,000 67 101 6.1 9.2 
1,200 77 114 6.4 9.5 
1,500 108 153 73 10.2 
2,000 208 270 10.4 13.5 
5,000 1,345 1,541 26.9 30.8 
10,000 4,077 4,589 40.8 45.9 


European Poll Tax: A Poll Tax of £3 per annum is paid 
by every European male of the age of 21 years and over. This 
1s allowed as a deduction from any Income Tax payable. 

Estate Duty: The rate of Estate Duty chargeable upon 
each pound of dutiable amount is three-thousandths of a pound 
for every completed one hundred pounds or part thereof contained 
in the dutiable amount, subject to a maximum rate of six shillings 
erid’ eightpence upon each pound. Rebate of three hundred 
pounds is allowed from the amount of duty determined by the 
foregoing formula. 

CHAPTER V. 
CURRENCY AND BANKING. 

The currency in circulation in Swaziland is that of the Union 
of South Africa. There are two banks in the Territory, Barclays 
Eank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Limited, and the 
Standard Bank of South Africa Limited. Both Banks have 
Lranches at Mbabane and Bremersdorp and agencies at Stegi and 
Goedgegun. Barclays Bank also has agencies at Hlatikulu and 
and Mananga. © 

CHAPETER V. 
Imports: 

Under the Customs Agreement with the Union of South 

Africa, Swaziland is dealt with as part of the Union and accurate 
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gtatistics of imports are, therefore, difficult to obtain. No statistics 
for 1952 are available at the time of writing this report but 
during 1951 goods to the value of some <£1,878,984 were 
imported into Swaziland mostly from the Union of South Africa. 
Of these the most important items were—general merchandise 
£741,639, groceries £107,359 and timber and building material 
£98, 000, while motor vehicles to the value of some £87,000 were 
also imported. 


Exports: 


The principal exports from Swaziland during 1952 were 
asbestos, live cattle, cotton, rice, hides and skins, butter, metallic 
tn and wattle bark. These commodities have been listed in the 
order of total value exported, 


Chrysotile asbestos is by a wide margin the most important 
and valuable export commodity in the Territory at present, the 
Havelock Mine in the North western corner of Swaziland is one 
of the important asbestos producers of the world. Export during 
1952 amounted to 34,769.2 short tons valued at £2,352,827 as 
compared with 34,964 short tons valued at £1,869,346 in 1951. This 
value of asbestos exported is anew record for Swaziland and was 
due to an increase in the average price per ton, although the 
quantity produced shows a small decrease. 


The cattle industry is the second most important exporting 
industry but owing mainly to the effects of drought exports from 
18,491 head valued at £354,000 in 1951 to 12,035 head valued at 
£282,000 in 1952. 


The values of other exports are set out in the following 
table:-— 


1951 1952 
Bonemeal, bones and horns 3,075 4,295 
Butter 44,033 44,646 
Butterfat 2,111 1,028 
Barytes . 3,355 2.860 
Beans and oil secds 13,600 6.148 


Fruit 9,000 17,209 
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Groundnuts 11,0V0 11,604 
Hides and skins 85,500 68,200 
Metallic tin 31,961 32,501 
Potatoes 7,500 12,415 
Rice 22,000 64,122 
Seed Cotton 103,000 113,962 
Tobacco 20,610 30,284 
Tomatoes 2,500 7,877 
Tung Oil 20,000 44,995 
Timber 19,000 
Wattle Bark 31,000 48,000 
Wool 1,200 6,000 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION 
Mining activity in Swaziland, apart from the Havelock asbestos 
Mine, is now undertaken by nine small European companies. 
Light of these undertakings produce cassiterite, and one barytes. 
No gold is being produced in Swaziland at the present time. 


1940 mineral production has been dominated by 
chrysotile asbestos and the increased value mentioned in Chapter V 
was largely due to a decided increase in the average price of 
chrysotile fibre. Production of tin has increased and now takes 
second place in value of exports, after asbestos. Four new opera’ 
tors have come into production during the latter half of 1952 and 
account for some 40 per cent of the increase in production. 
Froduction of gold has been declining during the last few years 
and has now ceased altogether. This is not due to lack of it, but 
rather to want of sufficient capital with which to open up the 
old mines. In the Forbes Reef area, for instance. the ore is very 
largely refractory and the gold cannot therefore be extracted by 
the usual methods. The near surface ore rendered free milling 
by oxidation of the refractory sulphides and arsenides is now 
exhausted. In both this and the Pigg’s Peak area a considerable 
amount of capital would be required to re-open the old mines and 
prospects, Suitable technical knowledge and a certain amount of 
preliminary experimentation to determine the correct metallurgic:! 
treatment would also be essential. , 

There has been a slight fall off in production of harytes duc 
to re-organization of milling machinery. The powder produced is 


Since 
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Grade If and finds a ready market in the glass manufacturing 
industry at Johannesburg. Further classifying and separating 
machinery has been installed with the object 
ot producing a certain amount of Grade I white, 
which commands a much higher price and is used in’ the 
manufacture of paints. The Grade II has been found quite 
suitaole for oil well drilling and regular consignments are now 
supplied to the company drilling in Portuguese East Africa. The 
average price remains approximately the same. 

Mineral production figures for 1952 are tabulated in the 
following table:— 


1951 1952_ 
Asbestos (short tons) 34,904.1  34,769.2 
Gold (fine ozs.) 321,85 0.58 
Metallic Tin (short tons) 35.33 40.17 
Barytes (short tons) 525.30 444.57 
Silver (fine ozs.) 17.84 _— 


Livestock farming, with other agricultural occupations, 
Provides employment for the majority of Europeans, 
turafricans and Swazis. The industry satisfies the local meat 
markets and provides valuable additions to the diet of the populace 
by way of milk and butter. Draught power and manure are 
sadispensable contributions to the Territory's transport and 
agriculture. The low standard of husbandry methods practised 
by the Swazi is the result of ignorance, suspicion and super- 
stition. In attempting improvement the Swazi is not easily 
influenced and progress is retarded. The training of a sufficient 
number of Cattle Guards and the availability of suitable breeding 
stock combined with the provision of water, grazing, markets and 
fencing are essential precursors to propaganda for advancement. 
A programme to ensure these essentials is the Department's 
objective. 

The Production of citrus and other fruits, such as bananas, 
pineapples and mangoes has increased. Larger areas than before 
were planted to rice, potatoes, tomatoes and beans of various 


kinds, 


The production of bananas from the plantations at Kubuta 
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showed a very satisfactory increase. The results of the first plant 
ings are amply proving the suitability of this area for bananas 
unuer the particular husbandry applied there. The later plantings 
will be coming into production next year and ground is being 
prepared tor turther extension which should be producing in 1954. 

Owing to increased production the value of agricultural and 
forestry produce exported from the Territory increased by more 
than 60 per cent over 1951. 

CHAPTER VII. 
SOCIAL SERVICES. 
EDUCATION. 

Education is administered by Government through a fully 
constituted Department, the work of which falls into three divi- 
sio:.s, viz. Atrican, European and Coloured (Eurafrican), each 
section of the population having developed its own system of 
schools. 

African Education. There are 217 schools for Africans. Of 
these 195 are controlled by Church Missions, 8 are Government 
Schools, 3 are National Schools and 11 are Tribal Schools. One 
hundred and three Mission schools receive salary, book and 
equipment grants which in 1952 totalled £23,000. 

The three National Schools stand in a group by themselves. 
Financed by the Swazi National Treasury from a special tax 
which the Swazi voluntarily agreed to have imposed upon them 
selves, control of these schools is vested in a governing body, 
members of which are appointed by the Resident Commissioner, 
the Paramount Chief and the parents, 

Seven African schools cater for secondary school pupils and 
two—the National School at Matapha and that of the Methodist 
Church at Mahamba—offer training to the matriculation 
standard, 


In 1952 the total enrolment at all registered schools reached 
15,819 compared with 13,844 in 1950 and 12,166 in 1949. It is 
of interest to note that girls outnumbered boys by 1167. In all 
447 teachers are employed at African Schools. Of this number 
274 are professionally qualified. 

Technical training is provided at the Mbabane Trades School 
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which offers training in building and in cabinet-making. Thirty 
tour pupils were enrolled in 1952. 


For girls a Housecraft Training Centre was established with 
Government assistance in January, 1952 at the Mbuluzi Mission 
Station of the South Africa General Mission. Girls are trained 
in dressmaking, cooking, mothercraft, hygiene and general house- 
wifery. 


A small Teacher Training Centre has been in existence for 
Many years at the Nazarene Mission at Bremersdorp. Approx- 
imately 12 junior primary teachers are trained annually. A Govern- 
ment Training College for teachers has recently been built at 
Matapha and training will commence early in 1953. 


Finally, training in elementary Veterinary Science is provided 
at the Mpisi Farm by the Veterinary Department, while the 
training of African nurses and midwives is conducted at the 
Ainsworth—Dickson Nursing School attached to the Raleigh 
Fitkin Memorial Hospital at Bremersdorp which is registered 
under the High Commission Nursing Council as a full training 
school. 


For European Children education is compulsory up to the age 
of 16 or the successful completion of Standard VIII (Junior 
Certificate). Southern Swaziland is served by a large boarding 
school at Goedgegun which in addition to its primary classes 
accepts children up to Standard VIII and has a total enrolment 
of 200. In Northern Swaziland Government Primary Schools 
are established at Bremersdorp, Stegi, Pigg’s Peak, Havelock 
Mine and Usutu Forests. 


In Mbabane the educational needs of the Community are 
met by the St. Mark’s High School which functions under the 
aegis of the Church of the Province of South Africa. In addition 
at Bremersdorp there is a Convent School conducted by Sisters 
of the Dominican Order which caters for girls from kinder- 
Garten to Matriculation. 


The total enrolment for all European Schools in 1952 was 764, 
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including nearly 120 children from outside the Territory enrolled 
as boarders at St. Marks. 

Eurafrican Education, The Coloured community which is 
numerically the smallest group in Swaziland, comprises a wide 
range of types supplying varying material and cultural standards. 
Four Mission Schools, three of which have hostel establishments 
and recieve Government aid, provide for the educational require- 
ments of Coloured children. In 1952 the total enrolment of all 
Coloured Schools was 338 out of an estimated total population of 
1500. 


HEALTH 

The European Medical Staff of the Administration consists of 
the Director of Medical Services, five Medical Officers, one 
Malaria Medical Officer, one Medical Officer (Health), one 
District Surgeon, one Health Inspector, one Laboratory Assist 
ant, and 12 Nursing Sisters. Five Mission Medical Officers and 
eleven Mission Nursing Sisters are subsidised by Government. 


There are two Government General Hospitals, one at Mbabane 
in the Northern area, and one at Hlatikulu in the South of the 
Territory. In the former there is accommodation for 10 European 
and 118 African patients, and at Hlatikulu beds are available for, 
3 Europeans 3 Eurafricans and 33 Africans. The Raleich Fitkin 
Memorial Hospital at Bremersdorp, which receives a medical 
grant-in-aid of £3,140 provides accommodation for 8 European, 
4 Eurafrican and 76 African patients. With effect from the Ist 
April, 1952, the Arthur Matthews Methodist Mission Hospital. 
Mahamba and the Catholic Mission Hosnital, Steoi have become 
cligible to receive subsidies amounting to £840 and £980 per 
annum respectively. A new 30-bedded combined Hospital at 
Mahamba was formall opened on the 26th July, and a fifteen 
hedded Tuberculosis Block for which funds (£2000) were 
provided by the Governor-General’s National War Fund is under 
construction. The Fund has awarde! £7.000 to the Nazarene 
Mission for the erection of an isolation block for Tuberculosis 
cases and certain ancillary services at the Releigh Fitkin Memorial 
Hospital, Bremersdorp. The Catholic Mission Hospital at Stegi 
is approaching completion. 
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The public health work of the Territory is mainly carried out 
cy the staff of the Health Office at Bremersdorp, in which a 
Tubhc Health Laboratory under the control of the Malaria 
Medical Officer is situated. The scope and volume of the work 
undertaken by the Laboratory has been considerably increased. 


There are four Government Health Centres in the Hlatikulu 
District, and four in the Mbabane—Pigg’s Peak—Mankaiana 
District, in addition to a Cottage Hospital at Mankaiana contain- 
ing 16 beds. An additional Health Centre is to be erected at 
Lubuli. The Nazarene Mission maintains 8 Dispensaries, 6 of 
which are in the Manzini—Stegi Districts, and two in the Pigg’s 
Peak area. The Catholic Mission has two Health Centres in the 
Hlatikulu District which are under the direct supervision of the 
Medical Department. 


The cases treated during the year are tabulated below: 


Admissions|Out-patients| Re-attendances 


Mbabane Hospital 

Hlatikulu Hospital 

Mankaiana Cottage Hospital 
Raleigh Fitkin Memorial 


Hospital 9134 
Arthur Matthews Mission 

Hospital 1866 
Government Health Centres 12962 
Nazarene Mission Health 
a Centres 15506 
District Surgeon, Stegi 1553 


Swaziland Irrigation Scheme 
(C.D.C.) 


The relative prevalence of, and mortality resulting from, the 
pple diseases treated at Government Hospitals, are given in 
‘ne following table :— 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

Pauper relief 1s granted to Europeans and Eurafricans in the 
Territory who, through infirmity or old age, are in needy 
financial circumstances. During the year twenty nine families 
in all drew pauper relief. This form of relicf is extended to 
Africans in exceptional cases only, since under Swazi customs 
the nearest relative is expected to support an African pauper. 

No special steps have been taken with regard to juvenile 
celinquency, and there are no probation officers in the Territory. 
Sporting activities, principally association football, are en- 
couraged in the urban areas in order to provide youths with 
healthful distraction during their leisure hours. 


CHAPTER VIII: LEGISLATION 


The Principal legislation for 1952 consisted of the following 

Proclamations: 

No. 4. Prohibition of sub-division of Land (Amendment); 
restricting the sub-division of land within the catch- 
ment area of a public stream near an urban area. 

No. 15,Opium and Habit-forming Drugs Amendment; 
providing increased penalties under this proclamation. 

No. 18. Revision of Penalties; deleting minimum _ penalties 
from any law in force and empowering Courts to 
impose fines where provision is made in the penal 
section of any law for the imposition of imprisonment 
without the option of a fine. 

No. 26, Electricity Control; making provision for the supply 


and control of electricity in Swaziland and for other - 


purposes incidental thereto. 

No. 28, Income Tax; fixing the rates of Income Tax for the 
year ending 30th June, 1952. 

No. 38. Breeding and Immature Cattle Protection Procla- 
mation; controlling the export and slaughter of breed- 
ing and immature cattle. 

| No. 44, Opium and Habit-forming Drugs Amendment; 

empowering Subordinate Courts of the First Class to 
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45. 


48. 


50. 


54. 


64. 
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impose a punishment not in excess of the maximum 
punishment provided for in this Law. 

Native Flora Protection; protecting Native flora in 
Swaziland. 

Pensions Consolidation Amendment; extending for 
three years the experimental two way option for retir 
ing at forty-five years of age. 

Water Supply (Mbabane) Loan; raising a loan of 
fifty-four thousand five hundred pounds sterling for 
the Mbabane Water Supply Scheme. 


Stamp Duties and Fees (Further) Amendment; 
amending the Stamp duties on bills of exchange and 
transfer deeds. 


Adoption of children; providing for the adoption of 
children in Swaziland and matters incidental thereto. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER’S NOTICES. 


No. 5. 
No. 19. 
No. 43. 
No. 51. 
No. 59. 
No. 79. 
No. 88. 
Mo. 93. 
No. 98. 
No. 100. 
No. 102. 
No. 103. 
No. 104. 
No. 108. 
No. 133. 
No. 136. 
No. 140. 
No. 147. 


Postage Rates (Air Mail) 

Medical Certificate of cause of death. 

Regulations presenting a tariff of allowances payable 
to witnesses in criminal cases. 


Public Service Regulations Amendment. 
Diseases of Stock Regulation Amendment. 
Postage rate on printed matter. 

Inland Telegram Rates. 

Mealies and Mealie products Import Control Regula 
tions. 

Allowances payable to witnesses—Amendment. 
Telephone Regulations Amendment. 

Export Control Regulations. 

Import Control Regulations. 

Import Control Notice. 

Enforcement of Revised Laws of Swaziland. 
Import Control Regulations (Amendment). 
Telephone tariffs, 

Swaziland Pensions (Amendment). 

Postage rates on printed matter. 


No. 153. 
No. 156. 
No. 161. 
No. 165. 
No. 172. 
No. 176. 
No. 178. 
No. 181. 
No. 182. 
No. 183. 
No. 184. 
No. 185. 


No. 186. 


No. 187. 
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Tariff of fees on private post office boxes and private 
post bags. 

Declaration of Mbabane Water Supply Scheme as 
being a public purpose. 

Air Mail rates of postage. 

Parcel rates of postage. 

Protection of Fresh Water Fish Regulations Amend- 
ment. 

Import Control Regulations (Amendment). 

Areas of Subordinate Courts. 

Customs (Amendment). 

Geneva General Agreement of Tariff and Trade— 
Provisional application of. 

Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
Provisional application of. 

Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
Withdrawals, modifications and further concessions. 
Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
Provisional application of. 

Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
Amendment: of Rates of Customs Duties. 

Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
Application of Rates of Duty and Goods produced or 
manufactured in Western Germany and the Western 
Sections of Germany. 


. Customs—Amendment to High Commissioner's Notice 


4 of 1945. 


. Temporary suspension on certain classes of goods. 

. Customs. Bringing into operation of suspended duties. 
. Customs —Rebate of duty. 

. Customs—Application of minimum, Intermediate and 


maximum Rates of duty to certain goods. 


. Customs—Imposition and ‘bringing into operation 


withdrawal and amendment of certain special suspend- 
ed duties, 


. Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
. Customs—Amendment to annexures to Regulations. 
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No. 216. High Court Rules (Amendment). 

No. 217. Consular Conventions: Application of. 

No. 226. Cotton Growing Regulations (Amendment). 

No. 228. Postal Order Tariff—Amendment. 

No. 241. Insurance, Registered Companies and Tariffs of 
Premiums under Motor Vehicle Insurance Proclama- 
tion, 


GOVERNMENT NOTICES. 

No. 3. Declaration of Guard Area Foot and Mouth Disease. 

No. 21. Scale of charges for in-patients and out-patients in 
Swaziland Government Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

No. 22. Prohibition on the manufacture or sale of mealie 
products produced from white mealizs only. 

No. 26. Dairies and Dairy Produce Regulations. 

No. 27. Dairies and Dairy Produce Regulations (Amendment). 

No. 28. Dairies and Dairy Produce Regulatwns. 

No. 30. Hospital patients—Charges. (Amen ment). 

No. 36. Public Roads and Outspans 

No. 38. Dairies and Dairy Produce Regulations Amendment. 

No. 43. Rules governing Coloured Schools. 

No. 55. Price Control of Meat. 

No. 63. Dairies and Dairy Produce Regul:tions—Amendment. 


CHAPTER IX: JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS 

JUSTICE 

The Roman Dutch Common Law, “save insofar as same has 
heen heretofore or/may from time to time be modified by Statue”, 
was declared to be in force in Swaziland by Section 2 (1) of the 
Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907. The statute law 
of the Transvaal, as in force at the date of the Proclamation, was 
declared to be in force in the Territory. Subsequent laws have 
teen promulgated by the High Commissioner under the powers 
conferred upon him by the Swaziland Order-in-Council, 1903, 
as amended in 1906 and 1909. 

Subordinate Courts of the First, Second and Third Class 
operate throughout the Territory and are presided over by 
District Officers, Assistant District Officers and Administrative, 
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Cadets respectively, with jurisdiction within their areas in respect 

at all offences except treason, murder, sedition, offences relating 

to the coinage or currency, and rape; the last offence may, 

however, be tried by a Subordinate Court when remitted for’ 

tal by the Attorney-General. The following sentences may be 

imposed by Subordinate Courts:— 

Subordinate Courts of the First Class. 

(a) Imprisonment not exceeding two years with or without hard 
labour; 

ib) Fines not exceeding £100; 

(c) Whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes; 

Subordinate Courts of the Second Class. 

{a) Imprisonment not exceeding one year with or without hard 
labour. 

ib) Fines not exceeding £50. 

(c) Whipping not exceeding eight strokes. 

Subordinate Courts of the Third Class. 

(a) Imprisonment not exceeding six months with or without 
hard labour. 

(b) Fines not exceeding £10. 
Subordinate Courts of the Third Class have no power to 

'mpose the punishment of whipping. 


In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts when 
the punishment exceeds six months’ imprisonment, or a fine of 
40, or where the punishment is one of whipping (except in 
tuvenile cases) are subject to review by the Chief Justice or a 
Judge of the High Court to whom a record of the proceedings 
's transmitted by the Registrar not later than a week after the 
determination of the case. The Chief Justice or reviewing Judge 
may confirm or alter or reverse the conviction, or confirm or 
‘crease or reduce or vary the sentence imposed, or when it 
Ppears necessary to do so, remit the case to the Court which 
‘Mposed the sentence with such instructions relative to the 
faking of further evidence and gencrally to the further pro- 
<eedings to be had in such case as he thinks fit. Sentences in 
criminal cases imposed by a Subordinate Court of the Third 
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Ciass other than sentences of imprisonment for more than three 
months are subject to review by an officer appointed to hold a 
Subordinate Court of the first Class. Any person convicted of 
an offence in a Subordinate Court may appeal against the judg: 
ment to the High Court. 


In cases which are beyond the jurisdiction of a Subordinate 
Court, Preparatory Examinations are held by the local District 
Officer at the request of the local Public Prosecutor. A record of 
the proceedings is transmitted to the Attorney-General who, after 
consideration of the proceedings, may decline to prosecute, indict 
the accused for trial by the High Court, or, unless the offence 
tcvealed is that of murder or treason, remit the case to be dealt 
w'th by the Subordinate Court under its ordinary or increased 
jurisdiction as the occasion demands. 


The High Court has unlimited jurisdiction. The Chief Justice 
or Judge presiding over the High Court of which there are two 
ordinary sessions during the year, is normally assisted by not 
more than two Administrative Officers together with one or more 
African Assessors chosen by the Paramount Chief of Swaziland 
and suitably qualified to aid the Court. Their opinions are con- 
iidered by the Chief Justice or presiding Judge, but the decision 
rests with the latter. 

The main types of criminal cases brought before Subordinate 
Courts are offences against the person, offences against property. 
contraventions of the liquor and habit-forming drugs laws, 
offences against the master and servants law, and civil cases, mostly 
for debt. To the High Court are brought cases of murder, witch- 
craft (usually leading to murder), rape, culpable homicide, civil 
cases and appeals against judgments and sentences imposed by 
Subordinate Courts. Any person convicted of an offence in the 
High Court may petition the Judical Committee of the Privy 
Council for leave to appeal to the latter body. 


NATIVE COURTS: 

In October, 1951 warrants were issued for the establishment 
of fourteen Native Courts—four in the Hlatikulu district and 
two in each of the other districts—and one Higher Native Court 
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of Appeal. These were the first courts to be established under the 
Native Courts Proclamation of 1950. 


The constitution of the Native Courts is a President, paid 
from the National Treasury a salary of £150 per annum, who sits 
with not more than four assessors, who are paid a sitting fee of 
5s. per day. The President of the Higher Native Court of Appeal 
is paid £240 per annum. Each Court has a Scribe and two 
Messengers, 

The laws to be administered by the Courts are:— 


(a) The Native law and custom prevailing in the Territory so 
far as it is not repugnant to: natural justice or morality or 
in-consistent with the provisions of any law in force in the 
Territory. 

(b) The provisions of all orders or rules made by the Native 
Authority under the Swaziland Native Administration 
Proclamation. 


(c) The provisions of any law the administration of which may 
be authorised by the Resident Commissioner. 


Cases which are excluded from the ordinary jurisdiction of 
Native Courts are:— 


(a) Cases in which a person is charged with an offence in con- 
sequence of which death is alleged te have occurred, or 
which is punishable under any law with death or imprison- 
ment for life; which latter provision covers treason, murder 
and rape; 

(b) Cases in connection with marriage other than a marriage 
contracted under or in accordance with Native law or 
custom except insofar as the case concerns the payment, 
return or disposal of dowry; 


(c) Cases relating to witchcraft, except with the approval of 
the Judicial Commissioner; 
(d) Cases in which either party is not a Native. 
The practice anc procedure of the Courts are regulated in 
accordance with Native law and custom and provision is made for 
this to be altered as necessary by order of the Paramount Chief, 
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Criminal proceedings of Native Courts are reviewable by 
District Officers; those of the Higher Native Court of Appeal 
being reviewed by the Judicial Commissioner; and provision exists, 
in certain circumstances, for cases to be transferred to a Subordi- 
nate Court. 

The channel of appeal is from Native Court to Native Appeal 
Court, to Higher Native Court of Appeal and thence to the 
High Court of Swaziland. 


During the year the Native Courts dealt with 1,902 criminal 
and 1,018 civil cases, while cases dealt with by the Higher Native 
Court of Appeal numbered 87. 


There were four appeals in civil matters from the Higher 
Native Court of Appeal to the High Court of Swaziland. These 
cases were remitted by the Chief Justice in terms of section 31 (4) 
of the Native Courts Proclamation for hearing by the Judical 
Commissioner. No appeals were laid in criminal matters. 


POLICE 
The establishment of the Swaziland Police comprises 27 
Europeans and 153 Africans. 


The Force is commanded by a Commissioner of Police, with 
Headquarters at Mbabane. The post of Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, which had been abolished in 1950 was re-created early 
in the year. This Officer is stationed at Headquarters, where in 
addition to deputising for the Commissioner of Police is responsible 
for the direct supervision of the Mbabane District. Each of the 
remaining five districts within the Territory is under the command 
of a Superintendent of Police. In addition to the six district 
Headquarters stations there are a further thirteen police stations. 
Eight of these are commanded by European members of the 
Inspectorate, and five by Africans. 

Apart from normal Police work, the Force is responsible for 
the Customs and Immigration Post at Mhlumeni on the Swaziland 
Mozambique border and performs in addition certain other 
extraneous duties. 

Five Europeans and fifteen African Members of the Force were 
mentioned in Force Orders for conspicuous work connected with 
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their duties during the year. One European Commissioned’ 


‘Otficer was awarded the Colonial Police Medal for meritorious 
service. 


22,107 patrols were carried out by members of the Force 
during the year, the total mileage covered by these patrols being 
478,335. The increased provision of motor transport during the 
year has proved of great benefit to the Force. 


8,778 cases were investigated during 1952 and of these 179 
were closed as undetected. The percentage of undetected crime 


being 2.03 per cent. The figures over the last four years is as 
tollows:— 


Cases reported. | Undetected. Percentage Undetected. 


1949 5719 148 2.57% 
1950 7250 137 1.88% 
1951 8073 153 1.89% 
1952-8778 179 2.03% 


All Commissioned Officers of the Force are qualified in 
hnger print work, photography and plan drawing and in this 
Capacity, furnish many useful exhibits in the more serious cases 
which come before the High Court of Swaziland. 


PRISONS 


The principal prisons are at Mbabane, Hlatikulu and Bremers- 
vorp, there being smaller prisons at Stegi, Mankaiana, Goedgegun 
ind Pigg’s Peak. The Central Prison is at Mbabane, to which all 
long-term prisoners, dangerous characters and lunatics are re- 
Moved. There is no separate Prisons Department in “Swaziland 
snd the prisons are administered by District Officers, and 
lockups at certain stations, by the Police. 


Other details regarding prisons can be found in the Swaziland 
Yrison Report for 1957. 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 
Persons proceeded against on charges of Crime. : 

During the year 7,785 persons were prosecuted before Sub- 
bordinate Courts for the following crimes:— 


1951 1952 Decreases Increase 
Homicide 63 46 17 — 
Other Offences against 
persons 1434 1055 379 =< 
Offences against 
property 1441 1346 95 _ 
Other Crimes 5135 6414 _ 1279 
TOTAL CASES 8073 8861 _ 788 


Although an increase of 788 cases is shown as compared with 
1951 there is a reduction in the number of serious crimes. 


Persons dealt with in Subordinate Courts for Crimes and Offences. 


In the Surbordinate Courts, 8,440 persons were convicted 
summarily:— 


Imprisonment 2,255 
Whipping 229 
Fined 4,774 
Bound over, Cautioned and 

Discharged 1,182 


Persons for Trial in Superior Courts. 

Forty four persons were committed for trial before Superior 
Courts during the year. Of these twenty were indicted for trial 
in the High Court of Swaziland and the balance remitted back 
for trial in the Subordinate Courts. 

Of these forty four persons, sixteen were acquitted, four were 
sentenced ,to death, twenty to terms of imprisonment, three were 
fined and one was bound over. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 
The following table shows the number of convictions for 
various crimes and offences during the last four years:— 
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SUMMARY CONVICTIONS IN THE SUBORDINATE 


1951 


8.735 


1951 
1 


6 


COURTS. 

1949 1950 
Homicide 18 18 
Other offences against the person 1,507 1,464 
Malicious Injury to Property 57 94 
Other offences against Property 961 896 
Master and Servants Law Offences 60 64 
Revenues Law Offences 1,122 2,021 
Other Crimes 1,447 1,786 
Miscellaneous Minor Offences 1089 = 1163 

Totals: 6,261 7,506 
SUPERIOR COURT CONVICTIONS 

1949 1950 
Murder of Wife or Concubine — _ 
Murder of other than Wife, 

Concubine or Child aa oat 
Murder of Child 6 14 
Attempted Murder 2 = 
Culpable Homicide 7 8 
Rape 12 5 
Unnatural Crime _ _ 
Other Offences Against the Person — _ 
Offences against Property with 

violence to the Person _ _ 
Other Offences against Property 1 — 
Other Crimes — — 

Totals: TORT aeO7 


1952 
29 


8,440 


1952 
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CHAPTER X: PUBLIC UTILITIES. 

MBABANE ELECTRICITY. 

The present hydro electric set, now 25 years old, was given 

a major overhaul before the advent of the winter period when 
demands for power are high. A new concrete tail race for the 


turbine was built, 
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Several overhead distribution lines were reconstructed and 
strengthened to deal with the greatly increased loads. A complete 
new hne wus built down the centre of Miller Street and equipped 
with modern fluorescent lights for illumination of the town centre. 


During the summer there were several severe lightning and 
wind storms causing damage to power lines with consequent 
dislocation of the service. 

The number of consumers increased to 218, compared with 
193 in 1951 and 100 in 1946 when the utility was taken over by 
Goverament. 

The consumption of power amounted to 350,000 units com- 
pared with 330,000 in 1951: this represents an annual con- 
sumption of power of some 1,600 units by each consumer. 


The load capacity of the two generating sets (the hydro 
clectric station on the Mbabane River and the diesel in the 
Township) is now fully taken up and it has been necessary to 
refuse all but the most urgent new application for power. 


A large scale scheme for developing this system has been 
approved after a revision of its ultimate capacity had been made 
necessary by the considerable developments now taking place in 
Mbabane. It was originally intended to instal new hydro electric 
generators witha total capacity of 350 KVA (480 HP): now two 
30",Pelton wheels are on order which will work under the,maximum 
available head of water of 700 feet and will give 610 KVA (800 
HP). This change gives a good indication of the rapid develop: 
ment takine place all over the Territory, particularly when it is 
remembered that seven years ago when the scheme was taken 
over, the generating capacity was 45 KVA (60 HP). This quite 
amazing increase of over 1,200 per cent in generating capacity 
over such a short period gives an idea of what is happening 
in Swaziland. 


The civil engineering works embracing new power station, new 


penstock, new dam and access road will he started in 1953 and 


it is exnected that the new extensions will be operating in the latter 
half of 1954, 


In addition to the planning and investication made necessary 
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by these developments, the Sub-Department was able to complete _ 


several comprehensive electrical installations in Government 
buildings, the biggest of which was the wiring of the £50,000 
extensions to the new hospital in Mbabane. 
WATER SUPPLY. 

Mbabane. Tenders have been invited and are in process of 
being considered for piping, specials and the necessary mechanical 
equipment for water treatment. These are at present being 
enalysed, 

It is intended to invite tenders early in the New Year for 

carrying out the construction work on the scheme, including pipe 
laying, by contract. New mains were installed in Miller Street 
and the old mains removed. 
Bremersdorp. The yield and quality of the water from the 
boreholes put down last year were found to be unsatisfactory 
after tests were taken. Immediately the results were known it 
was decided to draw up an interim scheme to provide relief, 
pending the completion of investigations for a larger and more 
permanent scheme. 

The supply will be taken from the Mzimnene River which 
tuns through the township and will increase the quantity of 
water to 150,000 gallons per day. 

The scheme will include the provision of additional pumping 
facilities and the installation of an up-to-date filtration plant early 
in the New Year. 

The supply to individual properties will be metered and the 
total cost of the scheme will be £10,000. 

Stegi. A new well was sunk and stand-by pumping set 
installed early in the year. 

Consultants were engaged to prepare a scheme for a permanent 
water supply and the final report together with estimates of cost 
are awaited. 

Goedgegun. A new engine has been installed for pumping 
Durposes and steps are being taken to draw up a scheme for the 
treatment of the water on modern lines. 

Pigg’s Peak. A new pumping plant and an additional 
teservoir will be provided early in the New Year in order to 
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keep pace with the development taking place in this area. 
Ulatikulu. Two pumping plants have been ordered to supple 
ment the existing supply. 
CHAPTER XI COMMUNICATIONS 

As there are no railways in Swaziland every effort is being 
made to extend the road system, improve road surfaces and also 
to realign and regrade existing roads where necessary. 

The Mileages of existing roads in the Territory are:-— 


Trunk Roads = 205 miles. 
Main Roads _ 492 miles. 
: Branch Roads _ 443 miles. 


L 
During the past year additional heavy balthmoving equipment was 
acquired and a T.D. 24 Bull Dozer has been engaged for some 
months past on a major re-alignment between Kubuta and Hlati- 
kulu, which will greatly facilitate the export of agricultural 
products from the Southern Districts of the Territory. 

Improvements are also being made to the Main Road in the 
vicinity of the Swaziland Irrigation Scheme, leading to the 
BorJer Gate at Grenshek in the North Eastern District. 

The development of a new route to link Mliba with the Swazi- 
land Irrigation Scheme (Colonial Development Corporation) has 
continued, : 

This work has been delayed somewhat due to the heavy 
programme of work in hand elsewhere in the Territory. 

The survey from the quarry at Rocklands on the Pigg’s Peak 
road to the Horo Bridge Gate has been completed. 

A.T.D.18A Crawler Tractor arrived in November and was 
fut into commission immediately on the proposed re-alignment. 

To date approximately two miles of the new roadway has been 
formed. This route is an important one as it will reduce time and 
wear in the transport of the produce from the Plantations at Pigg’s 
Peak to the Union. 

A survey for a new road from the Main Oshoek—Mbabane 
road, leading to the Barytes Mine was completed and che forma’ 
tion of this road is now in hand. 
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This will obviate grades of 1 in 5 which had to be negotiated 
on the old road, as the Mine is situated in very mountainous 
country. 


The new deviation to avoid the dangerous double crossing of 
the Mzimpofu River on the Bremersdorp-Sipofaneni road has been 
completed thus shortening the distance and eliminating many 
sharp bends. 


The proposed realignment of the road from Malkerns to 
Mankaiana has been finalised and a site selected for a new bridge 
across the Little Usutu River. It is hoped to commence work on 
this road in the New Year. 


The new low level bridge across the Great Usutu River at 
Big Bend was completed, except for the construction of the 
Southern Abutment and the decking between it and the adjoin- 
ing pier. The heavy rains which fell in November and early in 
December prevented the completion of the work as the river 
tose above the flats on the southern banks and construction be- 
came impossible. 

The realignment of the road from Big Bend towards the Main 
Bremersdorp—Stegi Road will be put in hand early in the coming 
year and a survey will be carried out for a proposed new road 
leading from the Big Bend Road up to Stegi. 

On the Southern side of the bridge a short length of new 
toadway will be constructed to link up with the present branch 
road leading to Nsoko and when all these proposals are completed 
the distances between Natal and Central Swaziland will be oreatly 
teduced and a direct route will be available to Lourenco Marques 
and the Kruger National Park from the Union. 

Improvements have been made to various sections of the road 
to Pige’s Peak. 

The abutments for the two small bridges commenced last 
year were completed and the decking will be put in hand earlv 
Text year. The apnroaches to the hridge across the tributary of 
the Komati River have been completed. 


Construction has been commenced on the bridge across the 
Sibowe. 


’ 
i 
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The reconstruction and surfacing of Miller Street. Mbabane, 
was carried out. Extremely adverse conditions were experienced 
practically throughout the whole period of construction. Heavy 
rains in the early stages turned the sub-bed of the road into a 
quagmire and delayed the work considerably. 


Plant difficulties continued throughout the job and even at 
the stage when surfacing was in hand continuous rains marred 
‘ts progress. 

The work however, was completed in time for Christmas. 

PART II. 
CHAPTER I: GEOGRAPHY 


Swaziland is a small country about the size of Wales with a 
maximum length from North to South of approximately 120 
miles, and a maximum breadth of 90 miles, the total area being 
6,704 square miles. It is enclosed on the north, west and south by 
the Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa, and on the 
east by Portuguese East Africa and by Tongaland, part of the 
Natal Province. 


The Territory consists of three fairly well defined regions of 
approximately equal breadth, running from north to south. The 
mountainous highveld on the west is part of the Drakensherg 
range and rises to an altitude of over 5,000 feet and averages ahout 
3,500 feet. The middle veld averages some 2.000 feet, while the 
low veld on the east ranges from 500 to 1.500 feet. On the 
Eastern border lies the plateau called the Lubombo mountains 
traversed by the gorges of the Ingwavuma, Usutu and Black 
Mbuluzi Rivers; these with the Komati River which flows across 
the north western area, are the most important rivers in Swaziland. 
Immediately west of this plateau which, though broken, is mainly 
very fertile, the ground falls abruptly in rocky cliffs to the 
Lubombo flats, the only considerable area of fairly level ground 
in the Territory and about 500 feet above sea level, consisting of 
lnchly fertile soil with savannah type of vegetation and grass of 
grcat feeding value; the rainfall is, however, low and in most 
years badly distributed. Westwards these flats rise by a series of 
low ridges to the middle veld where the gorges of the tributary 


DRILLING AN INCLINED BOREHOLE IN AN ASBESTOS PROSPECT. 
With acknowledgment to D. N. Davies 
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system of the main rivers have opened out into wide rolling 
valleys ottering opportunities tor agriculture and mixed farming 
41 a More ecquable climate, with higher and less uncertain raintall. 
the sou 1s, however, inherently less tertile, and has deteriorated 
in many places in the course of continuous cultivation. In the 
ugh veld the country is broken and often rugged, and split by 
gorges; the soil is less fertile and the slopes too steep for extensive 
or permanent cultivation. The grazing 1s less nutritious, especially 
during the winter when the cattle must be fed if they are to 
maintain their condition or be used for dairying. The high veld 
1s, however a good area for the winter grazing of sheep and is 
used as such by farmers from the Transvaal Province of the 
Union of South Africa. 


The general picture is, therefore. of a country which possesses 
-onsiderable areas of excellent soil; rainfall is uncertain in some of 
hese but with large scale irrigation, which is now taking place or 
Planned for the future, they have great potentialities. The low 
veld generally is excellent cattle country, while the great variety 
of soils and climates, the facilities for the construction of small 
trigation schemes in the middle and the high veld afford ample 
‘portunity both for mixed farming and for dairying, as well as 
tor a variety of special crops such as cotton, oil seed, rice, citrus 
and nuts of various kinds. The high veld is also suitable for 
‘florestation on a large scale and this is now being carried out by 
several concerns. 

CLIMATE 

Rainfall varies considerably from year to year and from 
Station to station in the same year, and tends to be concentrated 
Ma few violent storms. The average rainfall at Mbabane in the 
high veld is 55.6 inches, at Bremersdorp in the middle veld 36.8 
Mches and at Sipofaneni in the low veld 26.5 inches. The mean 
Maximum and minimum temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit are 
Fespectively 72.7 and 52.6 at Mbabane, 77.7 and 54.1 at Bremers- 
Corp and 84.4 and 59.5 at Sipofaneni. 

ECONOMIC RESOURCES. 
MINING : 


The early history of mining in Swaziland has been varied and 
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somewhat tragic. After the concessions era of the eighties of the 
last century, a considerable amount of money was invested in two 
gold mines in the north-western mineral belt and in the course 
of working them large deposits of haematite of excellent quality 
were discovered, The mines were practically shut down in 1916 
and theafter the only activity for some years was on the 
alluvial tin deposits near Mbabane. There has been increased 
activity in tin mining; four new operators having started up 
“during the year. This has resulted in an increased production of 
tn. 

The Geological Survey Department have shown the presence 
of 31,200 tons of pegmatite ore carrying 0.37 per cent. metallic 
tin by diamond drilling operations. 


By far the biggest undertaking at the present time is the 
Havelock Asbestos Mine (New Amianthus Mines Ltd.) which is 
estimated to have a life of over thirty years at present rate of 
output, and which accounts for a large part of income tax and 
nearly all base metal royalty receipts. 


The mine came into existence in May, 1929, the 100 claims 
being bought for £240,000, the largest amount ever paid in South 
Africa for a base mineral prospect. Development continued until 
December, 1932, when operations were temporarily suspended. 
In June, 1936 when the life of the Amianthus Mine at Kaapsche 
Hoop drew to a close, operations were again started, and by June, 
1939, the mine had been brought into production. There is an 
aerial ropeway from Barberton in the Transvaal to the mine, a 
distance of about 124 miles, and over this supplies and the bagged 
fibre from the mine etc., are transported. The mine employs about 
140 Europeans and about 2,200 Africans. 


Production of gold ceased during the year. A certain amount 
of desultory prospecting continues. The reasons for this are given 
elsewhere in the report. A barytes proposition is also being 
worked in the Mbabane District. There are very extensive semi- 
anthracite coal deposits in the lowveld but they are not an 
economic proposition without a railway. 


Deposits of calcite and haematite have been known for some 
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time to exist in the Hlatikulu and Pigg’s Peak districts respectively. 
Further occurrences of low iron ore (sometimes manganiferous) 
have recently been located in the rocks of the Pongola system in 
the Hlatikulu and Mankaiana districts with an estimated tonnage 
of 16,000 short tons from outcrop only, while there are numerous 
other mineral occurrences of asbestos, barytes, cassiterite, gold, 
kaolin, mica, pyrophyllite, scheelite, silica and tantalite. 

There is no Mines Department, but a Mineral Development 
Officer attached to the Geological Survey Department. There 
has been a considerable increase in interest shown by the public 
in prospecting during the year. Crown mineral areas remain 
closed to public prospecting by permit and licence pending 
revision of controlling legislation, but no less than eleven applica- 
tions to prospect or mine under Special Authority (the local term 
for lease) were granted covering the minerals asbestos. cassiterite, 
columbite, tantalite, gold and scheelite. 


Mineral Develooment under a Government Geologist pro- 
gressed slowly from 1942 to 1944 when funds were first provided 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act for ceological 
work. From 1944 to 1948 work continued under a Chief Geolo- 
gist and Field Geologist. Since then more ranid progress has been 
possible, and the expansion of the Denartment, which was 
approved in 1948, is leading to further information and exoloita- 
tion. Exnloitation js, however, hindered by the present 
complicated mineral ownership position, and hv the fact that few 
of the concessionaires have taken steps to develop their con- 
cessions, 


LIVESTOCK 


In spite of the natural hazards encountered throughout Africa, 
Swaziland, especially the Low and Middleveld areas, is ideally 
suited to cattle ranching. Markets are readily at hand and the 
Swazi, by his own experience and tradition realises that cattle are 
the main wealth of the Nation and individual. He has long ago 
acknowledge the necessity for the veterinary restrictions and 
control measures which have been listed in previous reports. 


As a result of the improved disease position the Union 
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time ta exist in the Hlatikulu and Pigg's Peak districts respectively. 
Further occurrences of low iron ore (sometimes manganiferous) 
have recently been located in the rocks of the Pongola system in 
the Hlatikulu and Mankaiana districts with an estimated tonnage 
of 16,000 short tons from outcrop only, while there are numerous 
other mineral occurrences of asbestos, barytes, cassiterite, gold, 
kaolin, mica, pyrophyllite, scheelite, silica and tantalite. 

There is no Mines Department, but a Mineral Development 
Officer attached to the Geological Survey Department. There 
has been a considerable increase in interest shown by the public 
in prospecting during the year. Crown mineral areas remain 
closed to public prospecting by permit and licence pending 
revision of controlling legislation, but no less than eleven applica- 
tions to prospect or mine under Special Authority (the local term 
for lease) were granted covering the minerals asbestos. cassiterite, 
columbite, tantalite, gold and scheelite. 


Mineral Development under a Government Geologist pro- 
gressed slowlv from 1942 to 1944 when funds were first provided 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act for eeological 
work. From 1944 to 1948 work continued under a Chief Geolo- 
gist and Field Geologist. Since then more ranid progress has been 
possible, and the expansion of the Denartment, which was 
approved in 1948, is leading to further information and exoloita- 
tion. Exnloitation is, however, hindered by the present 
complicated mineral ownershin position, and hv the fact that few 
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LIVESTOCK 


In spite of the natural hazards encountered throughout Africa, 
Swaziland, especially the Low and Middleveld areas, is ideally 
Suited to cattle ranching. Markets are readily at hand and the 
Swazi, by his own experience and tradition realises that cattle are 
the main wealth of the Nation and individual. He has long ago 
acknowledge the necessity for the veterinsry restrictions and 
control measures which have been listed in previous reports. 


Asa result of the improved disease position the Union 
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Veterinary Authorities have relaxed considerably 
restrictions, thus enabling freer export to Union Markets whilst 
internal consumption is rising continuously, 


their import 


Details of the livestock population for the last three years 


are:— 
1950 1951 1952 
Cattle 417,355 409.233 424,179 
Sheep 24,605 27,144 24,511 F 
Goats 113,277 121,948 147,884 
Pigs 13,726 12,262 11,699 
Horses 2,219 2,165 2,636 
Mules 270 254 425 
Donkeys 15,875 14,914 17,915 
Poultry (estimated) 500,000 500,000 500,000 


+ In addition, 124,000 trek sheep from the Union Highveld 
grazed in Swaziland from mid-March to mid-September where 
lambs and wool were produced. 


The Nguni breed of cattle, which is indigenous to the Eastern 
coastal belt of Southern Africa, has proved, on the Mpisi Experi- 
mental Station, to be in complete harmony with its environment 
and under good husbandry conditions to be a most profitable 
breed. Although not as highly productive as the improved exotic 
breeds its value as a draught, beef and milk animal is now 
unquestioned. Its potential with artificial feeding has yet to be 
tested but on the natural pastures and with adequate veterinary 
protection mortality is extremely low and cash returns are good. 
There are definite signs that the number of wooled sheep which 
remain permanently in Swaziland is increasing. 


The increase in the goat population is viewed with mixed 
feelings. Its contribution to the soil erosion problem is partly 
balanced by its value as a source of protein to the Swazi and 
control, rather than elimination, is aimed at. 
lation remains 


The voultry vom 
Hieher nroductivity and 
improved marketing of especially eegs are receiving attention. 


more or less. static. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural possibilities of Swaziland are considerable 
and most crops can be grown. Cereals are produced by the Swazis 
mainly to provide food though they often sell a greater part ot 
their harvest than their needs allow. On the whole the Swazi 
produces but a fraction of what his land under proper manage- 
ment could produce, and his methods are usually such as to 
reduce still further his future crops. Nevertheless during the 
last few years Native agriculture has shown a noticeable improve- 
ment, 

The cash crops, of which tobacco, cotton, tung nuts, ground 
nuts and grain are at present the most important, are mostly the 
produce of the European and Coloured farmer, while the pro- 
duction of fruit and vegetable for local consumption and export 
to neighbouring markets is increasing considerably. 

FORESTRY. 


The afforestration of the land, to which reference was made 
in the 1951 Report, continued in 1952. Details of the work of 
Usutu Forests, Peak Timbers, Swaziland Plantations and Swazi- 
land Timbers are given in the Chapter on Development which 
follows on the Introduction to this Report. Between them these 
concerns had planted some 72,000 acres by the end of 1952. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


There is no railway in the Territory and all transport is by 
toad, the road system connecting on the South, South-West, 
West, North and North-East with railheads in the Union of 
Scuth Africa at Gollel, Piet Retief, Breyten, Hectorspruit and 
Komatipoort respectively. On the East it connects with the rail- 
head at Goba in Portuguese East Africa. 

The main motor road from Johannesburg to Lourenco Mar- 
gues runs through Swaziland from West to East. 

The road motor transport services of the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours and the Portuguese East Africa-Administra- 
tion, carrying both passengers and goods operate between 
Swaziland and the railheads in the neighbouring Territories. The 
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cost of maintaining these services is borne entirely by the 
Administrations operating them (except that subsidies equal to 
the motor vehicle licences for which they are liable are paid to 
them), and the revenues derived therefrom are retained by the 
respective Administrations. 

Private bus services, which are growing rapidly in number and 
are mostly operated by Africans, convey passengers, cream and 
other goods, usually as subsidiaries or “feeders” to the Road 
Motor Services routes. 


The Havelock Asbestos Mine has an overhead aerial cableway 
twelve and a half miles long from the Mine to Barberton in the 
Transvaal for the transport of asbestos and supplies. 

The telephone system connects Mbabane with all district 
cffices, while telegraphic communication exists between Mbabane 
znd Bremersdorp and Johannesburg and Pretoria in the Transvaal. 


CHAPTER II: HISTORY OF SWAZILAND 
In about the sixteenth century, by traditional account, the 
main Bantu tribes were advancing southwards down the coast of 
what is now Portuguese East Africa and among them was a Chief, 
one Dlamini of Embo—Nguni stock. As they moved forward 
they disintegrated for various reasons to form the present tribes 
of South Africa. 


In about the year 1750 Ngwane III, a descendant of Dlamini, 
broke away from the main body of Bantu then on the coast and 
with his few followers moved over the Lubombo range and settled 
in the Eshiselweni area between the Pongola and the Great Usutu 
Rivers. His people became known as Abaka-Ngwane, that is the 
people of Ngwane, and the land they occupied as Ka-Ngwane, 
the land of Ngwane. 

Ngwane died in about 1780 and was succeeded by his son 
Ndvungunye who established his kraal at Eshiselweni. 

The next ruler after the death in 1815 of the Swazi King was 

. his son Sobhuza I who was better known as Somhlolo. It was 
during his reign that the Swazi nation greatly increased its power. 
Sobhuza was a warrior and he organised his followers into an 
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army which systematically attached and absorbed all weaker 
tribes within reach. They were however unable to match their 
strength with that of the powerful Zulus to the south so Sobhuza 
with all his followers moved northwards and_ established 
himself at Elangeni near the Usutshwane River not far from the 
present Queen Mother's kraal of Lobamba. This area was already 
occupied by small tribes or clans of Bapedi origin whom the 
Swazis named the Abesuthu. They offered little resistance and 
were rapidly absorbed. 


In 1826 the Zulus attacked the Swazis who were forced to 
flee to caves in the Ndimba hills and it was only in 1836 at 
Lubuya that they dared to meet the Zulus in open combat. 


It was during that same year that Sobhuza died and was 
succeeded by Mswati II, who because of the Zulu raids moved 
further north and established himself at Hoho between the 
Ntintinyane and Lumati Rivers in the present Pigg’s Peak District. 
Like his father he was also a warrior and with his well trained 
tegiments, organised on the Zulu system, attacked all tribes to 
the east and west and to the north beyond Lydenburg. It is said 
that it was at this time that they became known as Swazi after 
the name of their ruler. 


The Swazis were, however, still menaced by marauding Zulu 
Impis from time to time. The Zulus however never settled in the 
country but satisfied themselves with the cattle and other booty 
they collected on their raids. 


After his defeat by his brother Mpande, who was helped by 
the Boers, the Zulu Chief Dingane fled to the Nyawo area on the 
Lubombo range on the southern border of Swaziland where he 
was killed by a party of Swazi warriors. The Zulu raids into the 
Country increased after this and finally Mswati sent a deputation 
to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British Agent General in Natal 
through whose good offices amicable relations were established 
Once and for all between the two tribes. 


Tt was during this reign that the Voortrekkers settled in the 


Lydenburg District and that the first Europeans came to Swaziland 
to settle, 
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In 1844 Rev. James Allison of the Wesleyan Mission, with 
Mswati’s permission established himself at Mahamba. He also 
granted a hunting concession over 1,000 square miles of land in 
£outhern Swaziland to Conraad Vermaak. 


In 1846 Mswati signed a treaty with Commandant Potgieter 
in which he ceded to the Lydenburg Republic for 100 head of 
cattle whatever rights he had to all land north of the Crocodile 
River. 


By this time the Swazi occupied territory up to Barberton in 
the north and extending towards Carolina and Ermelo in the 
West, while the tribes in the Lydenburg District also paid tribute 
to the Swazi King. 


In 1868 Mswati died and his heir, his 7 year old son Ludvonga 
was poisoned before he became old enough to reign, and it was 
not until July, 1875 that Mswati'’s mother, Tandile, pointed out 
her 17 year old grandson Mbandzeni as the person selected to be 
king. He became Dlamini IV and established his kraal at 
Embekelweni and his administrative headquarters at Nkanini 
under the Ndimba mountains. 


In 1879 the Swazis assisted the British in the war against 
Sikukuku but they took no part in the Zulu war. 


During the eighteen eighties the King, Mbandzeni, in return 
for money and other payments, granted concessions to Europeans 
for varying neriods. Every conceivable right was granted away 
not only to land, minerals, grazing and timber, but also rights to 
exemptions from taxes, to railways, teletranhs, mining patents. 
collection of King’s revenue and trading. All unallotted land and 
minerals also formed the subject of concessions. 


Mbandzeni died in 1889 and in 1894 Bunu officially became 
King with the name of Ngwane IV with his headquarters at 
Ezaleni and his administrative capital at Zombode. He died in 
December, 1899 and it was during this year his heir, the present 
Paramount Chief, Sobhuza IT was born. The government of the 
Swazis during Sobhuza’s minority was undertaken by the Chief 
Regent, his grandmother, Labotsibeni. She was a wise chief and 
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iid valuable work for her people and country and her relations 
with the Administration were always of a friendly nature, She 
died is 1925. 


In 1921 the Chief Regent handed over her duties to Sobhuza 
who was duly installed as Paramount Chief of Swaziland. 


Sobhuza II, C.B.E., is 53 years of age and was educated at 
Zombode in Swaziland and at Lovedale in the Cape Province. He 


tas his headquarters at Lobamba and his administrative centre at 
Lozithehlezi. 


During the 1939/45 War a total of 3,836 Swazis served in 
the African Pioneer Corps with considerable distinction in the 
Middle East, the Mediterranean and the Italian theatres. They 
Were mainly recruited in accordance with the traditional Swazi 
military system, 

In 1888 a charter of self-government was granted to the 
Luropeans in the country and, two years later under a Convention 
between Her Majesty’ Government and the South African 
Republic, a provisional Government, consisting of representatives 
of the two Powers and a representative of the Swazis, was set 
up with the consent of the latter. Power to appoint a Govern- 
ment Secretary, an Attorney General and other officials was 
8iven, and a Court was established which adjudicated on the 
initial validity of all concessions granted by Mbandeni, which 
With few exceptions, were confirmed. 

In accordance with the pledges given to the Government of 
the South African Republic, the provisional Administration came 
‘o an end three years later, when the British Government signed 
a fresh Convention permitting the South African Republic to 
écquire from the Regent and her Council an Organic Proclama- 
%on conferring on the Republic rights of jurisdiction, legislation 
and administration without incorporation in the Republic. The 
Swazis refused to sign the Proclamation which had been drafted 
for them, but its provisions with some of those in the 1893 
Convention, were embodied in the final Convention of 1894, 
under which the South African Republic exercised powers of 
Protection, legislation, jurisdiction and administration in Swazfland, 
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subject to the limitations of the Convention. 


On the conquest of the Transvaal, all the rights and powers 
of the South African Republic passed to His Majesty, and, on the 
cessation of hostilities, a British Special Commissioner, with a 
small force of South African Constabulary was sent into the 
country and a provisional Administration was established. An 
Order-in-Council under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act was issued 
in June, 1903 providing that the Governor of the Transvaal 
should administer Swaziland, and conferring on him the right to 
legislate by Proclamation. 

In accordance with the powers grantcd to him, the Governor 
of the Transvaal issued a proclamation in 1904 providing for 
administration and for dealing with the question of concessions. 
The laws of the Transvaal in force at the date of the Proclama- 
tion were applied to Swaziland mutatis mutandis. Courts were 
established with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
Transvaal, and an appeal was allowed from the decisions of the 
chiefs in civil matters to the Court of the Resident Magistrate. 
The chiefs were otherwise confirmed in their civil jurisdiction 
over Natives subject to the exclusion of usages incompatible with 
the due exercise of His Majesty's power and jurisdiction, or clearly 
injurious to the welfare of the Natives, but were excluded from 
criminal jurisdiction. 

The Commission constituted under the Proclamation of 1904 
to deal with the concessions examined the concessions granting 
exclusive rights, except exclusive rights to land and minerals, 
with a view to their expropriation at their value prior to the 
commencement of the Boer War. The Commission reported in 
1906, and the Concessions, the subject of its report were, with 
few exceptions, expropriated. The Commission subsequently dealt 
with the question of boundaries of land, mineral and grazing 
concessions, and the general survey of these concessions necessary 
to determine the conflicting rights was also completed. Under 
the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 1907, land and grazing 
concessions suffered a deduction of one-third of their area for the 
sole and exclusive use and occupation of the Swazis, and the 
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jeuaiiing two-thirds were freed from occupation subject to the 
provision that for five years from the Ist July, 1909, no Natives 
actually resident on such land could be compelled to move there- 
from, but after that period they could only continue to occupy 
such land on terms to be agreed upon between themselves and 
the concessionaires, these agreements being subject to confirma- 
tion by the Resident Commissioner. Proclamation No. 24 of 1913 
provided simple and effective machinery for the removal of 
Natives from concessions after the five-year period had elapsed 
but, in fact, no large scale movement of Natives from the con- 
cessions took place. Those who wished to move did so voluntarily 
while the remainder made terms with the concessionaires and 
remained on the farms. 


From 1914, when the landowner acquired full right to the 
land, agriculture on European holdings developed. Two large 
cotton plantations attracted British capital, and a non-profit mak- 
ing company, fostered by the Government, took over a con- 
siderable tract of country for the purpose of establishing selected 
European settlers as agriculturalists. The tobacco growing industry 
was encouraged, and considerable sums of British capital were 
invested in the resuscitation of mining. Unfortunately the Great 
War, with its aftermath of financial stringencies, seriously limited 
the exnansion of pioneer efforts in a new country. It was not until 
the visit of the Rt. Honourable L. S. Amery in 1927 that 
zmenities, very essential for development, were provided from a 
vote of £60, 000 granted by the Dominions Office, and from that 
date progress on European land has been marked. 

Since the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 1907, fairly 
substantial areas have been purchased by the Swazi Nation, and 
some small farms by individual Natives. In addition, land has 
heen purchased by the Native Land Settlement Scheme to which 
has been added certain Crown Land. At the end of 1952 of the 
4,290,560 acres comprising the Territory, the following areas 
were available for occupation by the Swazis:— 


Native Areas 1.633,772 acres 
Land purchased by the Swazi Nation 236,579 acres 
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Land purchased and Crown land set aside 


for Native Land Settlement 363,865 acres 
Land owned by individual Africans 12,848 acres 
2,247,064 


Tt will be seen that slightly more than half of Swaziland is 
available for Native occupation. 


The Native Areas are distributed in thirty-five separate blocks 
scattered over the Territory, and the result is a patchwork of land 
‘n European and African occupation, while the Native Land Settle 
ment Areas are for most part adjacent to the pre-existing Native 
Areas. This interspersion of European and African Areas, which 
resulted from the Grey-Coryndon sub-division of the country in 
1909, while it has increased the difficulties of administrating the 
Swazis, and providing social services for them, has had the 
-eneficial effect of increasing the understanding between the 
European and African races in a territory where their destinies are 
inextricably associated and has also accomplished much to 
encourage the imitative character of the African by in- 
fluencing him to adopt improvements in housing, in the 
fertilising of his fields, and in his agricultural methods generally. 


Before the purchase of the Native Land Settlement Areas it 
was estimated that at least 27,000 Africans remained as squatters 
on European owned land, and it is estimated that some 10,000 
Africans are now on the Native Land Settlement areas, a large 
part of which still awaits survey and development. 


Mineral rights in Swaziland are held separately from the 
surface rights, and in some cases the former are prior-dated to 
the latter and in others later-dated. The result has been that 
machinery, still unsatisfactory in many respects, has had to be 
devised to rationalise as far as possible the extremely complicated 
ard intricate overlapping rights. It is hoped, however, that in 
the fairly near future a commission will be appointed to revise 
and simplify the mineral laws. A significant development was the 
promulgation of the Ancillary Rights Proclamation of 1950 
which empowers the Resident Commissioner to cancel ancillary 
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nights in certain cases, and this power has already been exercised 
in a case where the possession of ancillary rights by the owner of 


a mineral concession was holding up much needed development 
of surface rights, 


Considerable areas of land in the Territory are owned by 
Eurafrican Association which shows signs of being more affective 


make little use of the land except for winter grazing for their 
sheep. 


One of the most significant events which has occurred in the 
settlement of Swaziland, was the initiation by the Colonial 
Development Corporation in 1949 of a large scale forestry 
project in the highveld of the West of the Territory. It is worthy 
of note that this will be the largest single block of man-made 
forest in the world, 


CHAPTER III: ADMINISTRATION. 


By an Order-in-Council, dated 1st December, 1906, the control 
of Swaziland was transferred from the Governor of the Trans- 
vaal to the High Commissioner for Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Swaziland. The High Commissioner issued a 
Froclamation in March, 1907, providing for the appointment of 
a Resident Commissioner, a Government Secretary and District 
Commissioners, and the establishment of a Police Force. 

The Resident Commissioner exercises such administration and 
control, and is vested with all such powers, authorities and 
jurisdiction as are conferred upon him by the Proclamation and 
ether laws, or by the terms of his commission, subject to the 
Girections and instructions of the High Commissioner. 


The laws of the Transvaal were, as has already been stated, 
re-enacted mutatis mutandis and, except where modified by 
statute, the Roman-Dutch Common Law was put in force by the 
Proclamation. A special Court, now the High Court. having the 
full jurisdiction of a Superior Court, was established together with 
Courts of District Commissioners with a limited jurisdiction. 

The Paramount Chief and other Chiefs were confirmed in 
their civil jurisdiction over Africans, subject to appest to the 
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Resident Commissioner, and later to the High Court. Provision 
was made for the Swaziland Deeds Office and the Surveyor 
General's Ottice to remain at Pretoria under the control ot the 
officers responsible prior to the date of the Proclamation. 


In 1921 an Adyisory Council consisting of elected representa: 
tives of the Europeans in the Territory was established to advise 
the Administration on purely European affairs. Under a pro- 
clamation of 1949 the Council was reconstituted and received 
statutory recognition, the Territory being divided into ten elect- 
cral divisions each electing one member to the Council. In 
addition to the elected members the Council consists of the 
Resident Commissioner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner and 
six official members who, however, have no power to vote and 
who attend in an advisory capacity. Elections were held in 1949 
and 1952. The full Council generally meets twice a year, and a 
Standing Committee consisting of the Resident Commissioner, 
the Deputy Resident Commissioner, and four elected members 
appointed at the first session of the Council meets whenever 
necessary to consider matters of urgency. 


The traditional system of government among the Swazi people 
is that of a Paramount Chief (Ingwenyama), acting in conjunction 
with a Council. The Council is composed of the Chiefs and 
leading men of the Nation, but any adult Swazi has the right to 
take part in its discussions.. There is also a Council which 
functions in connection with matters of routine and which acts as 
a body of advisers to the Paramount Chief in personal and 
family matters. 

In 1944 a Proclamation was issued by the High Commissioner 
recognising the Paramount Chief and Council as the Native . 
Authority for the Territory, and investing the Native Authority | 
with power to issue to Africans in Swaziland legally enforceable 
orders on a large number of subjects. Owing, however, to the 
fact that this Proclamation did not conform sufficiently to Native 
law and custom, it never had the support of the Paramount Chief, 
and as a consequence did not function satisfactorily. This 
Proclamation was repealed and replaced in 1950 in a form accept’ 
able to the Paramount Chief and Council. 


ee 
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The Resident ‘Commissioner has kept in close and constant 
touch with the somewhat exiguous and loosely formed committee 
of the Inner Council representing the Native Authority and meets 
the whole Council, which includes the Paramount Chief, as 
necessity arises, to discuss matters regarded as being too important 
te. be dealt with by the Inner Council. A Standing Committee, 
consisting of a Chairman, a Secretary, a Clerk and six members, 
cach representing one of the districts of the Territory, has now 
been appointed. The members of the Committee are of consider- 
able influence in the districts which they represent, and it is anti- 
upated that the Committee will ratidtialise and bring ‘ continuity 
to the work which has hitherto been performed by members of 
the Inner Council. 


The Paramount Chief and other Native Chiefs have continued 
by virtue of Proclamation No. 4 of 1907, as amended, to exercise 
jurisdiction’ according to Native law and custom in all civil 
disputes in which Africans only are concerned, an appeal lying to 
the High Court of Swaziland, whose decisions are final; criminal 
cases beirig tried before Subordinate Courts’ presided over by 
European officials. 


The Proclamation providing for the establishment of Native 
Courts''appeared ‘at the end of 1950. The system of Native 
Courts is fully described under the heading of JUSTICE in 
Chapter IX of this Report. 


A further step in the development of Native administration 
in Swaziland was the establishment of a Swazi National Treasury 
under Proclamation No. 81 of 1950. Until the establishment of 
this Treasury there was a Swazi National Fund under the control 
of the High Commissioner set up by Proclamation in 1910. This 
Fund was used primarily for the education of Africans in the 
Territory and its revenue consisted of the deduction of 2s. from 
every Native tax receipt issued and of small sums paid as rents 
for trading’ sites on Native Areas, etc. The Paramount Chief and 
Ndhtovukazi (Queen Mother) were paid subsidies from Govern- 
ment funds and no other Chiefs received salaries or other grants. 
The Paramount' Chief, Ndhtovukazi, Chiefs and Native Adminis- 
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tration Officers are now paid from the National Treasury, whose 
revenue is dependent on a proportion of Native tax together with 
all Court fines and fees. A properly organised Native Administra 
tron is now emerging but time must elapse before it takes its final 
shape. 

The Coloured community of Swaziland is not formally 
represented to Government although some Eurafricans make use 
of elected members of the European Advisory Council, while 
others tend towards the Swazis in sympathy and outlook. There 
is, however, now evident a marked class consciousness amongst 
the Coloured people of the Territory, and an increasing demand 
for treatment as part of the European population. There is a new 
Furafrican Association which shows signs of being more affective 
and permanent than its predecessors., 


There are proclaimed townships at Mbabane, Bremersdorp, 
Stegi, Hlatikulu and Goedgegun. In each, an Urban Area Ad- 
visory Committee, which consists of certain officials and elected 
non-officials, functions under the Chairmanship of the District 
Commissioner and advise on the administration and welfare of 
the township and surrounding urhan area. 


School Committees consisting of not less than five and not 
more than seven members may, in terms of the Swaziland Public 
Fducation Proclamation, 1943, be elected for any public European 
School in the Territory by parents who are resident in Swaziland 
and who, at the time of election, have one or more children on 
the roll of the school. The Committces function under the chair’ 
ship of the District Commissioner and their powers and duties 
are to bring to the notice of the Education Department any 
matter which concerns the welfare and efficiency of the school, 
while the Education Department may delegate further powers 
and duties to them. 


The proclamation also provides for the establishment of a 
School Board for the Territory consisting of members elected by 
each school committce and of other members appointed by the 
Resident Commissioner. The Board functions under the Chair 
manship of the Principal Education Officer, and has power to 
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iuvise the Kesident Commissioner on all matters connected with 
we provision of schools and school accommodation in the Terri- 
iy and on otner educational matters attecting Europeans which 
may be referred to it by the Resident Commissioner. 


A Board of Advice on Native Education has also been 
éstabushed and 1s representative of Mission Societies operating in 
Swaziland, the Native Authority, the Teachers’ Association and 
of Government. The Board advises the Resident Commissioner 
on matters concerning Native Education in the Territory. In 
some districts District Education Committees have been establish- 
td; these are purely advisory in capacity. 

CHAPTER IV: WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


With the following exceptions, Imperial weights and measures 
2re in use— 


Dry Measure: 

1 ton (short) = 2000 Ibs. 

1 ton (long) = 2240 Ibs. 

Measure: 

1 rood = 12 Cape feet. 

1 Cape foot = 1,033 English feet. 
Liquid Measure: 

1 Leaguer = 2 hogsheads. 


1 morgen 

1 square rood 

1,000 Cape feet 

1,000 morgen 

1,000 yards 

1000 Cape feet. 
. 1000 metres 

1 morgen 


600 square roods. 
144 square feet. 
1,033 English feet. 
2,116 English acres 
914 metres, 

314,855 metres. 
1,093.62 yards 
0.8565 Hectares. 


Waa 


CHAPTER V: NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Two newspapers are published in Swaziland: “The Temes of 
Swaziland”, published weckly in English, and “Izwi Lama Swazi” 
(The Voice of the Swazi) published monthly in English and 
Zulu. 
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UI Sh CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY 


The coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II on the 2nd 
June inspired feelings of the greatest enthusiasm and loyalty amongst 
all sections of the community; the occasion being marked throughout 
Swaziland by celebrations in the capital and at all District Head- 
quarters as well as at other centres. The Paramount Chief attended 
the ceremony in London as a guest of Her Majesty’s Government. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The economic wealth of Swaziland lies in its natural resources 
and the considerable development which has taken place in recent 
years especially in the fields of agriculture, forestry and irrigation as 
well as in its mineral resources and its livestock industry has resulted 
in a rapid improvement of the country’s finance. For many years the 
Territory had to rely on Parliamentary grants-in-aid in order to 
balance its annual budget and the fact that since 1949/1950, when a 
grant-in-aid of £70,000 was received from the United Kingdom, the 
finances of the country have so improved that on the 3lst March 1953 
the accumulated surplus of the Territory had risen to £278,358 and 
there is every indication of still further improvements in the future 
as a result of the steady progress of economic development. 


The most important recent development has been in forestry: 
three very large enterprises which have been started since 1947 should 
result in the Territory having over 170,000 acres of pine forest 
(mostly pinus patula and pinus caribaea) within five years. These 
three concerns are all highlv organised and their influence on the 
economy of the Territory will be very far reaching. The largest con- 
ern, the Colonial Development Corporation, Usutu Forests had by the 
end of 1953 planted 37,730 acres of which 10,200 acres were 
planted during the year under review. The total area this 
concern will finally have under timber will be nearly 90.000 acres. 
The next largest concern, Peak Timbers Limited, which owns 
approximately 75,000 acres of which 60,000 are regarded as suitable 
for afforestation planted about 8.000 acres during the year bringing 
their total afforested area to 48,000 acres. The third concern, Swazi- 
land Plantations, have now completed their plantings and have some 
10,000 acres under pines. They are now preparing for exploitation and 
have installed a 1,000 H. P. hydro-electric plant to gencrate power for 
their saw mills. 

Under Chapter I of Part III of this Report will be found a dcs- 
cription of the rivers which make Swaziland one of the best watered 
areas of South Africa. A Hydrographic Survey of the Territory is now 
being undertaken bv aid of a grant from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. The development of irrigation has of recent years 
also been of the greatest importance to the economic advance of the 
Territory. In the past little use was made of these rivers and irrigation 
was confined to the watering of small blocks of land mainly by 
furrows, In 1949 a number of farmers in the Malkerns area obtained an 
award of 100 cusecs to be drawn from the Great Usutu River. This 
project known as the Malkerns Irrigation Scheme. will irrigate bv a 
14 mile gravity furrow 10,000 acres of land owned by individual 
farmers, the Colonial Development Corporation. the Swazi Nation as 
well as Government. The scheme's main canal was completed during 
the year and increasing use is being made of the water it carries. The 
largest concern however is the Colonial Development Corporation's 
Swaziland Irrigation Scheme which has the ultimate objective of 
irrigating about one third of its 105,000 acre estate in the Lowveld 
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area of the Stegi District. At the present time irrigation on this estate 
is only being undertaken on a relatively small scale by pumping some 
26 cusecs from the Komati River. This water irrigates 2,000 acres of 
ricelands. From less than half this acreage harvested during the year 
over 18,000 (200 lb) bags of paddy were exported to the Union of 
South Africa. The Corporation is in the process of installing its first 
large scale rice drier unit to take care of the coming seasons crop. 
Besides rice the Corporation grows on this property tobacco, maize. 
kaffir-corn, groundnuts and potatoes and keeps a herd of some 8,0 
head of cattle to supply meat for its labour force and beef for export. 
A further large scheme which is privately owned is situated in the 
Big Bend area of the Great Usutu River in the Stegi District. A 
gravity canal 33 miles long is planned and by the end of 1953 water 
was flowing through the first 16 miles of it. During the year 480 acres 
of rice were irrigated by direct pumping from the river. In addition 
smaller but most successful projects in the Lumati and Kubuta areas 
produce rice and tropical fruits. A further development of the highest 
importance, which is still at the stage of preliminary investigation. 
involves the use of the Great Usutu River system for hydro-electric 
and irrigation purposes. 


Notwithstanding the recent encouraging development in forestry 
and agricultue the importance of the established industries must not 
be overlooked. The value of these and the rate of their expansion will 
be apparent from the table of exports in Appendix III. 


The position occupied by the mining industry is perhaps the most 
important in the economy of the Territory and it is the revenue from 
Mining Royalties and Income tax derived from the mining concerns 
which resulted in the Territory being able to balance its budget with- 
out the assistance of grants-in-aid. Although with the rapid advance 
in other fields the Territory, in the near future, will no longer be so 
dependent upon this single source of revenue, but there is every 
indication that, with the exploitation of new mineral deposits such 
as the large occurrences of iron ore which have been brought to light 
by the Geological Survey, the mineral resources of Swaziland will 
continue to be a very important factor in the country’s economy. 


The Veterinary Department continued its work of improving the 
indigenous cattle of the country: this being based in the Mpisi Cattle 
Breeding and Experimental Station. It will however be a number of 
years before the benefit of this valuable work will be felt. Great 
advances have taken place in the Hide and Skin industry which have 
resulted in the export of these commodities rising from £68,200 in 
1952 to £113,819 in 1953. 


The most remarkable progress has been made _ in agriculture 
which has produced an ever increasing variety of crops, the export 
value of which has increased tenfold in five years, despite the fact 
that irrigation has not yet produced a fraction of its planned output. 
Of the new crops grown the production of rice has been the most 
spectacular: the export value of this commodity having jumped from 
some £2,000 in 1950 to about £108,000 in 1953. Rice was first grown 
extensively by the Colonial Development Corporation and a number 
of European and Swazi farmers are beginning to grow the crop with 
encouraging success and there is no doubt that output will continue 
to rise so long as present market conditions prevail. High prices 
have stimulated the production of wattle bark and by the end of 1953 
over 5,000 acres had been planted of this crop. There has also been 
an increase production of groundnuts, citrus, bananas, beans and seed 
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oils. The newest crop to be introduced on a large scale is pineapples 
and heavy plantings were made during the year. The foundations of 
a cannery in the Malkerns area will be laid in the new year which it 
is expected will have an output of 5,000 tons a year. 


Social development during the year although not spectacular 
has nevertheless been steady. With the imrovement of the financial 
resources of the Territory so have more funds been allocated for social 
services, and to these have been added substantial grants from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. A Lower Teacher Training 
Centre was established at the Swazi National School, Matapha, at the 
beginning of 1953. This with a similar Government-aided Mission 
institution have an enrolment of 40 but will be built up to 80 within 
two years, when a total of 40 trainees will be able to enrol each 
year. This represents approximately 8} per cent of the total teaching 
strength of the Territory. In addition students are sent to Basutoland or 
the Union of South Africa for Higher Primary training or training 
at post-graduate level. Community centres have been established at 
Mbabane, Bremersdorp and Piggs Peak. The Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide movements have both been resuscitated and are growing in 
strength. Educational work amongst adult African women is carried 
out through the medium of “clubs” which have been established at 
a number of centres. 


At the end of the year a new Mission Hospital was opened at Stegi 
and a Government Clinic at Lubuli while progress was made in the 
construction of Tuberculosis Blocks at the Mission Hospitals at 
Bremersdorp and Mahamba. 


During the year the Malaria Control Programme of the Medical 
Department was extended by the application of imagocidal measures 
to huts on all European farms and crown lands in malarious areas, 
by the extension of routine control measures to certain native areas 
in the South of Swaziland, and by the routine use of larvicides in 
supplementation of imagocidal measures on all irrigation schemes in 
the malarious areas of the Territory. 


The following notes give an indication of the progress which has 
taken place under the various Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes in operation in the Territory, while Appendix 1 shows the 
amounts spent in each scheme during the financial year ended 
31st March 1953 :- 


Scheme D.178: European Education. 


European education continued to benefit from expenditure on 
oe manteaance of the large school establishment at Goedgegun 
School. 


Scheme D.189: Native Land Settlement. 


The work of bushclearing, fencing, surveying allotments, has 
continued and generally speaking the crops reaped by the settlers 
were good. 


Scheme D.314: Mbabane Trades School. 

Training in building and cabinet making continued. Six 
apprentices completed their courses. 
Scheme D.435; Geological Survey. 


A total of 4,014 square miles or about 60 per cent of the Territory 
has now been mapped while prospects of various minerals have 
been investigated. 
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Scheme D.470: Agricultural Stafing and Grain Storage. 


Extension work and the organisation of African Agricultural 
Shows have continued with beneficial results. p 


Seheme D.554: Swazi National Schools. 


All buildings under the Scheme have been completed and a 
recurrent grant was made towards teachers’ salaries, hostel main- 
tenance etc. 


Scheme D.796: Native Education. 

Expenditure on the supply of books and other school materials, 
study bursaries, inspections, vacation courses and building grants 
continued as in the past. 

Scheme D.1017: Leper Hospital 

The number of patients continued to decrease and a steady 
improvement was evident in almost all patients —this is ascribed to 
the use of sulphone drugs and improved hygiene and nutritional 
conditions encountered on admission. 

Schemes D.1080C-E: Rural Development. 

Progress on these schemes continued steadily, grass stripping. 
contouring and education in better agricultural methods being the 
main features. 

Scheme D.1081: Animal Breeding and Experimental Station. 

Water supplies on the station were improved and work on 
building up the indigenous breed of cattle continued. 
Scheme D.1084: Anti-Malaria and Public Health Campaign. 

A serious outbreak of malaria, which assumed epidemic 
proportions to the south of the Great Usutu River was combatted 
by increasing control measures and spraying and arrangements 
have been made to extend the programme during the next trans- 
mission. season. 

Scheme D.1085: Extensions to Hospitals. 

A corrugated iron roof was provided for the Mbabane Hospital 
and extentions were made to the laundry. 
Scheme D.1401: Hydrographic Survey. 

Two gauging weirs on the Great Usutu River were put into 
service during the year. 

Scheme D.1402: Anti-Ngana Measures, 

During the year a large number of dams was constructed to 
enable redistribution of stock and better control of stock move 
ments to be carried out. 

Scheme D.1505: Extension of Medical Services in the Low Veld. 

Two clinics are now functioning. 


Scheme D.1508: Underground Water Supplies. 


The results of the boring programme during the year have been 
disappointing —of the eight holes sunk six had to be abandoned. 


Scheme D.1618: Teacher Training Centre. 
The last of the buildings provided under the Scheme was com- 
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pleted in January 1953 and the centre was opened in February. 
Recurrent costs are met from local revenue. 
Scheme D.1725: Road Construction and Bridging. 

Work on new road construction and bridging continued during 
the year and good progress was made on the Kubata and Poponyane- 
Horo realignments. 

Schame D.1708: Usutu Bridge. 
This was almost completed at the end of the year. 


Scheme D.1854: Coionial Scholarship: A. Nxumalo. 


Mr. Nxumalo continued his studies in the third year of the 
course. 


Scheme D.1929: Mbabane Trades School Expansion. 


Funds were provided for buildings to house the new motor 
mechanics and blacksmiths courses and during the year the training 
garage for the motor mechanics course, the new ce building and 
one garage were completed. 


PART 11. 
CHAPTER I: POPULATION. 


The last three censuses were taken in the years 1921, 1936 and 

and an examination of the census figures shows that the 

population of Swaziland has risen steadily. Arrangements are being 
made for a further census to be taken during 1956. 


The population figures as determined during the 1946 census are 
shown below :- 


Race Male Female Persons 
Europeans 1,727 1,474 3,201 
Africans 87,884 93,385 181,269 
Coloured 364 381 745 
89,975 95,240 185,215 


Between 1921 and 1946 the small Coloured Community increased 
from 451 to 745, an increase of 65-2 per cent. The exact numbers of 
this community are, however, somewhat obscure as in the 1946 
census a number of them, estimated at approximately 30 per cent 
elected to be enumerated as Swazi. 


The African population, which in 1921 was 110,295, had risen by 
1936 to 153,270 and by 1946 to 181,269, an increase in the 25 years 
period of 64.3 per cent. On the basis of the same rate of increase, it 
is estimated that in 1953 the African population numbered approx. 
ae The distribution of the African population by age groups in 

Was ‘+ 


Under one year 9,362 
One year to twelve years 57,689 
Thirteen to seventeen years 26,892 
Eighteen to fifty years 65,915 


Over fifty years 21,411 
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Analysis of the 1946 Census figures was carried out by Mr. C. W. 
Cousins, formerly Director of Census and Statistics in the Union of 
South Africa, who noted that.in the forty two years since the census 
of 1904 “the European population increased by nearly four times 
mainly as the result of immigration. The mixed Coloured 
population increased by over ten times... The African population 
considerably more than doubled itself, 98.52 per cent of these being 
born in Swaziland.” 


Registration of Births and Deaths is not compulsory in the case 
of the non-European population. During the year 80 European births 
and 23 deaths were registered. 


No statistics are kept of the number of persons entering the 
Territory on temporary visits; the number of Europeans however 
who arrived during the year to take up permanent residence was 239 
while there were 61 departures. 


CHAPTER II: OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 


Employment. 

The principal occupation in Swaziland is agriculture including 
commercial forestry and the Colonial Development Corporations 
projects and it is estimated that this provides employment for 
10,000 persons excluding those working on their own account. 

The mining industry, of which the principal concern is the 
Havelock Asbestos Mine, employs some 3,000 Africans and 170 
Europeans. 


Other avenues of employment are found in trading concerns, 
Public Works, in Government Agricultural and Veterinary Services 
and in domestic service. : 


Unemployment is- not a problem in Swaziland and is becoming 
even less so every year as new enterprises within the Territory take 
on more and more labour. Recruitment to the mines in the Union of 
South Africa continues to absorb between 6,000 and 7,000 Swazi 
labourers annually, while some 600 find employment in the wattle 
plantations just outside the south-western border of the Territory. 


The welfare of those Swazis working in the Union is taken care 
of by an Agency for the three High Commission Territories, with 
headquarters in Johannesburg and sub-agencies in Randfontein and 
Springs on the Witwatersrand and Welkom in the Orange Free 

tate. 


Recruitment of labour for work outside the Territory is strictly 
controlled under the Native Labour Regulations Proclamation (Chap. 
66 of the Laws of Swaziland) and contracts which may not exceed 
360 working days usually however vary from three to nine months. 
The number of recruiting licences issued annually is limited and 
these licences are only granted in cases where Government is 
satisfied that the working conditions and the arrangements for the 
welfare of the workers are satisfactory. 


No migrant labour is recruited for work within the Territory 
although a fair number of Africans from the Union of South Africa, 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland come into the Territory independently 
to seek employment on the mines and. in agriculture. The principal 
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employer of migrant labour is the Havelock Asbestos Mine whose 
* labour force included some 1450 foreign Africans. 


Wages and conditions of Employment. 

Appendix II shows the rates of wages being paid in typical 
occupations in the principal industries and services. 

Wage rates are not at present subject to statutory control but 
provision exists in the Wage Determination Proclamation (Cap 123 of 
the Laws of Swaziland) for the fixing of minimum Wages on the 
recommendation of a Board to be appointed espccially for the 
purpose. 

The normal weekly hours of work in the principal industries and 
services vary between 36 and 60; by far the greatest number of 
employees work 48 hours a week. 


Cost of Living. 
Price indices are not kept. The average price of the principal 
comodities during the year were as follows:— 


Bacon per Ib uu... cece sete 3s. 6d. 
Beef per lb ...... Is. 4d. 
Bread per lb loaf 5d. 
Butter per lb 3s. 4d. 
Coffee per lb 4s.11d. 
Cheese per lb 3s. 3d. 
Eggs per dozen 2s.10d. 
Jam per Ib _..... 1s. 9d. 
Mealie meal per 180 lb bag 45s. 6d. 


Milk per pint 
Mutton per lb 
Oatmeal per lb 
Potatoes per lb 
Rice per lb ...... 
Sugar per lb . 
Tea per lb... 


Labour Department 

There is no Labour Department in the Territory and District 
Commissioners are charged with the responsibility of supervising 
labour conditions. 


Industrial Relations. 


Provision exists under the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes 
Proclamation (Cap.125 of the Laws of Swaziland) for the registration 
and regulation of Trade Unions and for the orderly settlement of trade 
disputes, although at present no Trade Unions are in existance. There 
were no trade disputes during the year. 


Labour Legislation. 
No legislation affecting labour was cnacted during the year 
under review. 


Safety, Health and Welfare. 

Provision for compensation to workmen during the course of 
their employment exists under the Workmen's Compensation 
Proclamation (Cap.124 of the Laws of Swaziland). Under this law 
compensation is payable for permanent total incapacity at the rate 
of £1,000 or 48 month’s wages whichever is the less: for partial 
incapacity compensation is payable in accordance with a scale based 
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on the percentage of incapacity and the earnings of the workman. 
This Proclamation is at present only applied to employment m 
mining. 


The Employment of Women and Children Proclamation (Cap.126 
of the Laws of Swaziland) regulates the employment of women, 
young persons and children in industrial undertakings within the 
Territory, and the Wages Determination Proclamation (Cap.123 of 
the Laws of Swaziland) empowers the H.C. to prescribe in the 
Territory the minimum wage to be paid in certain cases by employers 
to their employees and provides also for the establishment of 
advisory Boards in connection therewith. 


The Transvaal Mines, Works and Machinery Ordinance of 1903 
and the Regulations published thereunder which are in force in 
Swaziland provide for the safety of workmen. 


The Native Labour Regulations Proclamation (Cap.66 of the Laws 
of Swaziland) imposes a duty on employers of African labour to 
pve for the proper care and treatment of workers when sick or 
injured. 


Industrial Training. 


Opportunities for training in one or other trade by serving a 
period of apprenticeship are strictly limited for the economic 
structure of the Territory is mainly agricultural. 

African and Eurafrican youths may, however, enrol at the 
Mbabane Trades School, which offers four years courses in Building, 
Woodwork and Motor Machanics. 


Training in clementary Veterinary Science is provided at the 
Mpisi Cattle Breeding and Experimental Station by the Veterinary 
Department. ‘This course extends over two years and the average 
enrolment is twenty. 


African girls may train as Nurses or Midwives at the Ainsworth 
Dickson Nursing School at Bremersdorp, which has been registered 
as a full Training School by the Hizh Commission Territories 
Nursing Council. 


CHAPTER Il: PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


Revenue and Expenditure 


The following reflects the Revenue and Expenditure of the Terri- 
tory for the last three financial years:— 


Revenue 
Head 1950/1 1951/52 1952/53 

a it TE ee a 
Native Tax 56,111 58,286 F 
Customs and Excise 68,657 79,766 

Posts and Telegraphs 19,400 22,979 

Licences 20,572 22,744 

Income Tax 234,205 322,681 

Transfer Duty 29,381 11,583 

Base Metal Royalty 29.297 32,633 

Other Revenue $99,865 $106,346 


557,488 657,018 863,373 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. " 


ay of Crown Land 1,584 1,057 876 
CD. & W. Fund . 154,456 166,140 124,112 
Grant in Aid —_— —_ —_ 


£ 713528 824.215 «988,361 
t Includes Anti Nagana Levy of £17,028 in 1950/51, £6,720 in 1951/52 
and £2,936 in 1952/53. 
Expenditure 


Vote 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 
£ £ £ 

Resident Commissioner 4,598 4,054 4,058 
District Administration 24,324 22,193 27,849 
Education 50,913 53,190 67,499 
Judicial & Prisons 26,130 22,487 27,117 
Livestock & Agric. Services 86,970 105,190 125,329 
Medical 53,580 56,746 65,590 
Pensions & Gratuities 18,728 20,950 21,847 
Police 54,442 47,014 54,830 
Posts and Telegraphs . 20,891 26,789 28,108 
Public Works Department 14,750 24,566 32,074 
Public Works Recurrent 15,866 47,595 60,496 
Public Works Extracdinary 52,137 51,757 69,939 
Secretariat 10,874 13,374 15,972 
Treasury 9,362 11,153 11,674 
Other Expenditure 55,844 53,237 96,589 


Colonial Development And 
Welfare Schemes 


D.178 European Education 8,309 2,752 2,401 
D.189 Native Land Settlement 13,245 14,265 16,493 
D258 Malaria Survey 381 
D314 Native Trade School 8,304 9,357 10,762 
D.435 Geological Survey 16,870 13,215 12,350 
D470 “Agric. Staffing and 
Grain Storage 1,995 1,460 2,051 
D554 Swazi National School 3,372 17,905 4,031 
D.791 Control of Disease — 
Veterinary 1,258 
D.796 Native Education 5,750 6,175 6,279 
D825 Colonial Scholarship 250 
D.1017 Leper Settlement 1,848 1,357 1,338 
D.1065 International Red 
Locust Control 668 757 
D.1080 Rural Development 18,250 28,948 28,962 
D.1081 Animal Breeding, etc. 1,453 2,294 7,256 
, D.1082 Control Disease Stock 
; etc. 6,008 3,683 524 
D.1083 Grants to Coloured 
Schools 3,000 2,000 
D.1084 Anti Malaria & Public 
Health Measures 7,932 8,212 8,853 
D.1085 Extensions to Hospitals. 50,374 16,613 1,149 
D.1190 Road to Hlambanyati 1,328 
D.1401 Hydrographic Survey 554 4,535 1,892 
D.1402 Anti Nagana Operations 5,994 674 
D.1492 Komati Bridge 94 1,918 


D.1505 Extension-Medical 
Services 61 760 1,006 
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D.1506 Usutu Irrigation Project 5,500 
D.1508 Development Underground 

water supplics 968 7,375 2.928 
D.1618 Teacher ‘Training Centre 7,164 2.689 
D.1725 Improvement Road Com- 

munications 10.977 

D.1790 Usutu Road Bridge - 6.249 
D.1854 Colonial Scholarship 3M 
D.1929 Trades School, Mbabane 885 


£ 711,300 722,158 839,957 


- Public Debt 


The public debt of Swaziland at 3lst March, 1953 consisted of :- 
Loan from H. M. Treasury to the Land and 


Agricultural Loan Fund. 12,475. 3. 7. 
Loan from Colonial Development Fund 

1930/31. to 1939/40 16,691. 6. 8. 

35 per cent Inter-Colonial Loan, 1959 ’ 45,479. 0. 0. 

43 per cent Inter-Colonial Loan, 1978 55,755. 0. 0. 

£ 130,400.10. 3. 


Statement of Asscts and Liabilities at 31st March, 1953 


Liabilities £ Assets “£ 
Deposits: Cash at Bank and in 
hand 42,859 
Colonial Development and with Crown Agents 
Welfare Schemes 22,461 for the Colonies 753 
Miscellancous 15,593 Remittances in 
transit 40,009 
Special Funds Deposit in Joint Colonial 
Swazi Nation Trust Fund. 275,00 
Fund 20,000 
Widows and Orphans 
Pensions Fund 218 Advances. 
Guardians Fund 21,637 Military Pensions 2,625 
Agric. Loan Fund 5,994 Miscellaneous 44,356 
Dairy Industry Control 
Board 1,336 Advances pending raising 
Butter Levy Fund 3,180 of Loan Funds 919 
Butter Export 
Equalisation Fund 49 
Police Reward Fund 60 Investments. 
Unexpended Loan Funds Guardians Fund. 11,259 
33% Inter Colonial 
, woan 1959 = 12,748 
3% Inter Colonial 
Loan 1978 


Accumulated Surplus 
£ 417,777 £ 417,777 
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Main Heads of Taxation 
The main heads of taxation and the amounts collected during the 
financial year 1952/53 are as follows :- 


Native Tax £60,561 
Customs and Excise 88,869 
Licences 23,159 
Income Tax 492,405 
Base Metal Royalty 39,182 
Posts and Telegraphs 28,267 


Native Tax: A tax of 35/- per annum is paid by each adult male 
Native who is unmarried or who has one wife. Natives with more 
than one wife pay 30/- in respect of each wife with a maximum tax 
of £4.10.0d. Tax is collected by District Oflicers with the assistance 
of Tax Collectors appointed by the Native Authority. 
Customs and Excise: Under the Customs Agreement with the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, Swaziland receives .149 
per cent of the total collection of the Union. Excise duties are 
collected locally on spirits and beer manufactured in the Union of 
South Africa and the amount collected from this source was £20,527. 
Licences: The revenue under this head is composed mainly of 
licences levied on Trading, Motor Vehicles, Recruiting Agents, Hotel 
and Liquor Licences, Banking, Firearms and Game. 

The following table gives the classes of licences and the amount 
collected in respect of each class during the last five financial years :- 


1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 


Firearms 254 230 268 299 317 
Recruiting Agents 793 756 644 635 573 
Hotel andLiquor 797 980 988 958 1,131 
Trading 7,655 7,379 8,046 8,496 8,303 
Game 128 190 158 177 209 
Bank 125 125 175 388 338 
Motor Vehicles 8,235 9,236 10,057 11,561 12,096 

Prospecting and 
Mining 312 311 150 108 68 
Miscellaneous 719 719 91 122 124 
£ 18,378 19,286 20,577 22,744 23,159 


Income Tax: The rates of tax for the year 1953 were as follows :- 

Normal Tax (a) Married Persons: Fifteen pence plus one 
thousandth of one penny for each pound of 
taxable income in excess of one _ pound. 
Maximum rate 2s. ld. per pound. 

Income Tax: Rebates: Basic £26. Children £10 

each child. 
Dependants: £2.10.0. each dependant; Insurance 
1s. 3d. per pound with maximum £7.10.0. The 
taxable amount arrived at is subject to a 
surcharge of 40 per cent. 

(b) Unmarried Persons: Eighteen pence plus one- 

thousandth of one penny for each pound of 
luxable income in excess of one pound. 
Maximum rate 2s. 4d. per pound. 
Rebates: Basic £20. Rebates for dependants 
and insurance as for married persons. The 
taxable amount arrived at is subject to a 
surcharge of 50 per cent. 
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(c) Private Companies: As for unmarried persons, 
but no rebate. 

(d) Public Companies: Five shillings per pound 
for the first £10,000 and 6s. in the pound 
thereafter. 

Super Tax: Twenty-four pence plus one __four- 
hundreth of one penny for each pound of the 
income subject to Super Tax in excess of one 
pound. Maximum rate 4s.ld. per pound. 
Rebate £210. The taxable amount is subject to 
a surcharge of 45 per cent. 

_ The following table illustrates the incidence of tax on various 
incomes :- 


Income Married-No Unmarried Percentage. 


Per Annum __ Children Col. 2 Col. 3 
400 _ 16 _ 4% 
500 8 28 16% 5.6 
600 18 40 3.0 6.6 
700 28 52 4.0 74 
800 38 64 47 8.0 
900 46 76 5.1 8.5 

1,000 57 89 5.7 8.9 
1,100 67 101 6.1 9.2 
1,200 17 114 6-4 9:5 
1,500 108 153 7.3 10.2 
2,000 208 270 10.4 13.5 
5,000 1,345 1,541 26.9 30.8 
10,000 4,077 4,589 40.8 45.9 


European Poll Tax: 

A Poll Tax of £3 per annum is paid by every European male of 
the age of 21 years and over. This is allowed as a deduction from any 
Income Tax payable. 

Estate Duty: 

The rate of Estate Duty chargeable upon each pound of dutiable 
amount is three-thousandths of a pound for every completed one 
hundred pounds or part thereof contained in the dutiable amount. 
subject to a maximum rate of six shillings and eightpence upon each 
pound. Rebate of three hundred pounds is allowed from the amount 
of duty determined by the foregoing formula. 


CHAPTER IV: CURRENCY AND BANKING 


The currency in circulation in Swaziland is that of the Union of 
South Africa, at par with sterling. Two banks operate in the Terri- 
tory: Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Limited, and 
the Standard Bank of South Africa Limited. Branches are maintained 
by both of these banks at Mbabane and Bremersdorp and agencies at 
Stegi and Goedgegun. Barclays Bank also has agencies at Hlatikulu 
and Mananga. 

The savings bank facilities of the South African Government 
Post Office Saving Bank are available at post offices throughout the 
Territory. Deposits and withdrawals during the year amounted to 
£75,069 and £76,954 respectively and the amount lying to the credit 
of depositors at 3lst March, 1953 was £192,669. 

There are no bank rates peculiar to the Territory. The rates are 
those in force throughout South Africa and are prescribed by the 
main South African offices of the two banks which have branches in 
the Territory. 
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CHAPTER V: COMMERCE 


Under a Customs Agreement with the Union of South Africa, 
Swaziland is dealt with as part of the Union and accurate statistics 
of imports are, therefore, difficult to obtain. No statistics for 1953 are 
available at the time of writing this report but during 1952 goods to 
the value of some £2,180,00 were imported into Swaziland mostly 
from the Union of South Africa. A table of imports for that year 
will be found in Appendix III. 


Exports during 1953 totalled £3,113,676 details of which are 
shown in Appendix IV. 


CHAPTER VI: PRODUCTION. 
LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


Utilisation of Agricultural Land. 


The pattern of land utilisation has changed considerably in 
recent years, a large area in the high rainfall belt being now devoted 
to afforestation with Pinus spp., and increasing area in the altitude 
zone ranging from 2,000 to 500 ft. being devoted to irrigation 
schemes which are now rapidly being developed. The area that we 
formerl:; used for winter sheep grazing and for extensive cattle 
ranching is being diminished by these developments and by the 
expansion of rain-grown crop production. 


Swaziland is statistically under-developed and the following 
figures are compiled from the Census taken in 1950 as part of the 
F.A.O. World Census of Agriculture. It is safe to say that in the 
last four years the area under cultivation has substantially 
increased. 

Acres 


Area of arable land 
(European farms and Native Area) 204,800 


Area set aside for afforestation 185,000 
Remaining natural veld 3,889,855 


4,279,655 


Land and water conservation. 


Soil and water conservation by improved agricultural practice, as 
well as by earth-work construction, is improving steadily and laws 
are constantly being introduced to prevent misuse. The Natural 
Resources Proclamation (No. 71 of 1951) set up a Natural Resources 
Board for European area and defined its powers. In 1953 these 
powers were increasingly invoked to prevent misuse of land, 
enforce reclamation measures and control methods of land 
utilisation. 


On Native Area the equivalent responsibility and powers rest 
with the Native Authority (the Paramount Chief in Council) under 
the terms of the Native Administration Proclamation No. 79 of 1950, 
and the Paramount Chief has issued orders Nos. 2 and 3 to protect 
soil conservation works and prevent the ploughing of water sources. 
Offences against these orders are dealt with in the Native Courts. 
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Other legislation governing land utilisation deals with: 
(i) The protection of private forests. 
(ii) Grass burning. 
(iii) The control of cotton insect pests by the enforcement 
of a close-season in cotton culture. 
(iv) The control of the export of kraal manure. 


Land Ownership. 


During the eighteen eighties the Swazi ruler, Mbandzeni, for 
money and other payments granted to Europeans both land and 
mineral concessions which covered the whole Territory. Fuller details 
of these concessions are given in Chapter III of the third part of 
this report. As a result of a Commission established in 1904 one 
third of all land concessions were expropriated and became native 
areas by virtue of the Swaziland Concessions _ Partition 
Proclamation, 1907. 


At the end of 1953 of the 4,279,655 acres of the Territory the 
following areas were available for occupation by the Swazi :- 
Native Area 1,633,772 acres 
Land purchased by the Swazi Nation 239,507 acres 
Land purchased and Crown Land 


set aside for Native Land 363,865 acres 
Settlement 
Land owned by individual Africans. 12,849 acres 


2,249,993 acres 


The remaining land is European owned or Crown Land of 
which about 80 per cent consists of freehold farms. The remainder, 
apart from a few grazing concessions, consists of land concessions 
either in perpetuity or for periods of up to 100 years, most of which 
are convertible into freehold at the option of the owner under 
Proclamation No. 28 of 1907. 


Native Areas, which were set aside for the sole and exclusive 
use and occupation of the Swazi people by Proclamation No. 39 of 
1910, are vested in the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland in trust for the Swazi 
Nation, while land purchased from European owners by the Swazi 
Nation is vested in the Paramount Chief in trust for the Swazi 
Nation. Land set aside for the Native Land Settlement is vested in the 
Swaziland Government and its use is controlled by the provisions of 
Proclamation No. 2 of 1946. Farms purchased by individual Swazi are 
registered in their own names. Proclamation No. 2 of 1915 makes 
provision for controlling the purchase by Africans of land in the 
Territory and for securing for the benefit of the Swazis any land 
acquired on behalf of the Swazi Nation. Native areas and land 
purchased by the Swazi Nation are communally owned while Native 
Land Settlement land is issued to African settlers on a system of 
Permanent leasehold subject to the observance of the conditions of 

e lease. 


Outside Urban Areas some European-owned land, both freehold 
and concession, is subject to the payment of quitrent, generally of a 
small amount. Township stands are subject to a fixed quitrent of 
10s. per annum. The common law of landholding in the Territory, 
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as far as land owned by Europeans or land purchased by individual 
Africans is concerned is Roman Dutch, which embodies the Roman 
law conception of absolute ownership of land, in contra-distinction 
to the English law of tenures, where, in theory, all land is held by the 
Crown. Freeholders, and where the terms of their concessions do not 
prohibit this, concessionaires, occasionally grant occupation or 
grazing leases, and in a few instances land is farmed on a crop-share 
vasis. 


In recent years much of the business enterprise and capital 
resources of the European population have been devoted to irrigation 
development and extensive rights for this purpose have been granted 
to certain individuals and companies. n many cases the Native 
Authority has been granted water rights as compensation for various 
right-of-way or is participating in irrigation schemes in partnership 
with the European promoters. In Native Area individual Swazi with 
the assistance and encouragement of the Agricultural Department, 
are steadily developing small irrigation schemes of their own and 
the first irrigated-land settlement scheme has been started in 1953 
with an initial capital grant from Colonial Development and Welfare 
Funds. The Swazi Nation is also participating to the extent of £8,000 


. in the Malkerns Irrigation Scheme for water for Native Area. 


: lack 


Settlement. 

There is no scheme for the settlement of Europeans but one for 
the settlement of Africans came into effect in 1946, and is governed 
by Proclamation No. 2 of 1946 as amended by Proclamation No. 6 of 
1943 and the Regulations published thereunder. 


At present three separate settlement areas, covering in all some 
120,000 acres are being developed. Those at the end of 1953 were 
uccupied by 1766 settlers and their families. 


Agriculture 


The virtual impossibility of obtaining reliable statistics of area 
cultivated and total crop production from Native Area and indeed 
from European farms also owing to the lack of detailed survey and 


returns, makes it impossible to provide statistics of area and 
production. 


In the case of tobacco, seed cotton, rice, soya beans, tung oil, 
wattle bark and timber, however, the export figures shown in 
Appendix IV are practically full production figures. 


Maize for local consumption is still the main crop of the 
erritory, the area harvested being in 1950, 50 per cent of the total 
cultivated area of Native Area, with sorghum next at 24 per cent. 
Whereas in 1951 and 1952 less than 400 and 200 tons respectively of 
Maize were offered for sale to Government grain tanks, in 1953 the 
Quantity was about 2,500 tons. 


No statistics of yield per acre can be given, again owing to the 
of reliable returns, but yields of food grains in 1953 would 

ipproximate to those of 1950 when the agricultural census indicated 
6 and 432 lbs, per acre of maize and sorghum respectively. 


ab The yield of rice under full flood irrigation is estimated to be 
Pout 4,000 lbs. of paddi per acre from a plant crop of about 2,800 Ibs. 
and a ratoon crop of about 1,200 lbs. Where insufficient irrigation 
Water is available lower figures are, of course, obtained. 
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Productive activity is mainly by individual agriculturists, the ex 
ception being the Colonial Development Corporation’s irrigatio: 
scheme in the north of the Territory, two separate irrigation estates c 
another privately owned company and a 3,000 acre tung plantation 
and is, as far as cash crop production is concerned, almost entire), 
European. 


The Swazi people mainly content themselves in Native Area wit! 
substance farming and it is estimated that in 1953 cash cr 
production amounted only to about £30,000 but a much larger sur 
is derived from the sale of cattle, cream, hides and skins and bone: 


The exports of agricultural produce from Native Area in 19% 
consisted of tobacco (about £12,000 worth) a little cotton and 
surplus food crops, mainly maize, groundnuts and beans. 


There is as yet little initial processing of agricultural produce 
in the Territory, the only significant instances being that of th- 
Tobacco Co-operative Company which grades, ferments and repacks 
for export to the Union of South Africa the leaf tobacco bought 1° 
from individual producers, and the oil-expelling mill for processing 
locally-produced and imported tung fruits. A canning factory for 
fruit and vegetables is shortly to be erected on the Malkerns 
irrigation scheme. 


With the exception of the Swaziland Tobacco Co-operative 
Company which is bound by law to buy-in all tobacco produced in 
the Territory, there is as yet little organised marketing either for 
domestic consumption or export, but recent developments in ths 
direction are the formation of a Rice Growers’ Association and a 
Pineapple Growers’ Association. The former is intended to maintain 
the quality standards for paddi produced for export to the Union of 
South Africa and the latter to deal with production for a canning 
factory about to be built. 


The Department of Agriculture buys surplus maize from: 
European and African farmers for storage and later resale in the 
Territory and also buys small lots of seed cotton, groundnuts, beans, 
etc. from African producers and markets them in bulk to provide; 
an incentive to increase production. In 1953 also several Africa 
farmers’ associations, under the guidance of Agricultural Office! 
collected surplus maize from members and sold it in bulk t 
neighbouring large employers of labour. 


The important event of the year 1953, in common with the Unie 
of South Africa, was the large.maize crop harvested and this entail 
Government’s buying and providing storage accommodation for ove 
25,000 bags of maize, almost three times_as much as in any previou 
season. Importation from the Union of South Africa (the Territory’ 
usual source of supply) was virtually unnecessary for the first tim 
since 1947/48. Although the increasing agricultural development, 
addition to other large-scale development notably afforestation, h 
tended to create a record demand for labour, generally speaki 
the supply has been reasonably adequate and development has 0 
been handicapped. Labour relations have remained good. 


The agricultural Department at the end of 1953 consisted of 
Principal Agricultural Officer and Headquarters clerical staff, thr 
University-trained Agricultural Officers each dealing with agricul! 
tural matters in two administrative districts, eight Assistant 
Agricultural Officers (with Agricultural Diplomas) one to ea 
administrative district, plus two supernumeries for special du! 
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and approximately fifty African Land Utilisation Officers, roughly 
eight to each administrative district. 

The policy of Government is to promote maximum sustained 
land utilisation on the basis of a sound soil and water conservation 
farming-system and during 1953, after intensive preparatory work 
initiated in 1949 under the Territory’s Rural Development Scheme 
substantial progress was made towards the implementation of this 
policy. The advance in soil and water conservation is illustrated by 
the fact that almost 40,000 miles of contour grass buffer-strip have 
been markcd out in Native Area in the five years 1949/53. One mile 
of strip protects approximately 5 acres of land. The value of this 
work is being increasingly appreciated by the Swazi farmer and the 
strips, which in the early stages were often ploughed down to a 
width of one or two feet are now being restored to the original 
width of six feet. 

‘Fundamental research in agricultural problems is beyond the 
means of Government but the way has recently been prepared for 
the opening of experimental work on rain-grown crops, on the 
integration of animal husbandry, crop production and natural pasture 
management, and on some irrigation problems. Government has 
also through the Agricultural Department's extension and advisory 
service fostered soil and water conservation on Native Area and 
European farms and provided machinery for the work on river 
catchment areas. Light tractors are also available for hire for crop 
production. Irrigation development is also being fostered and 
Government is assisting the Malkerns irrigation scheme by taking 
up water rights in conjuction with the Native Authority for 
irrigable land commanded by the scheme. ‘The improving financial 
position has enabled the Territory to increase the credit facilities 
available under the Agricultural Loan Fund both for European 
farmers and Africans and has encouraged the Native Authority 
through its Treasury to consider offering similar assistance to 
African cultivators. 

Animal Husbandry 


The numbers of Livestock during the year were :- 


Native Eurafrican- European Total 

Owned Owned Owned 
Cattle 326,985 8,111 85,566 420,662 
Goats 151,857 701 B 154,421 
Merino Sheep 1,105 - 7,698 
Native Sheep 24,185 §92 : 28,039 
Horses 1,571 84 758 2,413 
Mules 89 42 203 334 
Donkeys 17,229 199 696 18.124 
Pigs 8,547 150 1,769 10,466 
Poultry 196,118 3,148 26,212 225,478 


The figures given above give clearly the distribution of various 
species of stock by ownership: European, Eurafrican or Native. 


The following are production figures of livestock products :- 


Butter 454,966 Ibs. 
Hides and Skins 121,848 pieces 
Bonemeal 148 tons 
Wool 58,590 Ibs. 
Meat (slaughtered by Butchers) 7,995 head 


(slaughtered by owners) 32,384 head 
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Production of primary products is essentially by private enter- 
seal but such manufacturing processes as are undertaken in the 
‘erritory are carried out by Commercial Firms, e.g. butter and 
bonemeal. 


Likewise the collection and marketing of hides, skins and wool 
is undertaken by a Company. 


The only initial processing of animal products concerns :- 


(a) Buttermaking: There is only one Creamery which 
handles the whole butter output; 


(b) Manufacture of Bonemeal: There are two bonemeal 
plants. 


__ The total output of these concerns are reflected in the production 
figures given on page 19. 


Butter, bonemeal, wool and hides and skins are all marketed by 
commercial concerns outside the Territory and the total commodity 
values are reflected in Appendix IV. 


The only product which is disposed of in any quantity locally is 
butter of which 84,226 lbs were sold within the Territory to a total 
value of £12,836. 


Slaughter stock are exported either by farmers themselves or by 
speculators. The figures are given in Appendix IV. 


The main factor affecting production during the year was a 
period of severe drought during the Winter months. Its effect on the 
export of livestock was, however, only indirect as the main export 
season is limited to the Summer and Autumn. 


The adverse season, however, had a serious depressing effect on 
the production of butter. 


The Veterinary Department is staffed as follows :- 


1 Principal Veterinary Officer 
3 Veterinary Officers 

13. Stock Inspectors 

123 Cattle Guards (African). 


In addition a “border guard” is employed consisting of 3 
Europeans and 40 Africans to patrol 110 miles of the interterritorial , 
border which is double-fenced. 


In broad outline the function of the Department comprises :- 
(i) The intensive control of all stock diseases. 
(ii) Combating sporadic disease through extension work 
and assistance to stock owners. 
(iii) Stock improvement. 


Research is carried out in connection with cattle improvement 
and a Cattle Breeding Station is maintained at Mpisi where the 
indigenous cattle are being improved by selection within the breed 
Improved bulls are provided for stock owners from this Station. 


Intensive short interval dipping of all cattle is enforced for the 
control of ticks. 
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Special attention is given to the improvement of water supplics :- 
(i) by the construction of conservation dams; 
(ii) by the sinking of boreholes with a water boring unit 
specially maintained for the purpose. 
Boreholes are equipped with suitale pumping plants, 
storage dams and drinking troughs. 


A stock redistribution scheme has been started to relieve the 
werstocked condition of the High and Middleveld areas. There are 
still tracts of grazing available in the Lowveld and the aim is to 
jivert surplus animals thereto. 


Forestry 


The unusually dry winter of 1953 caused a considerable loss of 
young pine trees and the carly summer was characterised by 
numerous violent storms accompanied by hail, which did severe 
damage in certain localities. Apart from these exceptional 
occurences afforestation maintained the steady expansion which has 
been such a feature of recent years. 


The little there is of indigenous forest consists of a thin stand of 
hardwoods (of which Pterocarpus angolensis is the main one of 
economic importance) growing in a narrow belt running north and 
south through the Territory, and there are no national forest 
reserves. 


The forests of Swaziland are, therefore, almost wholly man- 
made and privately owned, private in this sense meaning either 
privately-owned companies or the Colonial Development Corporation 
in regard to its property Usutu Forests, or individual European 
planters and farmers. In addition, in terms of an agreement entered 
into between the Native Authority and Peak Timbers in regard to a 
land exchange, the management of this enterprise has now planted 
400 acres of Pinus spp. for the Native Authority and has undertaken 
the management of this forest until it is ready for exploitation. 


The total area sect aside for afforestation is upwards of 200,000 
acres and of this something of the order of 160,000 acres will event- 
ually be planted. By the middle of 1953, 100,000 acres had already 
been afforested. 


The commercial forestry industry in Swaziland is organised in 
plantations varying in size from the earliest individually-owned 
estate of about 800 acres, through others of about 4.000 and 11,000 
acres and the private company, Peak Timbers, which will have 
60,000 acres afforested by 1955, to the latest and largest, the Colonial 
Development Corporation’s Usutu Forests, which at the end of 1953 
he 37,730 acres afforested and will have 90,000 acrcs by the end of 


In relation to production from these large arcas local con- 
sumption of building timber and fruit boxes is ncglible and when the 
full exploitation stage is reached the output will be exported to the 
Union of South Africa. The majority of the eventual output will be 
as rough-sawn timber but the possibility of establishing a Kraft 
Paper-mill is being considered. 


At the end of 1953 initial processing had reached the stage of the 
tawing up of thinnings into fruit-box shooks on two of the smallest 
and earliest plantations only but preparationsowere far advanced 
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for similar processing on the two next largest estates and these will 
go into production on a very substantial scale. in 1954. The saw-mills 
are, in all cases, owned by the forestry companies concerned. 


No significant export of sawn timber by the commercial forestry 
companies has yet taken place but a small quantity of Pterocarpus 
angolensis logs from indigenous forests was exported at a price of 
about 5s. per cubic foot to the Union of South Africa for furniture 
making. In addition about 10,000 tons of Euclyptus spp. were exported 
to the Union for mine props and similar purposes from an arra 
with an economic radius of the Railway. The price paid for the 
Eucalyptus was about £1.12.0. per ton. Fruit-box shooks are priced at 
about £40 a ton. : 


The main exploited timbers are those mentioned above. In 
addition wattle bark has for some years been an important product 
in the Territory. The price of £20 or more per long ton has enabled 
this commodity to bear the cost of motor transport from areas 
remote from the Railway. 


The wattle (Acacia Mollissima) is becoming increasingly 
important in the high rainfall area, where it is tending to encroach 
upon land suitable for food production, both in Native Area and on 
European farms, but statistics of planting and production are scarce 
and unreliable. 


Afforestation in Swaziland is,. from the foregoing, clearly a 
matter for highly organised and adequately capitalised commercial 
enterprises which are able to provide their own technical staff and 
technical services. Government's concern in afforestation is with 
the small planter and with Native Area, and for these services it 
carries on at Mdutshane Plantation (which is gradually being built 
up to 2,000 acres afforested under the control of a Forester) 2 
nursery for the production of transplants for sale to European farmers 
and Africans. This service is under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture, which also provides advice to European farmers and the 
Swazi people through its extension staff. 


7 Mining 


Mineral ownership in Swaziland is divided between the Crown 
and private persons or companies, these latter owned portions bein 
termed mineral concession areas. Crown mineral rights extend over 
48-3 per cent of Swaziland, while mineral concession areas cover the 
remaining 51-7 per cent. Prospecting or mining on Crown mineral 
areas is not permited under licence or permit owing to the inadequancy 
of existing legislation to control such operations. Pending revision of 
the Jaw, rights to prospect and mine may only be obtained under 
Special Authority or lease upon application, and consideration by a 
Mining Advisory Board. Rights to prospect or mine on mineral con- 
cession areas are naturally held by the mineral concession owners 
who may, under certain conditions give out rights as they wish te 
other persons under tribute agreements. Machinery at present exists 
for the mineral concession owners to throw open a portion or all of 
their areas to public prospecting under Government control. In thes? 
cases the Government issues prospecting permits to persons wishin? 
to prospect, Mining claims may be pegged with the retention. of 
if socht” rights by the mineral concession owners. 
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Royalties for mining payable within the Territory are, on base 
ietals 2} per cent, and on asbestos 2 per cent, both on ad valorem 
asis. No royalties are payable on gold production at the present time. 


The increase in interest shown by the public in prospecting last 
2ar has been maintained. During the year ten applications to pros- 
2ct’or mine under Special Authority were granted, and ten existing 
pecial Authorities lapsed. 


Mineral production figures for the year compared to the previous 
ear are given in the table (Appendix V). As will be seen there has 
een an overall decrease in the value of mineral production amount- 
1g to £280,287 making a total for the year of £2,108,122. 


Chrysotile asbestos is by a wide margin the most valuable and 
nportant export commodity in the Territory at present. The 
.avelock Mine in the north western corner of Swaziland is one of 
1e important asbestos producers in the world. Exports during 1953 
mounted to 30,104 short tons valued at £2,080,110 as compared with 
4,769 short tons valued at £2,352,827 in 1952. The value of asbestos 
xported fell short by £272,717 of the record figure in 1952. This is 
ue to a decrease in production, the average price per ton having 
isen slightly. 


Apart from the Havelock asbestos mine, mining activity was 
ndertaken by ten small European companies or syndicates. Four of 
rese accounted for the larger part of the tin production, five pro- 
uced or are about to produce smaller quantities of tin, and one pro- 
uced barytes. There was no gold production in Swaziland during the 
ear. 


Asbestos is mined at the Havelock mine by a system of sub-level 
toping, which accounts for the majority of the ore production. Smaller 
uantities are obtained from the original quarry. The fibre is milled 
nd graded at the mine before being exported. It is graded into five 
eparate products. 


Alluvial and eluvial deposits of tinstone are worked mainly by 
round sluicing methods, although in certain areas monitors are used 
0 strip the overburden in conjunction with hydraulic elevators. No 
tavel pumps or dredges are used in the Territory and mining is 
onfined to the simpler methods outlined above. It is felt however 
hat with the diffiiculty of obtaining efficient labour, some form of 
nechanization is desirable and may become essential in some areas. 
‘in concentrates are re-washed in sluice boxes and given rough mag- 
etic separation treatment before being railed to the Union of South 
\frica for smelting. Production does not warrant a smelter in the 
erritory. 


_ Barytes is quarried on the property of Messrs. Swaziland Barytes 
simited and is treated and separated into the various gradcs at the 
nill on the property, the machinery for which is all operated by 
Vater power. 


There is at present no Mincs Department as such in the Territory, 
nd mining and prospecting are controlled by an incipient mining 
ection of the Geological Survey Department, consisting of the 
director of Geological Survey and a Mineral Development Officer, 
tho is also the Inspector of Mines. 
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In September funds from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
sources were approved to enable Government to undertake a survey 
of the hydro-electric and irrigation potential of the Great Usutu River 
its principal tributaries and an investigation of the iron ore and coal 
deposits of the Territory. The latter section of this scheme will be 
the special concern of the Geological Department and a sum of 
£11,096 over a period of three years is available therefor. 


The staffing position of the Geological Survey Department is a: 

follows:— 
1 Director 

Geologists 
Mineral Development Officer 
Drilling Superintendent 
Prospector 
Driller-Learner 
Grade I Clerk 
Lady Clerk 
Typist. 


ee et et 


The departmental investigation into the extent of the columbite 
mineralization was completed about June, but the interested company 
continued its work until about October, when they withdrew, having 
decided that the results did not warrant extensive workings. Owing 
to the fact that this mineralization extends over Native Area No. 7. 
no dccision has yet been reached as to throwing portions of this arca 
open to prospecting. Departmental prospecting has estimated the 
ati of 27 short tons of columbite and work by the company, 19 
short tons. 


The geological mapping of the Pongola System in the Hlatikulu 
and Mankaiana districts was completed with the result that the main 
iron ore horizons are now known. Surface prospecting of these bodits 
was undertaken near the Assegai and near Maloma where they outl- 
crop on Native Land Settlement area and Native Area No. 35 res- 
pectively. The ore bodies appear to be ferruginous concentrations in 
shale and quartzite bands which in places have been metamorphos-d 
to pyroxene-garnetmagnctite rocks when they occur in proximity to 
the intrusive granite. 


Diamond drilling of the diaspore deposit in the Mankaiana district 
and the schcelite-gold-nickel mineralzation at Forbes Reef was cum- 
pleted, and a start made on the occurrence of iron ore at Gee. 
mineral concession No. 29, Mankaiana district. A total footage of 4. 
has been drilled. Results so far indicate that the bodies are low grau- 
siliceous iron ores averaging 34 per cent Fe and 46 per cent Siv2 
Their tonnages must be very considerable because they have an 
average width of some 20ft and strike for miles across country frem 
mincral concession to mineral concession and from Native Area ty 
private land. 


Some 26,000 tons of diaspore, 28,000 tons of andalusite and 240," 
tons of pyrophyllite have been proved. Unfortunately the diaper 
from in situ contains a much higher proportion of pyrophyllite which 
gives the mixture a high silica content. This in turn adversely ai? 
its ceramic properties. The interested company therefore withd 
and cancelled their agreement with the joint owners of mineral rights. 

In the meantime some five tons of the material is to be excavated 
by the department and submitted to the Union Government 
Metallurgical Laboratory to ascertain whcther it is possible ts 
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‘tablish some simple and non-costly process whcreby the three 
mnerals diaspore, andalusite and pyrophyllite can be separated in a 
te of sufficient purity to be utilized for either ceramic or other 
urposes. 

Some million tons of very low grade_nickel ore averaging 
ll per cent nickel have also been proved at Forbes Reef. This grade 
i extremely low, but the host rock is a soft talc schist which might 
‘nd itself to mass mining methods, if cheap power was available. A 
milar occurrence to this in the United States of America is being 
timarily developed for talc with the separation of the sulphides as 
by-product. Other occurrences prospected by the Department are:— 
deposit of fine grained silica and the alluvial gravels of the 
awela river, both on Native Area No. 17 and on Crown mineral 
shts in the Mankaiana district. A deposit of pitchstone in the 
zbombo Volcanics was re-investigated to ascertain whcther it has 
‘operties suitable for the manufacture of ‘Perlite’, a new light 
cight aggregate for building construction much to the fore in the 
nited States of America. 

On the 16th October 1953 His Excellency the High Commissioner 
pointed a Commission, known as the Swaziland Mineral Develop- 
ent Commission, for the following purposes:— 

(i) To inquire into and report upon the present dis- 
tribution of surface and mineral rights and to make re- 
commendations as to how the latter may best be 
simplified in the general interests of the mineral de- 
velopment of the Territory; 

(ii) To examine the existing Law governing prospecting and 
mining and to make recommendations as to how it may 
be improved so that the adequate development of 
mineral resources may be assured; 

(iii) To consider what safeguards should be instituted for the 
protection of the owners of surface rights and in parti- 
cular of surface interests such as agriculture, forestry, 
irrigation and natural resources in general, including the 
effective protection of water-courses against pollution; 

(iv) To consider the effect of mineral rights on urban deve- 
lopment and expansion and to make recommendations as 
to what measures may be necessary to ensure that such 
development is not impeded; 

(v) To review the Law relating to the working of mincs, 
works and machinery; 

(vi) To report generally upon any other matters relating to 
minerals or their development on which the Commission 
deems it advisable to report; 

And to prepare and submit draft Iegislation for the 
‘pose of giving cffcct to any recommendations which the 
nmission may make. 

_ The following gentlemen were appointed as members of the 

nmission:— 

Sir Walter Harragin, C.M.G., Q.C., Chairman. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice F. A. W. Lucas, B.A. Cape and 

Oxon.) 

Dr. Sidney H. Haughton, B.A. (Cantab), D. Sc. (Cape Town) 
Hon LL.D. (Cape Town), F.GS., F.R.S.S.Af. 

C. J. D. Veal Esq., E.D., M.I.M.M. and 

John Francis Brownlee Purcell, Esq., M.B.E. 
| Derek Alfred Chalmers Purser Esq., A.C.S.M., A.M.I.M.M., as 
retary. It is anticipated that the first sitting will be held in 
«bane early in the New Year. 
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The Director of Geological Survey prepared a comprehen:: 
Memorandum for submission to the Commission sctting out t* 
current situation and making suggestions as to what steps m i 
taken to improve the position. 


A market was at last found for the mineral yttrotants\: 
formerly known as euxcnite, and export permits were requested . 
the producer to send consignments to Europe. 


The Mincral Development Officer was occupied throughout t 
year in routine inspections of mines and prospects, and the contre: 
public prospecting cte. Towards the end of the year he was busy 
making the preliminary preparations for the Commission on Min: 
Development to which he was appointed Sceretary. 


A Prospector was engaged on the following works:— pros 
alluvial gravels of the Tawela river, Mankaiana district, trenchin: 
a deposit of fine grained silica: preliminary investigation of an i 
ore occurrence near the Assegai, Hlatikulu district: trenching «1 
sampling of iron ore occurrences on Native Area No. 35, west 
Maloma: prospecting the columbite bearing gravels on Native Ar 
No. 9, Mbabane district. 


The results of the alluvial prospecting were negative: the vv 
on the silica deposit estimated a tonnage of 250,000 and showed t+ 
it consisted of a very fine grained silica admixed with a cert. 
amount of kaolin; that on the iron ore near the Assegai was anv 
successful endeavour to trace up ore in situ from an occurrence 
float; the results of prospecting the iron ore horizons near Male: 
are mentioned in paragraphs 6&6—-95 of the Geological S: 
Department Report for 1953. 


Manufacturing Industrics 


The Swaziland Creamery at Bremersdorp, which is owned by 
private company, deals with the bulk of the cream produced in t 
Territory most of which comes from African-owned herds. The ou!’ 
of butter which continues to increase totalled 454.966 Ibs in 1! : 
of this 357,660 Ibs were exported to the Union of South Afric 
the year the company installed a new churn capable of han 
1,800 Ibs. of butter at a time, and also a new printing and pats: 
machine. 


There are two Bone Meal factories the larger of which is sitiat 
at Bremersdorp. Both are privately owned and produced Mé t- 
during the year of which 115 tons were exported. 


Messrs. Tung Oils Ltd., who have a plantation of more t! 
3.000 acres in the Malkerns area operate an Oil Expressing Pr 
Besides local production the company handles also most of the t 
oil crop of the Union of South Africa. The company is in the pre’ 
of erecting a new plant together with workshops and power hows” 


Mention may also be made of a small pottery works, operat: dt 
two skilled pottery workers, at Stegi and three small mineral ¥" 
factories at Mbabane, Bremersdorp and Goedgegun. 


The only Home Industry of note is that of weaving wh 
undertaken by a lady at Pigsgs Peak. The weaving is done by 
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Africans and the Mohair and wool used are spun by some 40 African 
women living in the Native Land Settlement. 


The Swazis produce a variety of hand-made goods for the tourist 
«amd souvenir trade; the principle items being beadwork, wood- 
carvings, brass and copper work, pottery, grass mats, native shields 
and spears and wooden utensils. Whilst Government does not finan- 
cially assist the handicraft industry it assists considerably in the 
training of women in needlework and of men and boys in carpentry 
and allied trades. Although no organised handicraft industry exists 
a market in the Union of South Africa has been found for quite a 
number of local handworked products. 


Co-operative Societies 


There are two Co-operative Societies in the Territory namely:— 


(i) The Swaziland Tobacco Co-operative Company which _ is 
situated at Goedgegun and has a membership of about 100. 
Except for a very small percentage the company handles 
the total tobacco crop of the Territory. Government assists 
by making a seasonal advance to the Company to purchase 
the crop. 


(ii) The Swaziland Civil Servants Co-operative Society Ltd., 
which has a membership of 258. This concern operates only 
at Mbabane and its membership and sales are limited to 
Civil Servants. Its turnover during the year was 
approximately £11,400. 


CHAPTER Vil— SOCIAL SERVICES. 
Education. 


Education is administered by Government through a fully cons- 
tituted Department the headquarters staff of which comprises a 
Principal Education Officer, two European Education Officers, one 
African Assistant Education Officer, six African Supervisors of 
Schools and supporting clerical staff. 


The educational policy of the Territory is in close conformity 
with the general principles laid down by the Advisory Committee on 
Education in the Colonics. Government's endeavour is to raise the 
standard of character and efficiency of the bulk of the people and to 
increase the standard of literacy that there might be available a 
srowing number of persons suitable for employment in the 
Administrative and Technical Services and that the Swazi people 
themselves might benefit from the leadership and advice of educated 
men of their own race. 


The principal objective is to provide an adequate system of 
primary schools to prepare the way for universal schooling. Education 
is free at all Government and Government-Aided Schools, and this 
includes all essential textbooks. 


African Schools. The majority of African primary schools are 
controlled by nineteen Voluntary Organisations which receive 
generous assistance from Government in the form of salary and 
equipment grants. Government and the Swazi National Authority 
also maintain a limited number of schools. 
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In all the Territory is served by three high schools, two junior 
secondary schools, two teacher training centres, a trade school, a 
housecraft school for girls and 216 primary schools. The total enrol- 
ment at the commencement of the last quarter of 1953 was 16,452. 


European Schools. European cducation is in the main the rev 
ponsibility of Government, six of the eight existing schools being 
Government maintained, the remaining two being private schools in 
receipt of Government aid. In all there are two high schools, one 
junior secondary school and five primary schools with a total enro!- 
ment (last quarter 1953) of 774. 


Eurafrican Schools. Four Government-Aided Mission Schools 
cater for the needs of the scattered Eurafrican population. More than 
50 per cent of the pupils attend as boarders. There is a Government- 
subsidised housecraft school for Eurafrican girls at Hluti. The total 
enrolment (last quarter 1953) was 339. 


Expenditure on Education for the financial ycar 1953/54 is as 
follows (Note: the figures given are budgetary unless otherwise stated 


and include expenditure of grants made by the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund): 


1. AFRICAN EDUCATION. 


(a) Government Expenditure. 


(i) Recurrent. 


Grants to Voluntary Agencies £26,268 
Goverment Primary Schools 6,482 
Bursaries and Scholarships 1,400 
Industrial and Teacher Training 10,887 
Adult Education 375 


Inspection, Travelling and 
Administration 5,850 


51,262 


(1) Capital — Building and 
Basic Equipinent 8,100 


Total Government Expenditure: £59,362 


(b) Expenditure by Local Authorities. 
The Swazi National Administration 11,642 


(c) Exponditure by Voluntary Agencies. 
Estimate: 14,000 


Total Expenditure, African 
Education: £35,004. 
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2. European Education. 


(a) Government Expenditure. 
(i) Recurrent. 


Grants to Private Schools. 4,980 
Maintenance of Government 

School — Tuition 15,747 

—board & lodging 4,685 

Bursaries 325 

25,737 


(ii) Capital — Buildings and 
Basic Equipineat 6,175 


Total Expenditure, European : 
Education: 31,912 


3. Euafrican Education. 
(a) Government Expenditure. 
Grants-in-aid to Private Schools 3,450 
Bursaries 300 


Total: 3,750 
Grand total of Expenditure on 
Education trom al! sources. £120,666 


Numbers of Schools, Enrolment etc. (Last Quarter 1953) 


(i) African Enrolment. 
No of No of Primary Secon- Tech. Total 
School ‘Teachers dary and Vo- 
cational 
Government Schools ll 53 1,455 _ 57 1,512 
Mission Schools 195 389 13,340 244 30 13,614 
National Schools 3 26 611 136 = 147 
Tribal Schools 16 18 579 - = 579 
Total: 225 486 15,985 380 87 16,452 
(ii) European. 
No. of No. of Enrolment. 
Schools Teachers Primary Secondary Total. 
Government Schools 6 25 386 12 398 
Private Schools 2 22 294 82 376 
Total 8 47 680 94 114 
(iii) Eurafrican. 
No of No of Enrolment. 
Schools Teachers Primary Secon- Vocat- Total 
dary tional 


Government-Aided 
Mission 4 18 310 23 6 339 
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Average Age of Entry and Leaving—Schools only. 
Average Age of Entry. Average Age of Leaving 

African Pupils 9.5 15.5 

European Pupils 7.00 14.75 

Eurafrican Pupils 8.5 15.0 


Higher Education. 


There are no institutions of Higher Education in Swaziland. In 1953 
three Swazi students were studying at the University College of Fort 
Hare, in the Cape Province, with the aid of bursaries granted by the 
Swaziland Administration. In addition, a Swazi student is studyins 
medicine at the Witwatersrand University with the aid of a Scholu- 
ship granted by the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 


African Teacher Training. 


There are two Lower Primary Teacher Training Centres in 
Swaziland, one_a Government-aided Mission institution, the other 
maintained by Government. The latter centre was established at the 
beginning of 1953. The total enrolment at both institutions at present 
is 40. This figure will be built up to 80 within two years, when a totul 
of 40 trainees will enrol each year. This figure represents 
approximately 8} per cent of the total teaching strength of the 
‘Territory. 

In addition to the above, approximately 10 students are sent to 
the Union of South Africa or Basutoland each year for Higher 
Primary training, while two bursaries are normally awarded each 
year for training at the post-graduate level. 

Adult Education. 

There exists an inter-departmental committce to co-ordinate the 
work performed by various Government Departments and_ other 
agencies. Women’s Clubs have been established in most Districts and 
forty farmers’ associations are in being. Library services are provided 
by the Education Department, which is also responsible for the dis- 
semination of literature, some of which is produced locally. Two 
cinema units complete with portable generators are used to show 
educational films in the rural areas. 


General. 


The growth of the African enrolment continues to be marked. 
the position in 1948 compared with that of 1953 being as follows:— 


1948 1953 
Primary Enrolment 11,096 15,989 
Secondary Enrolment 203 380 
Industrial and Vocational Training 19 87 
Total: 11,318 16,456 


Public Health. 


During 1953 the number of out-patient attendances at the Hos- 
pitals at Mbabane and Mankaiana increased by 19.4 per cent ana 
15.9 per cent respectively, while those at Hlatikulu remained at 195- 
level. European out-patients increased by 35.7 per cent at Mbabane 
and 22.2 per cent at Hlatikulu. Admissions (all races) to hospitals at 
Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Bremersdorp and Mankaiana increased by &1 
per cent, 1.2 per cent, 6.4 per cent and 14.9 per cent and Europe: 
cases at Mbabane and the Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital increase¢ 
by 5.1 per cent and 1.6 per cent respectively. The daily averat: 
number of inpatients at Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Bremersdorp and Ms 
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aiana was as follows:— 113.8, 75.7, 111.5, 30.7. The average daily 
mbder of patients at the Mbuluzi Leper Hospital was 40 as compared 
th 52.9 in 1952, which represents a further decrease of 24.3 per cent 
the population of this institution. 


A number of suspected cases of small-pox were reported, but all 
oved on investigation to be unfounded. Small-scale vaccination 
mpaigns were carried out in areas where the vaccinal state of 
uldren was known to be low, and over 15,000 persons were thus 
umunized, 


GOG persons were treated for urinary schistosomaisis. Routine 
ttharzia Control Measures were curricd out in Bremersdorp town- 
up and its vicinity, and the results have been extremely en- 
ouraging. 


The Good Shepherd Mission Hospital, at Stegi, was formerly 
pened in December, and progress was made in the construction of 
uberculosis Blocks at the Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital, 
emersdorp, and the Arthur Matthews Methodist Mission Hospital, 
thamba, which were approaching complction by the end of the year. 


@8 cases of Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fever were reported, the 
ncidence of the disease being considerably lower than in the pre- 
‘ious year. Chloramphenicol was administered as a_ life-saving 
neasure in all serious cases. Eleven cases of Diphtheria were treated 
:s compared with 8 in the previous year. Influenza was more pre- 
‘alent than in 1952, 1537 being treated at hospitals. The results of 
investigation into porphyrian excretion and the serum-iron and iron- 
oinding capacity of the Bantu, which were carried out by 
independent investigators who visited the territory in 1952, were 
made available to the Department. 376 cases of Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis were treated as compared with 304 in 1952, and the percentage 
of tuberculosis admissions to total admissions at the hospitals at 
Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Mankaiana and Bremersdorp was 2.6, 2.3, 0.4 and 
9 respectively. A scheme for the provision of facilities for the 
olation and treatment of cases at Mbabane and Hlatikulu, similar 
to those adopted at Bremersdorp and Mahamba, is under con- 
sideration, 


The incidence of Malaria in 1953 as indicated by the number of 
cases treated at District Hospitals, increased considerably as com- 
pared with 1952, in that 574 cases attended as against 164 in the pre- 
vious year, but this is clearly of little significance when it is realised 
that the total number of cases microscopically diagnosed at the Public 
Health Laboratory was only 764 when contrasted with 5,743 in 1946, 
when it was estimated that 50,000 cases of malaria occurred within the 
confines of the territory. 


Additional funds were provided to.meet the cost of the first two 
of the following extensions of the Malaria Control Programme during 
the 1953—54 transmission season:— 

(a) Application of imagocidal measures by the Malaria Control 
Unit to huts on all European farms and Crown Land in 
malarious areas, 

(b) Extension of routine control measures to certain Native 
areas, in the South of Swaziland, which have hitherto been 
uncontrolled, 

(c) The routine use of larvicides in supplementation of 
imagocidal measures on all irrigation schemes in the 
malarious areas of Swaziland. 
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During the months of August to October 1953, the routine | 
counting in Native Areas was extended to embrace African Co 
pounds on European farms, African dwellings on Crown Land a 
those situated in additional Native Areas in the Mankaiana Distri 
which it is proposed to incorporate in the Malaria Control program: 
commencing with the 1953—54 transmission season. 


The preliminary survey has revealed that it will be necessa 
to treat an over-all total of some 120,000 huts, which is greatly 
excess of the number (75,000) dealt with in previous years in whi 
transmission conditions showed no marked deviation from norm 

Anti-larval work on irrigation schemes was inaugurated in ¢ 
operation with farmers who were prepared to assist with the p: 
vision of labour and materials, and carry out the work under 1 
supervision of the Medical Department. The institution of larvicid 
measures on irrigation schemes is an essential part of the contr 
programme, as owing to the prolific breeding of malaria vecto 
associated with such projects imagocidal control per se_attor 
inadequate protection. 


The parasite rate in children examined during the non-tran 
mission season, i.e. in August and November, was 5 per cent, at 
excluding subjects from European farms, the rate was 3.6 per ce: 
in controlled Native Areas. This increase of 1.5 per cent is 
residual effect of the 1952—53 season (which was of epidem 
character), but it is hoped to reduce the figure below its pr 
epidemic level by the intensification of anti-malaria measures dur: 
the present year. 


In November, 1953, exceptionally heavy rains (average 11”) fe 
throughout the territory, and this was followed by unusually heav 
and early breeding of A. gambiae in most of the bushveld ares 
Except, however, for a few (11) adult mosquitoes detected durin 
the check-spraying of huts, the vector has so far only been recovere 
in the larval stage. 


In order to forestall early breeding, hut spraying operations wer 
commenced at the beginning of November, instead of later in th 
month as in normal years, and the speed of spraying was increase 
by the use of Mobile Squads. At the same time larvicidal measure 
were undertaken mainly in connection with irrigation schemes wher 
breeding was found to be heavy. By the close of the year, 50,000 in th 
huts in the bushveld had received the first spray treatment, and th 
African Compounds on European farms had also been dealt with. 

The use of mechanical transport to expedite the work of spray 
gangs on European farms and in scattered Native areas greatl: 
facilities control work, and although it involves additions 
expenditure, this is offset by a compensatory increase in th 
efficiency of the protection afforded. 


Dieldrin, a new insecticide which is reported to have a muct 
longer residual effect than either D.D.T. or B.H.C., and which ma} 
well prove to retain its efficiency for longer than six months, : 
under field trial in 300 huts in the vicinity of the Swazilan 
Irrigation rice fields, where the spraying was carried out in Octobe: 
The results of this investigation, which is being carried out 
association with an experiment conducted by the Resident Medica. 
Officer, Swaziland Irrigation Scheme (C.D.C.), into the of “Daraprim 
(Pyrimethamine) (in weekly doses of 20 mg), as a prophylactic. are 
awaited with interest, as multiple spraying is becoming increasingly 
expensive owing to rising labour costs. 
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Amongst the European community, the birth rate per 1,000 was 
249 and the infant mortality rate was 12.5. 

The incidence of epidemic and endemic diseases and diseases of 
social importance is shown in the following tabies:—. 


Syphilis 3,908 
Gonorrhoea 5 : 1,973 
Influenza 1,547 
Enteritis (under Z years) 1,243 
Dysentery nesses teens cece 899 
Buharziasis 606 
Malaria 574 
Measles Fi 573 
So Pertuissis-:. 2. Site rte asses 419 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis f 373 
Epidemic Parotitis =... eee 132 
Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fever 83 
Leprosy 29 
Tick Typhus 26 
Cerebrospinal Meningitis 14 
Diphtheria is Jaay Mesias s ll 
Smallpox nse ane CARRE Reese 0 


The principal causes of death amongst patients treated at 
Government Hospitals were as follows: 


Pneumonia 9 - . ssvssc aiibesa veeden eieses 
Diseases of the heart and other 
diseases of the circulatory system 
Deficiency States iSOhte ttt 
Dysentery ..... ‘ 
Gastro-enteritis 
Falciparum malaria 
Disease of infancy 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Accidents 
Typhoid Fever 


The administrative organization primarily responsible for 
governmental activities in the field of Public Health and Sanitation, 
consists of the Medical Department and the Local Authorities. The 
general health work of the territory is carried out by the Medical 
Officers of Health in co-operation with the District Commissioners, 
who function as the Local Authorities within the areas under their 
jurisdiction. In urban areas the Local Authorities are 
assisted by Advisory Committees, and the local representatives of 
technical Departments. 


Particulars of the general work of the Medical Services are 
set out below in tabular form: 


= 
we 


mee 


BCatcaows ww 


Out-patients 
Institutions. Admiss- New Re-att- Laboratory Bacterio- 
ions. Cases endances Exams. logical 
Exams. 
Mbabane Hospital 2,795 15,348 16,912 8,441 813 
Hlatikulu Ni 1,923 8,117 3,396 5,660 233 


Raleigh Fitkin 
Memorial Hosp. 3,318 9,999 10,746 4,157 651 
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Mankaiana Cottage 

Hospital 960 7,575 3,639 - - 
Arthur Matthews 

Mission Hospital, 

Mahamba 410 1,458 2,558 - - 
Good Shepherd 

Hosp., Stegi 27 5,9€3 1,073 - - 
Government Health 

Centres - 23,767 ° 6,659 - - 
Mission Health 

Centres - 19,076 15,752 - - 
Public Health 
Laboratory - 2 

Malaria Control Unit — 335 - - - 
Mbuluzi Leper 

Hospital 29 - 17,293 215 - 


The number of medical practitioners, nurses, etc. employed by 
Government, Missions, Companies and engaged in private practice 
are shown in the following table :- 


Medical & Health Staff Government Missions Private. 


Registered Physicans 8 4 ll 
Licensed Physicans - 2 - 
Nurses of Senior Training 14 16 3 
Certificated Nurses 44 21 - 
Partially Trained Nurses 1l 34 - 
Certificated Midwives - 3 - 
Sanitary Inspectors 1 - - 
Laboratory & X-Ray Technicians 2 1 - 
Pharmacists 1 - 2 


The statistics of estimated expenditure on Public Health are as 
follows : 

ta) Recurrent expenditure £80,651 
(b) Capital expenditure 850 
(c) Expenditure for work carried out by 

other than Public Health Department, 

including sanitation, 2,060 
(d) Proportion of Public Health expenditure 

of the territory, (excluding financial 


assistance from the Metropolitan Government) 8.8% 
(e) Financial assistance from the Metropolitan 

Government 11,235 
(f) Expenditure of Missionary and Philan- 

thropic organizations 34,541 


The number of Hospitals, Health Centres, etc., maintained by the 
Central and Local Government, Missionary Bodies and private 
companies are shown in the subjoined table:- 
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Central Local Medical Companies. 


Govern- Govern- Missions. 

ment ment 
General Hospitals 2 - 3 2 
Cottage Hospital 1 - - - 
Dispensaries 9 2 9 1 
Laboratory 1 - - - 
Health Office 1. - - - 
X-ray facilities 2 - ak 1 
Malaria Control Unit 1 - - - 


Routine Bilharzia control measures were maintained in the 
Bremersdorp Urban area on the Mzimneni River and its tributaries, 
and the results so far achieved have been very encouraging. A new 
Health Centre was opened at Lubuli in the Southern Bushveld in 
December. 


Housing And Town Planning 


Housing is generally in short supply and this applies particularly 
to Government housing for its officials, especially in Mbabane. There 
is a continued backlog due to the constantly expanding departmental 
staffs. Such additional houses are built as finincial provision from 
time to time allows. During the financial year 1952/53, the sum of 
£29,300 was allowed for Government housing, and during 1953/54 
the corresponding amount was £30,500. The following government 
houses were built during the year 1953: 


Two 3-bedroomed and one 2-bedroomed houses at Mbabane 


(European) 

One 3-bedroomed and one 2-bedroomed houses at Bremersdorp 
(European) 

Two houses each at Stegi, Hlatikulu, Mankaiana and Pigg’s Peak 
(African) 


One residence for the African Medical Officer at Mbabane. 
One residence for the District Commissioner at Stegi. 


All Government houses afe constructed of concrete block. Roofing 
is of thatching grass or corrugated iron. The former was tried in an 
effort to reduce costs and add to appearances. It is, however, now con- 
sidered the less desirable on account of its limited life and the risk 
of fire during thunderstorms. 


The improvement in the standard of housing for Europeans and 
Africans is being steadily maintained, and numerous new buildings 
have been erected in townships and other situations throughout the 
Territory. 


The majority of the Native inhabitants of the rural areas live in 
huts of the bechive type, consisting of a wattle frame work covered 
with thatch, but improved housing, constructed of burnt brick and 
other forms of permanent material, is gaining popularity in certain 
areas, notably in the vicinity of townships and mission stations. 

In urban areas the shortage of housing for African employees. 
excluding those in domestic service, is a problem which is receiving 
serious consideration by Government. 


The services of Town Planners were engaged during the year 
to put forward proposals for the development of Bremersdorp, Stegi 
and Mankaiana. 
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Social Welfare 

There is no separate department of Social Welfare. Such work 
is performed by the Education and Medical Departments as well as 
by officers of the Districts Administration and by private organisa 
tions such as the Red Cross, of which there is a very active branch 
in Swaziland, and includes assistance to paupers, care of lepers, the 
provision of boarding-school bursaries to children in_necessitous 
circumstances, work among sufferers from tuberculosis and the 
provision of ambulance services (by the Red Cross) in the more re 
mote areas. 3 

Community Centres have been established at Bremersdorp. 
Mbabane and Piggs Peak. The Boy Scout and Girl Guide Move 
ments have both been resuscited and are growing noticeably in 
strength. Educational work among adult African women is carried 
out through the medium of “clubs” which have been established at 
a number of centres by the Education and Agricultural Departments. 


CHAPTER XVIII: LEGISLATION. 


The principal legislation for 1953 consisted of the following: 
Proclamations: 


No. 1 Immigration Regulations (Amendment) requiring persons, 
other than tourists, entering the Territory to report to the 
Police. 

No. 3 Intestate Succession: providing relief for the surviving 


spouse of a person, who dies intestate. 

No. 4 Subordinate Courts (Amendment): making _ further 
provision for the jurisdiction of Administrative Officers 
holding Subordinate Courts. 

No. 7 Water Supply (Bremersdorp) Loan: raising a loan of ten 
thousand pounds sterling for the Bremersdorp Water 
Supply Scheme. 

No. 1@ Stamp Duties and Fees (Amendment): empowering the 
High Commissioner to authorise the demonetization or 
withdrawal of any die or any particular issue of stamps in 
the Territory. 

No. 19 Prisons (Amendment): making provision for the establish 
ment of prisons in the Territory. 

No. 22 Income Tax (Amendment): amending the provision re 
lating to exemptions from tax. 

No. 25 Customs (Amendment): making various amendments to 
the Customs Proclamation. 

No. 30 Customs (Amendment) (No. 2.); making various amend 
ments to the Customs Proclamation. 

No. 35 Customs Duties (Spirits, Beer and Wines) (Amendment): 
amending the tariff of customs duties on Spirits and Beer. 

No. 38 Excise duties (Aerated Beverages and Sweets): providing 
for excise duties to be charged. levied, collected and paid 
on soft drinks. 

No. 49 Income Tax (Rates): fixing the rates of Income Tax for 
the year ending 30th June, 1953. 

No. 51 Game: amending the laws dealing with the preservation 
of game and providing for the preservation of other types 
of wild life in Swaziland. 

No. 56 European Advisory Council (Amendment): amending the 
law relating to voters. 

No. 62 Regulation of Advertisements: regulating and con- 
trolling the publication of advertisemenis relating to 
medicines and medical treatments. 


LEGISLATION 3? 


Water Supply (Mbabane) Loan: raising a loan of fourteen 
thousand pounds sterling for the Mbabane Water Supply 
Scheme. 

Departmental Offences: repealing the Departmental 
Offences Proclamation. 

Registration and Control of Dogs (Consolidation): 
amending and consolidating the law in force in Swaziland 
relating to the registration and control of dogs. 

Income Tax Futher Amendment: providing for the revision 
of any tax payable by any person. 


High Commissioner's Notices 


Increase in Tarriffs for Inland and_ Inter-Territorial 
Telegrams. 

Carriage by Air order. 

Carriage by Air (Parties to convention) (No.3) order. 
Granting of Most-Favoured-Nation Treatment. 

Registered companies and tarril! of premiums under motor 
vehicle insurance Proclarnation (Amendment). 

Increase in overseas telegram tariffs. 

pmendmnent to inland and inter-territorial press telegram 
tariffs. 

Amendment of schedule of pensionable posts. 
Demonetization and withdrawal of postage stamps. 
Prison regulations amendment. 

Amending the Urban Areas regulations. 

Amendment of Import Control regulations. 

Export Control Regulations. 

Public Holidays official celebration of the Coronation of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 

Royal style and titles. 

Postal order tarill. 

Preservation of game. 

Cotton growing regulations (amendment) 

Changes in air mail postase rates. 

Amendment to rules of the High Court. 

Sale of cigarettes. 

Public Holiday: Her Majesty's Birthday, 1954. 
Amendment to Rules of Subordinate Courts 

Diseases of Stock Regulations (Amendment) 

Amendment of High Commissioner's Notice No. 165/1952. 
Amendment to Export Control Regulations. 

Air Mail rates of postage on second class postal articles. 


Government Notices. 


No. 64 
No. 72 
No. 83 
No. 87 
No. 6 
No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 16 
No. 23 
No. 24 
No. 28 
No. 35 
No. 42 
No. 50 
No. 53 
No. 58 
No. 67 
No. 75 
No. 86 
No. 93 
No. 96 
No. 98 
No. 99 
No. 106 
No, 118 
No. 119 
No. 120 
No. 133 
No. 178 
No. 186 
No, 187 
No. 9 
No. 10 
No. 12 
No. 16 
No. 21 
No. 22 
No. 25 
No. 27 
No. 30 
No. 31 
No. 34 
No. 36 
No. 39 


Maximum prices of beef. 

Prisons in Swaziland. 

Destruction of cotton plants. 

Establishment of a pound on Farm No. 94. 

Private Forest (Declaration of). 

Cancellation of Ancillary rights over Portion “C” of Land 
Concession No. 92 L. 

Dairies and Dairy produce regulations (Amendment). 
Maximum prices of bread. 

Maximum prices of bread. 

Closing of bridle path No. 12. 

Amendment of Government Notice No, 31/1953. 
Cancellation of Government Notice No. 54/1952. 
Closing of portion of road. 
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CHAPTER IX: JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


In criminal matters the High Court and Subordinate Courts are 
governed by the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Proclamation. 
This Proclamation follows the criminal law in force in the Union of 
South Africa. 


In civil matters, except where native law and custom is involved. 
the Roman Dutch Common law in force in the Union of South 
Africa is followed. 

This is so because in Swaziland, by the Swaziland Administration 
Proclamation, 1907, the Roman Dutch Common law is declared to be 
in force, except where repealed or altered by Proclamation by the 
High Commissioner. The Swaziland Courts of Law consist of :- 

1. High Court. 


The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in addition to 
any other jurisdiction conferred by the local law, possesses and 
exercises all the jurisdiction, power, and authorities vested in the 
Supreme Court of South Africa. 

Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is vested 
exclusively in the presiding Judge, he sits with four Assessors 
(two Administrative Officers and two Africans) who act in an 
advisory capacity. 

In practice all four Assessors sit in every criminal trial and in 
every criminal appeal. 

In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where only 
law, other than native law and custom, and not fact is involved. 
Where native law and custom is involved the Judge sits with all 


four Assessors or with two African Assessors only depending on the 
character of each particular case. 


There is no local Court of Appeal and appeals go direct to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


2. Subordinate Courts of the First, Second and Third Class. 


In the six districts of the Territory there are Subordinate Courts 
of the First Class presided over by the District Commissioner of each 
district, and also Subordinate Courts of the Second and Third Class 
presided over by Assistant District Officers and Cadets, respectively: 
Appeals lie from these Subordinate Courts to the High Court. 

The powers of these Courts are as follows :- 


A. Criminal 


(i) First Glass: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of two — 
years imprisonment with or without hard labour or a fine 
up to one hundred pounds, or both imprisonment and fine. 
provided that the maximum imprisonment of two years is 
not exceeded. In certain cases and subject to certain safe - 
guards a whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes with a 
cane may be imposed. 


(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment 
with or without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not 
exceeding fifty pounds, or both imprisonment and fine. — 
provided that the maximum sentence of one year is not 
exceeded. A whipping not exceeding eight strokes with « 


cane imposed in certain cases and subject to certain safe 
guards. 
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(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with 
or without hard labour up to six months, or a fine not 
exceeding twenty-five pounds, or both imprisonment and 
fine, provided that the maximum sentence of six months is 
not exceeded. A third Class Court cannot impose a sentence 
of whipping. 


Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, rape, sedition or an ollence relating to coinage or 
currency, except that the Attorney-General may remit a rape case 
for trial by a Subordinate Court. 


B. Increased jurisdiction. 
Criminal 
The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, 
murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to a 
Subordinate Court for trial with increased jurisdiction, after the 
holding of a preparatory examination. When so remitted with 
increased jurisdiction the powers of punishment are :- 


(a) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not 
exceeding two hundred pounds, 


(b) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years; fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds. 
Note: There is no remittal to a Third Class Court and therefore no 
increased jurisdiction for such a Court. 


C. Criminal Review 

In_ criminal cascs all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the 
First Class are subject to review by the High Court when the 
punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment or a fine 
exceeding fifty pounds. 

As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts they 
are also subject to review by the High Court when the punishment 
imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a fine exceeding 
twenty-five pounds. 

D. Civil 


In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First Class have juris- 
diction in all actions where both parties are Africans, subject to the 
right of such Courts to transfer cases to the Native Courts for 
hearing, and in all other actions where the claim or value of the 
matter in dispute does not exceed five hundred pounds, and of the 
Second Class where the matter in dispute does not exceed two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Third Class Subordinate Courts have no 
civil jurisdiction. 

3. The Judicial Commissioner’s Court 

A Judicial Commissioner's Court was established by the Native 
Courts Proclamation No. 80 of 1950 to hear criminal appeals from 
the Higher Native Court of Appeal. Civil appeals from a Higher 
Native Court of Appeal go direct to the High Court. 


4. Native Courts. 


In October , 1951 warrants were issued for the establishment of 
fourteen Native Courts and one Higher Native Court of Appeal. 
These were the first courts to be established under the Native 
Courts Proclamation of 1950. 

The constitution of the Native Courts is a President, paid from 
the National Treasury a salary of £150 per annum, who sits with not 
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more than four assessors, who are paid a sitting fee of 5s. per day. 
The President of the Higher Native Court of Appeal is paid £240 per 
annum. Each Court has a Scribe and three Messengers. 


The laws to be administered by the Courts are :- 


(a) The Native law and custom prevailing in the Territory 
so far as it is not repugnant to natural justice or morality 
or inconsistent with the provisions of any law in force in 
the Territory. 

(b) The provisions of all orders or rules made by the Native 
Authority under the Swaziland Native Administration 
Proclamation, = 

(c) The provisions of any law the administration of which may 
be authorised by the Resident Commissioner. 

Cases which are excluded from the ordinary jurisdiction of 
Native Courts are :- 

(a) Cases in which a person is charged with an offence in con- 
sequence of which death is alleged to have occurred, or 
which is punishable under any law with death or 
imprisonment for life; which latter provision covers 
treason, murder and rape; 

(b) Cases in connection with marriage other than a marriage 
contracted under or in accordance with Native law or 
custom except insofar as the case concerns the payment, 
return or disposal of dowry; 

(c) Cases relating to witchcraft, except with the approval of 
the Judicial Commissioner; 

(d) Cases in which either party is not a Native. 

The practice and procedure of the Courts are regulated in 
accordance with Native law and custom and provision is made for 
this to be altered as necessary by order of the Paramount Chief. 

Criminal proceedings of Native Courts are reviewable by 
District Officers; those of the Higher Native Court of Appeal being 
reviewed by the Judicial Commissioner; and provision exists im 
certain circumstances, for cases to be transferred to a Subordinate 
Court. 

The channel of appeal is from Native Court to Native Appeal 
Court, to Higher Native Court of Appeal and thence to the High 
Court of Swaziland. 

During the year the Native Courts dealt with 3,192 criminal and 
571 civil cases, while cases dealt with by the Native Court of Appeal 
numbered 35 civil cases and 11 criminal cases: the Higher Native 
Court of Appeal dealt with 4 civil cases and 1 criminal case. 

There was one appeal in a civil matter from the Higher Native 
Court of Appeal to the High Court of Swaziland. 


Judicial and Legal Departments 
1. Judicial Deparment. 


This department is headed by the Chief Justice, who is alsa 
Chief Justice of Basutoland and of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. He 
is resident at Maseru in Basutoland and holds Sessions in Swaziland 
when necessary. 

Under the Chief Justice there are the Registrar, High Court, and 
the various Presiding Officers of the Subordinate Courts—that is the | 
anise Officers and Assistant District Officers in their judicial 
capacity. 


fee During the year under review the following statistics are of | 
interesti- 
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(a) High Court. 

In criminal trials nine persons were indicted of whom eight 
were eighteen years or over and one under eighteen years. There 
were nine charges against those persons of which there were seven 
fonvictions and two acquittals; four of those convictions were for 
murder, 

Criminal review cases from Subordinate Courts totalled ninety- 
two. There were eight criminal appeals of which six were dismissed, 
one was allowed and one was pending at the end of the year. 

There were thirty civil cases of which twenty were disposed of 
and ten were pending at the end of the year. 

Civil appeals from Subordinate Courts totalled three of which 
one was dismissed, and two were pending at the end of the year. 


(b) Judical Commissioner's Court. 

This Court has only been functioning for a short time and the 
Judicial Commissioner is mostly engaged in advising Native Courts, 
which have recently been re-organised under the Native Courts 
Proclamation No. 80 of 1950. 

There were no criminal appeals to the Judicial Commissioncr’s 
Court in the year under review. 


(c) Subordinate Courts. 

In criminal cases 5,624 persons were tricd of whom two hundred 
and ninety-three were under eighteen years of age. There were con- 
victions on 5,729 charges and acqittals on 265 charges. Most of the 
charges were in respect of offences (other than murder) against the 
person, stock theft, offences other than stock theft against property, 
liquor and drug offences. 

Including those pending at the end of 1952, and those registered 
in 1953, there were five hundred and fifty-five civil cases of which 
three hundred and ninety-one were heard. The reason the remainder 
ere not heard is because the partics did not sct them down for 
earing. 


*. Legal Department. 

There is at present no separate Legal Department in Swaziland 
and the officer performing the work of Legal Secretary is also the 
Registrar of the High Court. 

Police. 

The maintenance of law and order in the Territory is vested in 
the Central Government Police Force, there is no Native authority 
Police Force. 

The strength of the Swaziland Police in 1953 comprised 7 
European Senior Officers, 19 European Subordinate Officers and 153 
Africans. 

The Force is commanded by a Commissioner of Police with Head- 
quarters at Mbabane. A Deputy Commissioner is stationed at Mbaba- 
ne, where, in addittion to deputising for the Commissioner, he is in 
command of the Mbabane District. Each of the remaining five districts 
within the Territory is under the command of a Supcrintendent of 
Police. In addition to six Police Stations situated at the District Head- 
quarters, there are a further thirteen Police Stations in the Terri- 
tory of which eight are commanded by European Subordinate 
Officers and five by Africans. 

Senior Officers are normally promoted from the subordinate 
European ranks of the High Commission Territories. 

The field of recruitment for European subordinate ranks is either 
within the Territory itself or from the Union of South Africa. Re- 
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cruits into the African ranks are confined to Africans of. the 
Territory. 

European members of the Force receive initial Police training at 
training institutions in neighbouring Territories. Africans are trained 
at Police Headquarters in Mbabane. 

There were no major developments during the year affecting the 
Police Force. 

One Senior Officer was awarded the Colonial Police Medal for 
meritorious service during the year. Six African members of the 
Force were mentioned in Force Orders for conspicuous work. 

In addition to normal Police duties, the Swaziland Police is res- 
ponsible for manning the Customs and Immigration Post at 
Mhlumeni, on the Swaziland-Mozambique border. There are no 
military Forces in Swaziland, the Police Force therefore carries out 
such ceremonial duties normally performed by Military Forces. 

Two African members of the Force were on duty at the 
Swaziland Exhibit at the Rhodes Centenary Exhibition in Bulawayo. 
Southern Rhodesia, for two months during the year. 

Amongst other Police activities during the year 23,130 patrols 
were carried out by members of the Force, the total mileage covered 
by these patrols being 564,403. 

Crime. ae 

9,093 cases were reported or known to the Police during the year. 
representing an increase of 315 over las year’s figures. Of these, 4 
were closed as undetected, giving a percentage of 45% as against 
2.03‘% for the previous year. The undetected cases reveal an increase 
over those for the previous four years. The comparisons cannot be re- 
garded as a true reflection of the position however, as from the 
beginning of 1953, the method of recording criminal statistics was 
overhauled and a new system brought into eflect. It was discovered 
that many cases shown as pending under the old system are now 
shown as closed undetected. 

Figures of cases reported and undetected over the past five years 
are shown hereunder:— 


Year Cases Undetected Percentage 
Reported Undetected 

1949 5,719 148 

1950 7,250 137 

1951 8,073 143 

1952 8,776 179 

1953 9,093 409 


Attached to this report are: 

(i) Appendix VI showing cases reported or known to th 
Police, classified under the main headings of crimes ard 
offences, showing their ultimate disposal. 

(ii) Appendix VII Persons procecded against in) Summiar: 

. Courts for Crimes and Offcnees 

(ii) Appendix VOI Juveniles proceeded agaiust in the varies 
Courts of the Territory. 

There was no marked variation in the various Crimes and Offen ; 

reported or known to the Police as compared with previous ycars. 


Prisons. 


The principal prisons are at Mbabane, Hlatikulu and Breme-:- 
dorp and smaller prisons at Groedgegun, Stesi, Mankaiana and Pic 
Peak and Lock-ups at a number of Police Posts. The Central Pris 
is at Mbabane, to which all long term prisoners, recidivists 2: 
criminal lunatics are removed. 
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There is no separate Prison Department in Swaziland and penal 
adminisration is the responsibility of District Commissioners. The 
Prisons staff consists of 2 European Gaolers and 1 part time European 
Gaoler, 5 African gaolers, 6 Technical Instructors, 36 warders, 7 
wardresses and 1 Female Mental Attendant. 


The average daily prison population for all prisons was 442 while 
the total number of prisoners received during the year was 3,275. 


Prison discipline during the year was on the whole good although 
there was an increase in the number of escapes. These amounted to 
34 of whom 26 were recaptured. 


At the three larger prisons classes in elementary education are 
held and instruction is also given in building by six Building 
Instructors. The general state of health of prisoners during the year 
was good. 


Prisoners are employed on various types of public works such 
as road maintenance, preparing sites for government building, grass 
cutting etc. 

Every prisoner serving a sentence exceeding one month is 
allowed an ordinary or earned remission of one-third of his sentence 
provided the sentence is not thereby reduccd lower than one month. 
A conviction for a breach of discipline or other irregularity may lead 
to a loss or remission. 


Provision exists for a prisoner sentenced to aterm of imprisonment 
not exceeding six months or for non-payment of a fine not exceeding 
£5 to be employed in public works extramurally. Such a prisoner is 
only subject to prison regulations during his daily hours of employ- 
ment. 


Full details regarding prison can be found in the Swaziland 
Prison Report for 1953. 


CHAPTER X: PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS 
Public Utilities 
Elcctricity. 

(a) Mbabane Electricity Supply Sub-Department. 


This organisation is responsible for the supply and distribution 
of clectric power in Mbabane and also carries out all electrical work 
in connection with Government buildings throughout the Territory. 

The installed capacity at Mbabane is now 145 K.V.A. and this is 
far too small for the demand. As a result, no additions to the number 
of consumers can at present be permitted, and there are about a dozen 
houses to which power is not supplied. All supplied houses are limited 
to a 5 amp. current. The present plant consists of a Gilkes Turgo 
Impulse turbine coupled directly to a G.E.C. Alternator and a National 
crude oil engine coupled directly to a Metropolitan-Vickers alternator. 
Extensions have been authorised, and it is hoped these will be put into 
service during the later half of 1954. The extensions include a new 
weir on the Mbabane River, a new penstock and a new power station, 
with improved high tension transmission and distribution systems. 
The new station will contain two 30 inch Pelton wheels, each develop- 
ing up to 360 H.P. and directly coupled to a 250 K.V.A. alternator 
(500 K.V.A. total). The static head on the Pelton wheels will be about 
700 feet. The extensions will cost about £40,000. 
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The following details apply to the Mbabane supply:— 

Capacity of installed plant: 145 K.V.A. 

Number of consumers: 166 domestic and 55 industrial. 

Annual output: 345,231 K.W.H. 

Volting: 432/250. 

Type of supply: A.C. single and 3-phase. 

Frequency: 50 cycles per sec. 

Tariff: 10/- per month per 5 amp. installation basic plus 3d. 
per unit up to 80 units and 2d. per unit thereafter. 


(b) Bremersdorp Electricity Supply. 


Power is supplied at Bremersdorp by the Swaziland Power 
Company. The system is at present fully loaded, but additional 
generating plant is now being installed. All power is gencrated at a 
hydro-electric station on the Little Usutu River. 

The following details are supplicd by the Company:— 

Capacity of installed plant: 150 K.V.A. 
Number of consumers: Approximately 250. 
Voltage: 220/380. 

Type of supply: A.C. single and 3-phase. 
Frequency: 50 cycles per sec. 

Tarill: 43d. per unit for first 100 units and 3d. per unit there- 
after. A special rate is,laid down for large consumers. 
Developments expected: An additional hydro-electric generat- 

ing set is now being installed and will shortly be in 
service. It will add 150 K.V.A. to the gencrating capacity. 


Water Supplies. 
(a) Mbabane. 


An entirely new water supply scheme is now in course of cons- 
truction to supply the township of Mbabane. Expenditure of £70,000 
has been authorised for the purpose. The completion of the scheme is 
expected to be achieved about Aust 1954. It will ensure an adequate 
supply of pure water for some ycars to come. 


(b) Bremersdorp. 


The supply at Bremersdorp was improved during 1953 by the 
addition of extra filter capacity and chlorination plant. The reticula- 
tion was also improved. The work cost £10,000 and is intended to 
bridge the gap until a much larger scheme has been investigated in 
detail and financed. 


(c) Stegi 


The water supply to this township is inadequate. A new scheme 
has been designed, and the aporoval of funds is awaited for its 
implementation. 


(d) Hlatikulu 

This township supply was improved by the provision of extra 
pumping plant. It is now reasonably adequate for the time being. 
(ce) Gocdgegun 

A new pump and engine have been installed. The scheme is 


adequate except that there is no treatment of the water. This latter 
aspect is shortly to receive attention. 
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(f) Pigg’s Peak. 


This small scheme is now being improved by the provision of 
additional reservoir capacity and pumping plant. 


Public Works. 
(a) Building Branch. 


In addition to the housing mentioned in Chapter VII this 
branch has been engaged on the construction of the following:— 

(i) |New administrative offices at Bremersdorp. 

(ii) New Post Office at Bremersdorp. 

(iii) New Police Offices at Mbabane. 

(iv) New workshops for P.W.D. at Mbabane. 

These were all still under construction at the end of the ycar. 

The branch has also executed many extensions, modifications and 
repairs to residential and public buildings throughout the Territory. 


(b) Roads Branch. 

The Department maintains 697 miles of trunk and main roads 
and 443 miles of branch roads. An extensive gravelling programme 
is an urgent necessity, and it is hoped that this can shortly be started. 

New construction has been confined in the main to a 20 mile re- 
alignment between Kubuta and Hlatikulu and a new road 25 miles 
long from Rocklands, near Pigg’s Peak, to Horo Gate. 

The Department has constructed 205 feet of concrete bringing 
over rivers along main routes. 


(c) Mechanical Branch. 

This branch maintains all Government plant and transport. As at 
3lst March 1953, there were 105 vehicles on charge, and 75 major 
items of construction plant. The branch did work to the value of 
£10,103 during the financial year ended 31st March 1953. 


(d) Hydrographic Survey. 

The third of a serics of weirs was constructed across the Great 
Usutu River at Sipofaneni for the purpose of gauging the flow of the 
river. It is hoped that additional funds will shortly become available 
so that gauging stations can similarly be established on other im- 
portant rivers of the Territory. 


CHAPTER XI: COMMUNICATIONS. 


There is no Railway and no river or lake transport in the territory. 
Roads. The Territory has about 697 miles of trunk and main roads 
and 443 miles of branch roads. All these are dirt roads. Efforts are 
being made to obtain funds to improve the surfaces by gravelling. 
Air. There are no regular air services within the Territory, nor is 
Swaziland connected by any International air route. Landing fields 
are in use at Stegi and Big Bend in the Stcgi District, and Gollel in 
the Hlatikulu District, suitable for use by light aircraft only. Facilities 
are not available at these landing ficlds for commercial aircraft. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 

Postal services were until the end of the year under the control 
of the Postmaster-General of the Union of South Africa but the cost 
was met from Territorial funds. Arrangements have been made for 
control to be transferred to the Swaziland Administration carly in 
1954. 
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Mails are conveyed by the Road Motor Service of the South 
African Railways and Harbours, who maintain a network of Road 
Motor Services in the Territory. 

There are eight post offices in the territory, at Mbabane, Bremers- 
dorp, Emlembe, Stegi, Hlatikulu, Pigg's Peak, Goedgegun 
Mankaiana, where moncy order and savings Bank business is transac 
ted. In addition there are 19 agencies at the smaller centres. 

A large number of residents in the South are served by means of 
private bags which are made up at Piet Retief and Gollel. 

There is an. cxtensive telephone system converging on the main 
five exchanges at Mbabane, Bremersdorp, Stegi, Hlatikulu and 
Goedgegun. Three channel carriers have been installed at Ermelo, 
Mbabane and Bremersdorp to cope with incoming and outgoing 
telephone traffic. The main outlets are—Ermelo, Piet Retief, 
Barberton, Lourcnco Marques and Gollel. . 

Direct telegraph lines to Johannesburg provide adequate 
outlets. 


CHAPTER XII: PRESS, FILMS AND GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION SERVICES. 
Press, 


Two weekly newspapers are published in the Territory namely 
“The Times of Swaziland” and “Izwi lama Swazi” (The voice of the 
Swazi). 


Films. 


No films are produced locally, though this question is under 
active examination at the present time. 

Seven schools have their own 16 m.m. projectors and make use 
of films obtainable from libraries in the Union of South Africa. Two 
portable units are operated by the Education Department. Extensive 
we is made of films provided by the United Kingdom Information 

lice. 

There are six commercial cinemas in Swaziland, one each at 
Havelock Mine, Piggs Peak, Mbabane and Goedgegun, and two at 
Bremersdorp. 


Information Services. 


Attached to the Secretariat, the Public Relations Officer was, 
throughout the year, in close touch with the Native Authority; the 
European Advisory Council and other Public Bodies in Swaziland 
whose work in varying forms is associated with public relations. 
Similar contacts were maintained and developed with organisations 
such as :- The South African Institute of Race Relations; the African 
Music Socicty; the Bantu Press Ltd. 

Information of varicd nature was supplied in response to 
enquiries received from the United Kingdom, South Africa and 
elsewhere in the Commonwealth. A majority of the requests was for 
factual information, generally of an_ historical or sociological type, 
relating to Swaziland and sought for by Universities, journalists, 
authors, librarians, curators of museums and prospective settlers. With 
the help of the Sccretariat library it was generally possible to supply 
the desired information or to inform the inquirers where it could 
be obtained. 
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On several .occasions it was a privilege to assist journalists 
visiting Swaziland in connection with special assignments of work. 

During August the United Kingdom Information Officer, Johan- 
nesburg visited Swaziland and arranged with the P.E.O. and P.R.O. 
for the supply of “information” literature from his office and its 
distribution by the local Department of Education to Government 
Offices Public Bodies, Schools, Missions, Clubs, Libraries, etc. 

The most popular ‘features’ of this literature as apart from 
photographs were, “British News”; “Commentary from Britain” and 
the profusely illustrated magazine “Today”. This last mentioned 
publication by means of special arrangements made by the Principal 
Education Officer was distributed from his office with its reading 
matter and title printed in the local languages—Zulu and Swazi. 


CHAPTER XIII: LOCAL FORCES 


Apart from the Police Force, which is semi-military in 
character, there are no military Forces in the Territory. Rifle Clubs 
exist in the Territory, the members of which are bound, under the 
legislation controlling Rifle Clubs, to make themselves available for 
service as Special Constables in the Police Force in times of 
emergency or anticipated emergency. Membership of Rifle Clubs is 
purely voluntary and confined to European male residents of the 
Territory between the ages of 17 and 65, provided that the upper age 
limit in specific cases may be extended by the Resident Com- 
missioner. 

Each Rifle Club is commanded by a Commandant, elected by 
members, whose appointment is subject to approval by the Resident 
Commissioner. _Commandants are responsible for the internal 
organisation and discipline of Rifle Clubs. Training is confined to 
firing practice on ranges. ~ 


CHAPTER XIV GENERAL. 


A Language Board was established during the year to advise the 
Resident Commissioner in all matters pertaining to the Swazi 
language which, although similar to Zulu, is characterised by 
pronounced phonetic and syntactical differences. There is as yct no 
recognised ,-orthography for Swazi and up to the present the Zulu 
language has been taught in schools and generally used for official 
purposes. There is little doubt that for lack of authoritative 
guidance the Swazi language has drifted from the standards of 
twenty or thirty years ago, and the establishment of a Board of 
experts to advise’ on steps to be taken for the preservation and 
standardisation of ‘the language has been welcomed by the Swazi 
people themselves. 


PART It 
CHAPTER |: GEOGRAPHY 


Descriptive Geography. 


Swaziland with its area of 6,704 square miles lics to the east of 
the Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa, which bounds 
it on the North, West and South. On the Eastern side it is bordered 
by Portuguese East Africa and a part of Natal. The maximum 
distance from North to South is approximately 120 miles and from 
West to East about 90. 
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Travelling the Territory from Western to Eastern border one 
passes successively through three well defined longitudinal regions 
of more or less equal breadth. The first, a spur of the Drakensburg 
Range, is an area of mountainous high veld with an average altitude 
of 3,500 feet and having as highest points the summits of Mlembe 
(6,122 feet) and Ingwenya (6,002 ft) mountains. The broken and 
rugged nature of the terrain split by numerous river gorges has 
scenic beauty but often the steep boulder strewn slopes of the 
granite capped hills militate against extensive and permanent 
cultivation. The natural pasturage, too, is not of sufficiently high 
nutritive value, especially during tke winter months, to maintain 
cattle in good condition or for dairying purposes. It is, however, a 
good area for the winter grazing of sheep and also for afforestation. 
As will be seen by reference to that section of this report which 
refers to the work of the Geological Survey Department the area has 
considerable mineral deposits and near the Mlembe mountain in the 
Pigg’s Peak District is the well known Havelock Asbestos Mine, one 
of the largest producers of asbestos in the Commonwealth, 


Set among picturesque mountains and hills Mbabane, the 
country's capital with a population of about 800 Europeans and 
2,000 Africans is situated on the eastern edge of the region of 
mountainous highveld and overlooks to the East the second of the 
well defined regions running from north to south through the 
territory. With an average altitude of some 2,000 feet, it is known 
locally as the Middleveld. It is an area of wide rolling grasslands 
intersected by a number of rivers of considerable size flowing in an 
easterly direction from the highveld, where having been fed by 
innumerable tributary streams they have gradually broadened out 
their valleys. Generally speaking the region affords ample 
opportunity for mixed farming and for dairying as well as for grow- 
ing various kinds of sub-tropical crops such as citrus, pineapples, 
bananas, cotton, rice, nuts, and oil-seed with, where needed, the aid 
of irrigation. Centrally situated in this area is the township of 
Bremersdorp (population approximately 800 Europeans) and a little 
less than 50 miles in a straight line to the south lies the town of 
Goedsegun, the centre of a tobacco growing industry, as well as an 
area of considerable mixed farming. 


The third well defined region is the Lowveld, with an altitude 
that ranges from 500 to 1,500 feet. On its castern border is the plateau 
of the Lubombo mountains traversed by the gorges of the Ingwa- 
vuma, Usutu and Black Mbuluzi Rivers. 


Immediately west of this plateau, on which is situated the small 
border township of Stegi with a European population a little over 
150 Europeans, the ground falls abruptly in rocky cliffs to the 
Lubombo flats, the only considerable area fairly level ground in the 
Territory and averaging about 500 feet above sea level. Its soil is 
highly fertile, with savannah type vegetation and grass of great 
feeding value. The rainfall is, however, low and in most years poorly 
distributed. Westwards, these flats rise by a series of low ridges to 
the Middlevcld. In the North Eastern portion of this area is “‘ zi- 
land Irtigation Scheme”, a large scale undertaking of the Colonial 
Development Corporation using water drawn from the Komati and 
Black Mbuluzi rivers. 


Swaziland Rivers and River Systems. 
Fed by countless streams, the Mlumati, Komati, Little Usutu, 
Great Usutu, Ingwempisi and the Assegai Rivers traverse the 
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Western Hi ds and flowing in an easterly, or in the instances of 
the Mlumati and Komati in a north easterly direction, make Swazi- 
tand one of the best watered areas in South Africa. Of these rivers 
the Great Usutu, with its source but a short distance from the eastern 
border of the Transvaal and only a few miles from that of the Vaal 
River, is the most important and carries the greatest volume of 
water. On its journey through the highveld it flows through the 
pine-planted lands of the Colonial Development Corporation’s under- 
taking, “The Usutu Forests” and then descends, not too abruptly, to 
the Middleveld area where at Malkerns, shortly after entering this 
new region, its waters are being utilized by an irrigation company. 
From here the river’s valley broadens considerably and when it 
teaches Sipofaneni in the Lowveld, where there are hot mineral 
and after receiving the tributary waters of the Little Usutu 
and Assegai, both rivers of considerable size, it is well entitled to 
its name of the “Great Usutu.” Through the Lowveld areas it 
continues its course eastwards with the Mhlatuzana, Mhlatuze and 
Mzimpofu rivers as tributaries and at the “Big Bend” its waters are 
again being used in connection with an irrigation project of consider- 
able size. A few miles further on it flows along a deep gorge it has 
carved through the Lubombo Mountains, and enters Portuguese East 
Africa, where after its junction with the Pongolo River it is known as 
the Maputa and eventually discharges its water into Delagoa Bay. 


The two other main river systems of Swaziland are those of the 
Black Mbuluzi and the Komati rivers in the northern part of the 
country. Although dwarfed by the Great usutu, which is believed to 
have an annual flow of water greater in volume than that of any 
other river in Africa south of the Zambezi, both rivers are of con- 
siderable magnitude and importance in connection with the develop- 
ment of large scale irrigation. 


In the south-east of the country and flowing through a fertile but 
particularly arid portion of the lowveld is the Ingwavuma river. It is 
not as are others of Swaziland’s big rivers, really perennial as its 
flow practically ceases in some years, but its potentialities are great 
and every effort is being made to increase its flow by attention to 
water conservation, improved agricultural practices, and the combat- 
ting of soil erosion in its catchment area. A Hydrographic Survey of 
the Territory is now being undertaken with the help of a grant from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 


Climate. 


The Highveld zone has a temperate climate of Mediterranean 
type and during winter months frosts occur, while that of the 
Middleveld area is sub-tropical and free of winter frosts except 
occasionally along river banks. In the Lowveld, or bushveld, the 
general climatic condition can be described as almost tropical except 
that the rainfall is somewhat low and tends to be patchy and con- 

. centrated in a few violent storms. 


: Meteorological records are taken by official and private observers 
throughout the Territory and are collected by the Agricultural 
Department in conjunction with the Meteorological Division of the 
Department of Transport of the Union of South Africa, which 
provides the equipment and includes the summarised observations in 
its records covering Southern Africa. 
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‘ The following is a summary of a representative selection of records 
or 1953 :- 


Highveld Stations. Rainfall No. of Mean Mean Mean 


inches. Days. Max Min Air Temp 

Deg. F. Deg.F. Deg.F. 
Havelock Mine 71-09 131 11-6 52:7 62-2 
Pige's Peak 41-92 94 13-4 56:3 64-9 
Hlatikulu 37-80 94 68-9 53-6 66:3 
Mbabane 44-03 105 10-7 50-9 60-8 
Middleveld Stations. : 
Mankaiana 26-67 64 No records 
Bremersdorp 34:39 109 19-7 57-2 68:5 
Stegi 29-87 63 170 "57-2 671 
Lowveld Stations. 
Mpisi 17-61 15 82:4 . 56-3 69-4 
Wisselrode 14:31 45 85:1 59-0 72:1 
Gollel 19-04 " 42 83-3 60:8 721 


Flora and Fauna. 


Swaziland has a rich natural flora which includes not only many 
beautiful types of wild flowers and flowering shrubs but also several 
rare species of cycads, aloes, ferns and lilies, some of which are not 
found outside the territory. In many mountain kloofs and also in the 
bushveld grow a variety of indigenous trees some of which supply 
the Swazi with wood suitable for the fashioning of various utensils 
and furniture and also for weapons. One indigenous tree is 0! 
considerable commercial value in South Africa. Known to the Swazi 
as “Mvantgatsi’ (Pterocarpus angolensis) the name “Kiaat” 1s 
generally applied to it by the timber trade. It is of hardwood type 
and furniture made from it at the Mbabane Trades School is to be 
found in many government offices and houses. 


Bird life is in general profuse throughout the territory and game 
such as koodoo, wildebeeste,: zebra, waterbuck, impala and duiker 
roam the Lowveld whilst some of the smaller forms of antelope are 
also encountered in other parts of the country. Crocodiles stil] infe:: 
the lower and middle reaches of the big rivers and fish such a 
bream, yellow and tiger fish, all occur fairly plentifully in most 
rivers and streams. Both flora and fauna are protected by 
Proclamations which have recently been revised. 


CHAPTER Il: HISTORY 


In about the sixteenth century, by traditional account, the main 
Bantu tribes were advancing southwards down the coast of what « 
now Portuguese East Africa and among them was a Chief, one 
Dlamini of Embo-Nguni stock. As they moved forward they 
Pg for various reason to form the present tribes of South 

rica. : 


In about the year 1750 Ngwane III, a descendant of Dlamini. 
broke away from the main body of Bantu then on the coast and with 
his few followers moved over the Lubombo range and settled in the 
Eshiselweni area between the Pongola and the Great Usutu Rivers 
His people became known as Abaka-Ngwane, that is the people of 
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Ngwane, and the land they occupied as Ka-Ngwane, the land of 
Negwane. 


Ngwane died in about 1780 and was succeeded by his son Ndvu- 
ngunye who established his kraal at Eshiselweni. 


The next ruler after the death in 1815 of the Swazi King was his 
son Sobhuza I. who was better known as Somhlolo. It was during his 
reign that the Swazi nation greatly increased its power. Sobhuza was 
a@ warrior and he organised his followers into an army which 
systematically attacked and absorbed all weaker tribes within reach. 
They were however unable to match their strength with that of the 
powerful Zulus to the south so Sobhuza with all his followers moved 
northwards and established himself at Elangeni near the Usutshwana 
River not far from the present Queen Mother’s kraal of Lobamba. 
This area was already occupied by small tribes or clans of Bapedi 
origin whom the Swazis named the Abesuthu. They offered little 
resistance and were rapidly absorbed. 


In 1826 the Zulus attacked the Swazis who were forced to flee to 
caves in the Mdimba hills and it was only in 1836 at Lubuya that 
they dared to meet the Zulus in open combat. 


It was during that same year that Sobhuza died and was 
succeeded by Mswati II, who because of the Zulu raids moved 
further north and established himself at Hoho between the Ntinti- 
nyane and Lumati Rivers in the present Pigg’s Peak District. Like 
his father he was also a warrior and with his well trained regiments, 
organised on the Zulu system, attacked all tribes to the east and west 
and to the north beyond Lydenburg. It is said that it was at this 
time that they became known as Swazi after the name of their ruler. 


The Swazis were, however, still menaced by marauding Zulu 
Impis from time to time. The Zulus however never settled in the 
country but satisfied themselves with the cattle and other booty they 
collected on their raids. 


After his defeat by his brother Mpande, who was helped by the 
Boers, the Zulu Chief Dingane fled to the Nyawo area on the Lubo- 
mbo range on the southern border of Swaziland where he was killed 
by a party of Swazi warriors. The Zulu raids into the country 
increased after this and finally Mswati sent a deputation to Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, the British Agent General in Natal through 
whose good offices amicable relations were established once and for 
all between the two tribes. 


It was during this reign that the Voortrekkers settled in the 
Tycenburs District and that the first Europeans came to Swaziland 
to settle. 


In 1844 Rev. James Allison of the Weslyan Mission, with Mswati's 
permission established himself at Mahamba. He also granted au 
hunting concession over 1,000 square miles of land in Southern 
Swaziland to Conraad Vermaak. 


In 1846 Mswati signed a treaty with Commandant Potgieter in 
which he ceded to the Lydenburg Republic for 100 head of cattle 
whatever rights he had to all land north of the Crocodile River. 


By this time the Swazi occupied territory up to Barberton in the 
north and extending towards Carolina and Ermelo in the West, while 
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the tribes in the Lydenburg District also paid tribute to the Swazi 
King. 


In 1868 Mswati died and his heir, his 7 year old son Ludvonga 
was poisoned before he became old enough to reign, and it was not 
until July 1875 that Mswati’s mother Tandile, pointed out her 17 year 
old grandson Mbandzeni as the person selected to be king. He 
became Dlamini IV and established his kraal at Embekelweni and 
his administrative headquarters at Nkanini under the Mdimba 
mountains. 


In 1879 the Swazis assisted the British in the war against Sikuku- 
ku but they took no part in the Zulu war. 


During the eighteen eighties the King, Mbandzeni, in return for 
money and other payments, granted concessions to Europeans for 
varying periods. Every conceivable right was granted away not only 
to land, minerals, grazing and timber but also rights to exemptions 
from taxes, to railways, telegraphs, mining patents, collection of 
King’s revenue and trading. All unallotted land and minerals also 
formed the subject of concessions, 


Mbandzeni died in 1889 and in 1894 Bunu, also known as Mahlo- 
kohlo, officially became King with the name of Ngwane IV with his 
headquarters at Ezaleni and his administrative capital at Zombode 
He died in December, 1899 and it was during this year his heir, the 
present Paramount Chief, Sobhuza II, was born. The government of 
the Swazis during Sobhuza’s minority was undertaken by the Chief 
Regent, his grandmother, Labotsibeni. She was a wise chief and did 
valuable work for her people and country and her relations with the 
Administration were always of a friendly nature. She died in 1925. 


In 1921 the Chief Regent handed over her duties to Sobhuza who 
was duly installed as Paramount Chief of Swaziland. 


Sobhuza II, C.B.E., is 55 years of age and was educated at Zombo- 
de in Swaziland and at Lovedale in the Cape Province. He has his 
headquarters at Lobamba and his administrative centre at 
Lozithehlezi. 


In 1888 a charter of self-government was granted to the 
Europeans in the country and two years later under a Convention 
between Her Majesty’s Government and the South African Republic 
a provisional Government, consisting of representatives of the two 
Powers and a representative of the Swazis, was set up with the con- 
sent of the latter. Power to appoint a Government Secretary, an 
Attorney General and other officials was given, and a Court was 
established which adjudicated on the initial validity of all concessions 
granted by Mbandzeni, which with few exceptions, were confirmed. 


In accordance with the pledges given to the Government of the 
South African Republic, the provisional Administration came to an 
end three years later, when the British Government signed a fresh 
Convention permitting the South African Republic to acquire from 
the Regent and her Council an Organic Proclamation conferring on 
the Republic rights of jurisdiction, legislation and administration 
without incorporation in the Republic. The Swazis refused to sign 
the Proclamation which had been drafted for them, but its provisions 
with some of those in the 1893 Convention, were embodied in the final 
Convention of 1894, under which the South African Republic 
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exercised powers of protection, legislation, jurisdiction and adminis- 
tration in Swaziland, subject to the limitations of the Convention. 


On the conquest of the Transvaal, all the rishts and powers of 
the South African Republic passed to His Majesty, and, on the 
cessation of hostilities, a British Special Commissioner, with a small 
force of South African Constabulary was sent into the country and 
a provisional Administration was established. An Order-in-Council 
under the Foreign Juridiction Act was issued in June, 1903 providing 
that the Governor of the Transvaal should administer Swaziland, and 
conferring on him the right to legislate by Proclamation. 


In accordance with the powers granted to him, the Governor of 
the Transvaal issued a Proclamation in 1904 providing for adminis- 
tration and for dealing with the question of concessions. The laws 
of the Transvaal in force at the date of the Proclamation were applied 
to Swaziland mutatis mutandis. Courts were established with the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, and an 


- appeal was allowed from the decisions of the chiefs in civil matters 


to the Court of the Resident Magistrate. 


The chiefs were otherwise confirmed in their civil jurisdiction 
over Natives subject to the exclusion of usages incompatible with the 
due exercise of His Majesty’s power and jurisdiction, or clearly 
injurious to the welfare of the Natives, but were excluded from 
criminal jurisdiction. 

The Commission constituted under the Proclamation of 1904 to 
deal with the concessions examined those granting exclusive rights, 
except exclusive rights to land and minerals, with a view to their 
expropriation at their value prior to the commencement of the Boer 
War. The Commission reported in 1906, and the Concessions, the 
subject of its report were, with few exceptions, expropriated. The 
Commission subsequently dealt with the question of boundaries of 
land, mineral and grazing concesssions, and the gencral survey of 
these concessions necessary to determine the conflicting rights was 
also completed. Under the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 
1907, land and grazing concessions suffered a deduction of one-third 
of their area for the sole and exclusive use and occupation of the 
Swazis, and the remaining two-thirds were freed from occupation 
subject to the provision that for five years from the lst July, 1909, 
no Natives actually resident on such land could be compelled to move 
therefrom, but after that period they could only continue to occupy 
such ‘land on terms to be agreed upon between themselves and the 
concessionaires, these agreements being subject to confirmation by 
the Resident Commissioner. Proclamation No. 24 of 1913 provided 
simple and effective machinery for the removal of Natives from con- 
cessions after the five-year period had elapsed but, in fact, no large 
scale movement of Natives from the concessions took place. Those 
who wished to move did so voluntarily while the remainder made 
terms with the concessionaires and remained on the farms. 


From 1914, when the landowner acquired full right to the land, 
agriculture on European holdings developed. Two large cotton 
plantations attracted British capital, and a non-profit making 
company, fostered by the Government, took over a considerable 
tract of country for the purpose of establishing selected European 
settlers as agriculturalists. The tobacco growing industry was en- 
couraged and considerable sums of British capital were invested in 
the resuscitation of mining. Unfortunately the Great War, with its 
aftermath of financial stringencies, seriously limited,the expansion of 
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pioneer efforts in a new country. It was not until the visit of the Rt. 
Honourable L. S. Amery in 1927 that amenities, very essential for 
development, were provided from a vote of £60,000 granted by the 
Dominions Office, and from that date progress on European land 
has been marked. 


Since the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 1907, fairly 
substantial areas have been purchased by the Swazi Nation, and some 
small frams by individual Natives. In addition, land has been pur- 
chased by the Native Land Settlement Scheme to which has been 
added certain Crown Land. At the end of 1953 slightly more than 
half of Swaziland was available for Native occupation. 


The Native Areas are distributed in thirty-five separate blocks 
scattered over the ‘Territory, and the result is a patchwork of land in 
European and African occupation, while the Native Land Settlement 
Areas are for most part adjacent to the pre-existing Native Areas. 
This interspersion of European and African Areas, which resulted 
from the Grey-Coryndon sub-division of the country in 1909, while 
it has increased the difficulties of administering the Swazis, and pro 
viding sucial services for them, has had the beneficial eflect of 
increasing the understanding between the European and African 
races in a territory where their destinies are inextricably associated 
and has also accomplished much to encourage the imitative character 
of the African by influencing him to adopt improvements in housing, 
in the fertilising of his fields, and in his agricultural methods 
generally. 


Mineral rights in Swaziland are held separately from the surface 
rights and in some cases the former are prior-dated to the latter 
and in others later-dated. The result has been that machinery, stil 
unsatisfactory in many respects, has had to be devised to rationalise 
as far as possible the extremely complicated and intricate over- 
lapping rights. It is hoped, however, that in the fairly near future a 
commission will be appointed to revise and simplify the mineral 
laws. A significant development was the promulgation of the 
Ancillary Rights Proclamation of 1950 which empowers the Resident 
Commissioner to cancel ancillary rights in certain cases, and this 
power has already been exercised in a case where the possession of 
ancillary rights by the owner of a mineral concession was holding 
up much needed development of surface rights. 


Considerable areas of land in the Territory are owned by 
Europeans resident in the Union of South Africa, some of whom make 
little use of the land except for winter grazing tor their sheep. 


One of the most significant events which has occurred in the 
settlement of Swaziland, was the initiation by the Colonial Develop 
ment Corporation in 1949 of large scale forestry project in the 
highveld of the West of the Territory. It is worthy of note that this 
will be the largest single block of man-made forest in the world. 


During the 1939/45 War a total of 3,836 Swazis served in the 
African Pioneer Corps with considerable distinction in the Middle 
East, the Mediterranean and the Italian theatres. They were mainly 
recruited in accordance with the traditional Swazi military system. 
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GHAPTER Il: ADMINISTRATION 


By an Order-in-Council, dated 1st December, 1906, the control of 
Swaziland was transferred from the Governor of the Transvaal to 
the High Commissioner for Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland. The High Commissioner issued a Proclamation in 
March 1907, providing for the appointment of a Resident Com- 
missioner, a Government Secretary and District Commissioner, and 
the establishment of a Police Force. 


The Resident Commissioner exercises such administration and 
control, and is vested with all such powers, authorities and 
jurisdiction as are conferred upon him by the Proclamation and 
other laws, or by the terms of his commission, subject to the 
directions and instructions of the High Commissioner. 


The laws of the Transvaal were, as has already been stated, 
re-enacted mutatis mutandis and, except where modified by statute, 
the Roman-Dutch Common Law was put in force by the 
Proclamation. A special Court, now the High Court, having the full 
jurisdiction of a Superior Court, was established together with 
Courts of District Commissioners with a limited jurisdiction. 


The Paramount Chief and other Chicfs were confirmed in their 
civil jurisdiction over Africans, subject to appeal to the Resident 
Commissioner, and later to the High Court. Provision was made for 
the Swaziland Deeds Office and the Surveyor-General’s Office to 
remain at Pretoria under the control of the ollicers responsible prior 
to the date of the Proclamation. 


In 1921 an Advisory Council consisting of clected representatives 
of the Europeans in the Territory was established to advise the 
Administration on purely European affairs. Under a proclamation of 
1949 the Council was reconstituted and received _ statutory 
recognition, the Territory being divided into ten clectoral divisions 
each electing one member of the Council. In addition to the elected 
members the Council consists of the Resident Commissioner, the 
Deputy Restdent Commissioner and six official members who, how- 
ever, have no power to vote and who attend in an advisory capacity. 
Elections were held in 1949 and 1952. The full Council generally 
Meets twice a year, and a standing Committee consisting of the 
Resident Commissioner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner, and 
four elected members appointed at the first session of the Council 
Meets whenever necessary to consider matters of urgency. 


The traditional system of government among the Swazi people 
is that of a Paramount Chief (Ingwenyama which means lion), 
acting in conjunction with a Council. The Council is composed of the 
Chiefs and leading men of the Nation, but any adult Swazi has the 
right to take part in its discussions. There is also a Council which 
functions in connection with matters of routine and which acts as a 
body of advisers to the Paramount Chicf in personal and family 
matters. 


In 1944 a Proclamation was issued by the High Commissioner 
recognising the Paramount Chief and Council as the Native Authority 
for the Territory, and investing the Native Authority with power to 
issue to Africans in Swaziland legally enforceable orders on a large 
number of subjects. Owing, however, to the facts that this Proclama- 
tion did not comform sufficiently to Native law and custom, it never 
had the support of the Paramount Chief, and asa consequence did not 
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function satisfactorily. This Proclamation was repealed and replaced 
in 1950 in a form acceptable to the Paramount and Council. 


The Resident Commissioner has kept in close and constant touch 
with the somewhat exisuous and loosely formed committee of the 
Inner Council representing the Native Authority and mects the 
whole Council, which includes the Paramount Chief, as necessity 
“es, to discuss matters regarded as being too important to be dealt 
h by the Inner Council. A Standing Committee, consisting of a 
Chairman, a Secretary, a Clerk and six members, each representing 
one of the districts of the Territory has now been appointed. The 
members of the Committee are of considerable influence in the 
distvicts Which they represent, and it is anticipated that the Com- 
mittee Will rationalise and bring continuity to the work which has 
hitherto been performed by members of the Inner Council. 


The Paramount Chief and other Native Chiefs have continued by 
virtue of Proclamation No. 4 of 1907, as amended, to_ exercise 
jurisdiction according to Native law and custom in all civil disputes 
in which Africans are concerned, an appeal lying to the High Court 
of Swaziland, whose decisions are final; criminal cases being tried 
before Subordinate Courts presided over by European officials. 


The Proclamation providing for the establishment of Native 
Courts appeared at the end of 1950. The system of Native Courts is 
fully described under the heading of JUSTICE in Chapter IX of this 
Report. 


A further step in the development of Native administration in 
Swaziland was the establishment of a Swazi National Treasury under 
Proclamation No. 81 of 1950. Until the establishment of this Treasury 
there was a Swazi National Fund under the control of the High 
Commissioner set up by Proclamation in 1910. This Fund was used 
primarily for the education of Africans in the Territory and its 
revenue consisted of the deduction of 2s. from every Native tax 
reccipt issued and of small sums paid as rents for trading sites on 
Native Areas, etc. The Paramount Chief and Ndhlovukazi (Queen 
Mother) were paid subsidies from Government funds and no other 
Chiefs received salaries or other grants. The Paramount Chief. 
Ndhlovukazi, Chiefs and Native Administration Officers are now paid 
from the National Treasury, whose revenue is dependent on a 
proportion of Native tax together with all Court fines and fees. A 
properly organised Native Administration is now emerging but time 
must elapse before it takes its final shape. 


The Coloured community of Swaziland is not formally represented 
to Government although some Eurafricans make use of elected 
members of the European Advisory Council, while others tend 
towards the Swazis in sympathy and outlook. There is, however, now 
evident a marked class consciousness amongst the Coloured 
people of the Territory, and an increasing demand for treatment as 
part of the European population. There is a new Eurafrican 
Association which shows signs of being more effective and permanent 
than its predecessors. 

There are proclaimed townships at Mbabane, Bremersdorp, Stegi. 
TMlatikulu and Goedgegun, In each, an Urban Area Advisory Com- 
mittee, which consists of certain ofiicials and elected non-officials. 
functions under the Chairmanship of the District Commissioner and 
advise on the administration and welfare of the township and 
surrounding urban area, 
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School Committees consisting of not less than five and not more 
than seven members may, in terms of he Swaziland Public 
Education Proclamation, 1943, be elected for any public European 
School in the Territory by parents who are resident in Swaziland and 
who, at the time of election, have one or more children on the roll of 
the school. The Committces function under the chairmanship of the 
District Commissioner and their powers and duties are to bring to 
the notice of the Education Department any matter which concerns 
the welfare and efficiency of the school, while the Education 
Department may delegate further powers and dutics to them. 


The Proclamation also provides for the establishment of a School 
Board for the Territory consisting of members clected by each school 
committee and of other members appointed by the Resident Com- 
missioner. The Board functions under the Chairmanship of the 
Principal Education Officer, and has power to advise the Resident 
Commissioner on all matters connected with the provision of schools 
and school accommodation in the Territory and on other educational 
matters affecting Europeans which may be referred to it by the 
Resident Commissioner. 


A Board of Advice on Native Education has also been established 
and is representative of Mission Socictics operating in Swaziland, the 
Native Authority, the Teachers’ Association and of Government. The 
Board advises the Resident Commissioner on matters concerning 
Native Education in the Territory. In some districts District Educa- 
tion Committees have been established: these are purcly advisory 
in capacity. 


CHAPTER IV: WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


With the following exccptions, Imperial weights and mcasurcs 
are in use :- 
Dry Measure: 


1 ton (short) 
1 ton (long) 


Liquid Measure: 


2000 Ibs. 
2240 Ibs. 


1 leaguer = 1263 Enelish gallons. 

1 pipe = 91h 44 o 

1 aum = 31h fh is 

1 anker = 73 ‘ - 
Lineal Measure (for land only) 


12 Cape inches 1 Cape foot. 


12 Cape fect 1 Cape rood 
2.396 English feet. 
1,000 Cape feet English fect 


314.855 metres 
914 mctres. 
1,093.62 yards. 


Hiendihe 


1,000 yards 
1,000 metres 


600 Cape sq.roods 
E 2.11654 English acres 
10,244 square yards. 


Square Measure (for land only) 
144 Cape sq.feet = 1 Cape sq.rood. 
= 1 morgen 
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APPENDIX II. 
AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES 


Occupation Wage 

Farm Assistants (E) £480 p.a. a 
Foresters (E) £600 p.a. Q. 
Forest Foremen (E) £450 p.a. a 
Stock Inspectors (E) Scale £490 - 840 pa. 

Cattle Guards (A) me £80 - 160 pa. Cc 
Agricultural Labourers (A) 14/- p.w. QR. 
Mine Labourers (A) 16/- p.w. QR. 
Road Foremen (E) £530 p.a. Cc 
Mechanics (E) £600 p.a. Cc 
Lorry Drivers (A) £160 p.a. Cc 
Store Assitants (E) £480 p.a. Q 
Store Assistants (A) £6 pm. Q 
Domestic Servants (A) £2.10. p.m. RQ. 
Artisans (E) £11.5/- p.w. 


(A) = Africans 
o = Europeans 


= Plus cost of living allowance in the case of Govern- 


Q = Plus free quarters 


R = Plus free rations 
p.a. = per annum 
p.m.= per mensem 
p.w.= per week 


ment Employees. 


APPENDIX J11. 
IMPORTS 1952 


Kaffir Corn 23,353 
Maize and Maize products 151,886 
Wheat 84 
Wheat Meal 1,512 
Bran 307 
Sugar 53,299 
Flour 23,307 
Salt 4,276 
Bread 11,527 
Fish - fresh 677 
Fruit 848 
Cattle 11,200 
Sheep 3,223 
Horses 495 
Pigs 555 
Poultry 14 
Vehicles — Wagons 55 
Motor cars 117,087 
Motor Cycles 29 
Bicycles — Pedal 3,629 
Trailers 894 
Tractors 72,791 
Groceries 88/127 
General Merchandise 672.441 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 


EXPORTS 


Timber and Building material 
ent 

Coal 

Patent Medicines 

Petrol, Oil, Grease, Paraffin 

Motor Spares, etc. 

Fertilisers 

Beer 

Spirituous Beverages 


Vegetables 

Telephone Equipment 

Agricultural Machinery and Implements 
Bulldozer 


Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Other Articles 
APPENDIX IV 
EXPORTS 1953 
Rice (paddi) 1,847 short tons 
Groundnuts (shelled) hy mesa 
Potatoes 544% =” 
Soya beans wW2  ” a 
Other dry beans 50 ” en 
Kaffir corn (Sorghum) AID a 
Bananas 910. °*%  -% 
Avocado pears 156” i“ 
Citrus fruit oi Re ‘ 
Other fruit 2G ie Se 
omatoes 141°” ih 
Oilseeds, etc. 15) =e 
ae a aerke 
Cotton 1295 ” e, 
Tung Oil 200” i 
Wattle bark 635 
Indigenous timber 1,650 
Ucalyptus spp. om m 
_ (round logs) 9,230 
nus spp. (sawn box eek 
wood) 12 ne Fe 
Slaughter Stock 15,207 head 
Hides and Skins 121,848 pieces 
Wool 58,590 Ibs 
Butterfat 3,910 Ibs 
Butter 357,740 Ibs 
nemeal 115 short tons 
bestos 30,10 .7” 
Metallic Tin 40 49” ” 
Barytes 454 98” ” 


Total exports. 
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174,417 
35,919 
8,414 
11,184 
247,429 
86,041 
66,000 


36 
168,34 


£ 2,180,142 


£ 107,930 
21,700 
18,060 

3,060 
2,025 
3,700 
18,226 
7,685 
4,070 
685 
1,340 
580 
44,771 
101,400 
24,000 
72,700 


19,070 


14,768 
500 
364,374 
113,819 
9,815 
596 
48.410 
2,270 
2,080,110 
24,931 
3,081 


£ 3,113,676 
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APPENDIX 
APPENDIX VIII 
ANNUAL ORIMINAL STASTISTICAL RETURNS 
FOR SWAZILAND 


JUVENILES PROCEEDED AGAINST. 
Vear ending 31st December 1953. 
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CRIME TOTAL 
Homicide 3 
Rape 4 
Assaults 167 
Other Offences against the Person 6 
Malicious Injury to Property & Arson 19 
Breaking & Entering 67 
Thefts 246 
Falsitas 5 
Other Offences against Property - 
Native Tax Offences - 
Other Offences against Revenue Laws - 
Road Traffic Offences 3 
Other Offences 100 
Miscellaneous Minor Offences 132 

152 


Total 
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complete series will be accepted by any one of the Sales 
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SWAZILAND ANNUAL REPORT 
PART I 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The economic wealth of Swaziland lies in its natural resources 
d the considerable development which has taken place in recent 
ars, especially in the tields of agriculture, forestry and irrigation as 
21] as in its mineral resources and its livestock industry, has resulted 

a rapid improvement in the country’s finances. For many years 
xaziland had to rely on Parliamentary grants-in-aid in order to 
-tlance its annual budget. Since the last grant was received in 1950, 
ve finances of the country have so improved that on the 3lst of March, 
154, the Territory's accumulated surplus had risen to £438,579. There 

every indication of still further improvements in the future as a 
ssult of steady economic development. 

The most important recent development has beem in forestry. 
hree large enterprises which were started in 1947 should result in the 
erritory having over 170,000 acres of pine forest (mostly pinus 
atuia and pinus caribaea) within four years. These three concerns are 
ll highly organized and their influence on the economy of the 
‘erritory will be very far-reaching. The largest concern, the Colonial 
“Vc.opment Corporation’s Usutu Forests, had by the end of 1954, 
nntza 55,000 acres of which 17,000 acres were planted during the 
ur under review. The total area this concern will finally have under 
imber will be nearly 90,00 acres. The next largcst concern, Peak 
Timbers Limited, which owns approximately 73,0U) acres, of which 

'cQ0 acres are regarded as suitable for afforestation, planted about 
69 acres during the year bringing their total aflorested area to 
7UG0 acres. The third concern, Swaziland Plantations, have now 
‘ompleted their plantings and have some i0,000 acres uncer pines. 
[hey are now preparing for exploitation and have installed a 1,000 
E dro-electric plant to generate Power for their saw-mills. 

Trader Chanter I of Part III of this report will be found a 
iption of the rivers which make Swaziland one of the best- 
Wa d areas of Southern Africa. A hydrographic survey of the 
Territory is now being undertaken with the help of a grant from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. The development of 
ivvigation has of recent years also been of the greatest importance to 
tie economic advance of the Territory. In the past, little use was made 
ot these rivers and irrigation was confined to the w atering of small 
is of land, mainly by furrows. In 19:9 a number of farmers in the 
orms area o.tained an award of luv cusevs to be drawn from the 
it Usutu River. This proje known as the Malkerns Irriga 
tieome, will irrigate, by a 14- mile gravity furrow, 10,000 acres of land 
owned by individual farmers, the Colonial Development Corporation, 
the Swazi nation and Government. The scheme’s main canal was 
compicted during 1853 and increasing use is being made of the water 
it provices. The largest concern, hov , is the Colonial Develop- 
t Corporation’ Swaziland Irrigation Scheme which has 
ultimete objective of irrigating about one third of its 105.000 
re estate in tne lowveld. At the present time, irrigation on this 
ate is only being undertaken on a relatively small scale by pumping 
from the Komati River. This water irrigates 1,733 acres of rice 
. Besides rice, the Corporation grows on its property groundnuts 
maize. lt also keeps a herd of 8,0U0 cattle to supply meat for its 
r force and beef for export. A further large irrigation schome, 
ch is privately owned, is situated in the Big Bend area in the Stesi 
rict. A gravity canal 33 miles long was almost complete at the end 
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of 1954. The main crops on this scheme are rice, bananas, citrus and 
pecan nuts. In addition smaller but most successful projects in the 
Lomati and Kubuta areas produce rice and tropical fruits. A furthe: 
important development, still at the stage of preliminary investigatia, 
involves the use of the Great Usutu River system for hydro-electric 
and irrigation purposes. Problems arising from developments 2 
irrigation have emphasised the need for the revision of the countrys 
water legislation. To this end a review was undertaken during th: 
year by an eminent judge of the Union of South Africa. 


Notwithstanding the recent encouraging development in forests 
and agriculture the importance of the established industries must ns 
be overlooked. The value of these and the rate of their expansion v2. 
be apparent from the table of exports in Appendix IV. 

The position occupied by the mining industry is perhaps the me 
important in the economy of the Territory and it is the revenue fror 
mining royalties and income tax derived from the mining concer 
which enabled the country to balance its budget without the help ¢ 
grants-in-aid. Although with the rapid advance in other fields, th 
Territory will no longer be so dependent on this single source ¢ 
revenue, there is every indication that, with the exploitation of ner 
mineral deposits such as the large occurrences of iron ore which have 
been brought to light by the Geological Survey, the mineral resource: 
of Swaziland will continue to be a very important factor in te 
country’s economy. 


During the first quarter of 1954 a Mineral Development Cor- 
mission was convened to report and make recommendations on min 
matters, mineral rights, prospecting and mineral development. Th 
Commission’s report was received towards the end of the year ands 
now under consideration. 


Most remarkable progress has been made in agriculture whict 
has produced an ever-increasing variety of crops, the export value © 
which has increased many times in the past five years, despite th: 
fact that irrigation has not produced more than a fraction of 1% 
planned output. Of the new crops grown, the production of rice ha 
been the most spectacular, the export value of this commodity havré 
jumped from some £2000 in 1950 to £144,592 in 1954. Rice was fix 
grown extensively by the Colonial Development Corporation ard i 
number of European and Swazi farmers are beginning to grow tk 
crop with encouraging success. There is no doubt that outpst v- 
continue to rise as long as the present market conditions prevail. T!? 
newest crop to be introduced on a large scale is pineapples and furth?: 
heavy plantings were made during 1954. The new pineapple canne7 
in the Malkerns area started production towards the end of the yea’. 
A labour force of 70 Swazi men and 350 women was employed. 


In the field of native administration the significant developmen‘: 
of recent years continued in 1954. The Rural Development Centr. 
Committee which had been formed to co-ordinate agricultural ar¢ 
soil conservation activities in the native areas, met in April to recevt 
the mandate of the Paramount Chief. The duties of the commitix 
include the gradual resettlement of the native areas, the regro: 
of arable land, grazing control and stock redistribution. Dis 
members of the committee are already actively engaged in cart 
out its aims throughout the country and their work will consolide¢ 


and give point to the enormous improvement of agricultural method 
in the past five years. 
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During the year the foundations of local government were laid 
h the appointment of tinkundla or district committees. These 
aumittees are dealing with questions and disputes which would 
mally be referred to the Paramount Chief. Although still in 
ir. early stages it is clear that these committees, which are 
ng well supported by the Swazi people, are providing an important 
mt of contact in the districts between the Government and the 
ple. 


The Native Courts continued their good work with the increased 
ifidence born of experience. They are now beginning to deal more 
orously with contraventions of the Paramrount Chief’s orders on 
cal development and soil conservation. 


Social development during 1954 was unspectacular but steady. 
th the improvement of the Territory's financial resources, more 
ads have been allocated from revenue and to these have been 
ded substantial grants from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
nd. Educational work among African women through the medium of 
abs has been organized in a number of districts. The Boy Scout and 
rl Guide movements continue to be active. 


During the year the Malaria Control was carried on with 
cellent results, the incidence of the disease decreasing from 574 
corded cases in 1853 to 58 in 1954. A mass vaccination campaign in 

which 29,465 persons were immunised was carried out in the 
uthern part of the Territory. 


At the end of 1954 there were 24 Colonial Development and 
elfare Schemes in progress. Two of these were initiated during the 
sar. The total cost of these schemes for the year was £144,943 of 
hich £8,968 was contributed by local revenue. 


Of these the most important for the future of the Territory is 
ural Development and it is the excellent progress of this scheme 
hich accounts for the remarkable development in indigenous 
3riculture described elsewhere in this report. Under the C.D.W. & F. 
-heme for geological survey, mineral investigation and the geological 
tapping of the Territory continued. A total of 4,564 square miles or 
3% of Swaziland has now been mapped. 


The funds allocated for the improvement of road communications 
vere expended on the realignment of the road between Hlatikulu and 
subuta as well as on the reconstruction, still in progress, of the road 
etween Poponyane and Horo. Under Scheme D.1081 C, the Veterinary 
Jepartment continued its work of improving the indigenous cattle of 
he country. It will, however, be a number of years before the benefit 
‘f this valuable work will be felt. 


The remaining C.D.W.F. Schemes all continue to make valuable 
‘ontributions to the Territory’s economic and social welfare. 


PART Il. 


CHAPTER I: POPULATION. 


The last three censuses were taken in the years 1921, 1936 and 
196 and an examination of the census figures shows that the 
Population of Swaziland has risen steadily. Arrangements are being 
made for a further census to be taken during 1956. 
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The population figures as determined during the 1946 census ar 
shown beiow :- 


Race Male Female Persons 
Europeans 1,727 1,474 3,201 
Africans 87,884 93,385 181,269 
Coloured 364 381 745 

89,975 95,240 185,215 


Between 1921 and 1946 the on Coloured Community increase 
from 451 to 745, an increase of 65-2 per cent. The exact numbers ¢ 
this community are, however, somewhat obscure as in the lM 
census a number of them, estimated at approximately 30 per ceti 
elected to be enumerated as Swazi. 


The African population, which in 1921 was 110,295, had risen b; 
1936 to 153,270 and by 1946 to 181,269, an increase in the 25 yeas 
period of 64.3 per cent. On the basis of the same rate of increase, = 
is estimated that in 1954 the African population numbered appre. 
215,200. The distribution of the African population by age groups = 
1946 was :- 


Under one year 9,362 
One year to twelve years 57,689 
Thirteen to seventeen years 26,892 
Eighteen to fifty years 65,915, 
Over fifty years 21,411 


Analysis of the 1946 Census figures was carried out by Mr. C.* 
Cousins, formerly Director of Census and Statistics in the Union ¢ 
South Africa, who noted that in the forty-two years since the cens:: 
of 1904 “the European population increased by nearly four 
mainly as the result of immigration. The mixed Colour: 
population increased by over ten times. The African populat: 
considerably more than doubled itself, 98.52 per cent of these bei 
born in Swaziland.” 


Registration of births and deaths is not compulsory in the c:~ 
of the non-European population. During the year 78 European bi~ 
and 23 deaths were registered. 


No statistics are kept of the number of persons entering tt 
Torritory on temporary visits; the number of Europeans howe: 
who arrived during the year to take up permanent residence was *' 
while there were 39 departures. 


CHAPTER Il: OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 
Emp!oyment. 


The principal occupation in Swaziland is agriculture includ- 
commercial forestry and the Colonial Development Corpora‘ 
proiects and it is estimated that this provides ermpioyment : 
15,000 persons excluding those working on their own account. 


The mining industry, of which the principal concern is * 


Havelock Asbestos Mine, employs some ,2,600 Africans and : 
L.rogcans. 


ee - Lo een 
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Other avenues of employment are found in trading concerns, 
tblic works, in Government agricultural and veterinary services 
id in domestic service. 


Unemployment is not a problem in Swaziland and is becoming 
ren less so every year as new enterprises within the Territory take 
1 more and more labour. Recruitment to the mines in the Union of 
uth Africa continues to absorb between 6,000 and 7,000 Swazi 
bourers annually, while some 600 find employment in the wattle 
antations just outside the south-western border of the Territory. 


The welfare of Swazis working in the Union is taken care 
* by an Agency for the three High Commission Territories, with 
2adquarters in Johannesburg and sub-agencies in Randfontein and 
prings on the Witwatersrand, and Welkom in the Orange Free 
tate. 


Recruitment of labour for work outside the Territory is strictly 
ontrolled under the Native Labour Regulations Proclamation (Chap. 
5 of the Laws of Swaziland) and contracts which may not exceed 
60 working days usually however vary from three to nine months. 
‘he number of recruiting licences issued annually is limited and 
hese licences are only granted in cases where Government is 
atisfied that the working conditions and the arrangements for the 
velfare of the workers are satisfactory. 


No migrant labour is recruited for work within the Territory 
Ithough a fair number of Africans from the Union of South Africa, 
he Rhodesias and Nyasaland come into the Territory independently 
0 seek employment on the mines and in agriculture. The principal 
‘mployer oi migrant labour is the Havelock Asbestos Mine whose 
abour force included some 1300 foreign Africans. 


Nages and Conditions of Employment. 


Appendix II shows the rates of wages being paid in typical 
decupations in the principal industries and services. 


Wage rates are not at present subject to statutory control but 
orovision exists in the Wage Determination Proclamation (Cap 123 of 
the Laws of Swaziland) for the fixing of minimum wages on the 
recommendation of a Board to be appointed especially for the 
purpose. 

The normal weekly hours of work in the principal industries and 
services vary between 36 and 60; by far the greatest number of 
employees work 48 hours a week. 


Cost of Living. 


Price indices are not kept. The average price of the principal 
comodities during the year were as follows:— 


Bacon per lb ...... 3s. 6d. 
Beef per lb ...... 1s. 5d. 
Bread per lb loaf 5d. 
Butter per lb 3s. 4d. 
Coffee per Ib 6s. 0.d. 
Cheese per lb 3s. Od. 
Eggs per dozen 5 2s. 9d. 
Gam per lb: vie0e-: eeien. he cis 1s. 6d. 
Mealie meal per 180 lb bag 45s. 6d. 


Milk per pint (eek. ese ceeeee ceeeee 5d. 
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Mutton per lb 2s.11d. 
Oatmeal per Ib 1s.10d. 
Potatoes per lb 6d. 
Rice per lb _...... 1s. 5d. 
Sugar per lb . 54d. 
Tea per lb... 8s. 6d. 


Labour Department 


There is no Labour Department in the Territory and Dist:. 
Commissioners are charged with the responsibility of supervis:z. 
labour conditions. 


Industrial Relations. 


Provision exists under the Trade Unions and Trade Disp:- 
Proclamation (Cap.125 of the Laws of Swaziland) for the registret< 
end rezutation of Trade Unions and tor the orderly settlement of trz? 
disputes, although at present no Trade Unions are in existence. The 


Labcur Legislation. 
were no trade disputes during the year. 

The Swaziland African Labour Proclamation, 1954 (No 45 of 12% 
was promulgated on the 8th October 1954 but does not take effect ur 
the lst January 1955. 


Safcty, Health and Welfare. 

Provision for compensation to workmen during the course 
their employment exists under the Workmen’s Compinsai 
Proclamation (Cap.124 of the Laws of Swaziland). Under th 
compensation is payable for permanent total incapacity at the r~ 
of £1,000 or 48 month's wages whichever is the less; for 
incapacity compensation is payable in accordance with a scale b: 
on the percentage of incapacity and the earnings of the workr: 
This Proclamation is at present only applied to employment 
mining, but the possibility of extending its application is ur: 
consideration. 


The Employment of Women and Children Proclamation (Cap?. 
of the Laws of Swaziland) regulates the employment of wor. 
young persons and children in industrial undertzkings within v 
‘Territory, and the Wages Determination Proclamation (Cap.123 
the Laws of Swaziland) empowers the High Commissioner to prescr 
in the Territory the minimum wage to be paid in certain cases ° 
employers to their employees and provides also for the establish: 
of advisory boards in connection therewith. 


The Transvaal Mines, Works and Machinery Ordinance of 1: 
and the Regulations published thereunder which are in force : 
Swaziland provide for the safety of workmen. 


The Native Labour Regulations Proclamation (Cap.€6 of the L: 
of Swaziland) imposes a duty on employers of African labo. 
provide for the proper care and treatment of workers when sick. 
injured. 


Industrial Training. 


Opportunities for training in one or other trade by servir< 
period of apprenticeship | are strictly limited as the econcr 
teucture of the Territory is mainly, agricultural. 
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African and Eurafrican youths may, however, enrol at the 
[babane Trades School, which offers four year courses in Building, 
7oodwork and Motor Mechanics. 


Training in elementary Veterinary Science is provided at the 
(pisi Cattle Breeding and Experimental Station by the Veterinary 
epartment. This course extends over two years and the average 
irolment is twenty. 


African girls may train as Nurses or Midwive,at the Ainsworth 
ickson Nursing School at Bremersdorp, which has been registered 
a full Training School by the High Commission Territories 
ursing Council. Girls may also train in dressmaking and cooking at 
.e Mbuluzi Housecraft Centre. 
CHAPTER III: PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 
_evenue and Expenditure 


The following reflects the Revenue and Expenditure of the Terri- 
ry for the last three financial years:— 


Revenue 

Head 1951/52 1952/53 1953/54 
= £ £ 

ative Tax 58,286 60,561 68,162 
astoms and Excise 79,766 88,869 100,004 
wts and Telegraphs 22,979 28,267 32,927 
cences 22,744 23,159 24,221 
come Tax 322,681 492,405 558,654 
‘ansfer Duty 11,583 11,646 18,146 
ise Metal Royalty 32,633 39,182 44,606 
sher Revenue 106,346 119,284 151,999 
657,018 863,373 998,719 
le of Crown Land 1.057 876 8.154 
>. & W. Fund 2 166,140 == 124,112 143,999 
£ 824.215 988,361 1,150,872 

Expenditure 
Vote 1951/52 1952/53 1953/4 
ee ae es a SLL 
sident Commissioner 4.054 4,058 3,825 
strict Administration 22,193 27.849 30,177 
tucation 53,190 67,499 82,181 
dicial & Prisons 22,487 27,117 26,884 
vestock & Agric. Services 105,190 125,329 154,785 
“ sdical 56,746 65,590 70,525 
- nsions & Gratuities 20,950 21,847 22,094 
dice 47,014 54,830 58.936 
-sts and Telegraphs 26,789 28,108 45,226 
tblic Works Department 24,566 32,074 33,830 
-tblic Works Recurrent 47,595 60.496 67,681 
tblic Works Extraodinary 51,757 69,939 124,275 
cretariat 13,374 15,972 14,432 
easury 11,153 11,674 12,284 


wher Expenditure 53,237 96,589 107,293 
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Colenial Bevotonment And 
Welfare Schomeas 


pean Equeation 
nd Seitlement 


National School 
Topographical Survey 
Native bducation 


D.1023 Grants to Colourcd 
Schools 
D.1084 Anti-Malaria & Public 
Heaith Measures 
1.1085 Extensions :o Hospitals. 
D.1401 Hydro dhic Survey 
1D.1402 Anti Nasana Operations 
7.1492 Komati Bridge 
D.1505 Extension-Mecical fi 
Services 7 al : 
1),1503 Usutn Irrigation Project . _ 
D.1508 Develonment Underground 4 
Water Supplies £ OF J 
D.1618 Teacher ‘raining Contre Rete} x 
D.1725 Improvement Road Com- 
munications 9) 
D.1790 Usutu Road Bridge 5,249 
D.2043 Mineral Development 
Commission 131 
D.2044 Hydro-electrical and 
Mineral Survey 4 
£ 722,158 839,957 9908: 
Publio Debt 
The public debt of Swaziland at 31st March, 1954, consisted d 


D.1354 Colonial Scholarship 
D.1929 Trades School, Mbabane 


| 
| 


Loan from H.M. Treasury to the Land and 

Agricultural Loan Fund £11,644 
Colonial Development and Welfare Loans 13,936 
34% Inter-Colonial Loan 1959 45,479 < 
43% Inter-Colonial Loan 1978 79,332 


£ 150.791 


——_— 


Statements of Assets and Liabilities at 3ist Maren, 1554. 


Liabilities. 

Deposits. & 
Colonial Development 

and Weliare Schemes, 17,083 
Deposits—Other 24,959 
Unexpended Loan Funds 
$300 Loan 1959 ,370 
43° Loan 1978 29,400 


Special Funds, 


"Swazi Nation Trust Fund 20,000 


Guardians Fund 11,053 
Agricultural Loan Fund 5,486 
Dairy Control Board 1,326 
Butter Levy Fund 3,415 
Butter Export Equalis- 

ation 49 
Police Reward Fund 122 


Accumulated Surpius 438,579 


£ 558,785 


Main Heads of Taxation 


Asscts. & 
Gash Baiances 92,598 
Remitiances in Transit 6 656 
Jsint Colonial Fund 395,000 
bmprest 30 
Advances 40,770 
Advances Pending 
Raising of Loan 183 
Investments (Guardians’ 
fund) 11,370 
Suspense Account 
(Trades School) 1,778 
£ 558,785 


The main heads of taxation and the amounts collected during the 
- financial year 1953/54 are as follows :- 


Native Tax 

Customs and Excise 

Licences 

Income Tax 

Base Metal Royalty 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Transter Duty 


£ 68,162 
100,004 
24,221 
5u8,654 
44,606 
32,927 
18,146 


Native Tax: A tax of 35/- per annum is nrid by each adult male 


“ative? who is unmarried or who has one 


Natives with more 


than one wife pay 30/- in respect of each wi:e with a maximum tax 


- Gov 


vue. ‘Lax is coilected by District Otlicers with the assistance 
Collectors appointed by the Native Authority. 

toms and Excise: Under the Customs Agreement with the 
ament of the Union of South Atrica, Swaziland receives .149 


per cent of the total collection of the Union. Excise duties are 
~ co.lectea locally on spirits and beer manufactured in the Union of 

South Africa and the amount collected from this source was £19,878 
y 

L 


i-ences: ‘inc revenue under this head is composed mainly of 


Licences levied oa Trading, Motor Vehicies, Recruiting Agents, Hotel 
and Liquor Licences, Banking, Firearms and Game. 


The foliowing table gives the classes of licences and the amount 


” collected in respect of each class during the last five financial yeu 


- Firearms 3 
“Recruiting Agents 756 
- 


oa 
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Hotel and Uiquor 980 988 958 1,131 
‘Trading 7,379 8,046 . 8,496 8.503 
Game 190 158 177 20g 
Bank 125 175 338 533 
Motor Vehicles 9,236 10,057 11,561 12,696 
Prospecting and 
Mining 311 150 108 68 is 
Miscellaneous 79 91 122 124 1k 
£ 19,286 20,577 22,744 23,159 242 


INCOME TAX. 


The rates of tax for the year 1954 were :— 
Normal Tax. 


(a) Married Persons—fifteen pence plus one one-thousandth ‘: 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


SUPER 


Twenty -four pence plus one four-hundreth of one penny for eac 
pound of the income subject to Super Tax in excess of one pound, wit 
a maximum rate of 4/1d. per pound. The amount of tax so calculete 


one penny for each pound of taxable income in excess of :- 
pound, with a maximum rate of 2/ld. per £. The amount <« 
tax so calculated is, after the deduction of the rebates, sudje: 
to a surcharge of 35%. 


The rebates are :- 


Basic £31 
For each child £10 
For each 
dependant £2.10.0 
Insurance 1/3d. per £ with a maximum of £7.10 


Unmarried Persons—eighteen pence plus one one-thousa 
of one penny for each pound of the taxable income in e: 
of one pound, with a maximum rate of 2/4d. per £. The am 
of tax so calculated is, after deduction of the rebates, suti-: 
to a surcharge of 45%. 

The rebates are :- 
Basic £23 
Dependants and Insurance—as for married persons. 
Private Companies—as for unmarried persons, but no rebzt:: 
are allowed. 
Public Companies—five shillings per pound on the fis: 
£10,000 and 6/- per pound thereafter. 


TAX. 


is, after the deduction of a rebate of £210, subject to a surcharz: 


of 40%. 
The following table illustrates the incidence of tax on various 
income :— 
Income Married—No Unmarried Percentage. 
Per annum Children Col.2 Col3 
£ £ £ = 
400 


a 11 = 3% 


500 2 22 4% 44% 
600 11 34 1:8% 57% 
700 21 46 3% 6.6% 
800 31 57 39% 71% 
900 39 69 4:3% 71% 
,000 48 81 48% 81% 
100 58 93 5.3% 85% 
,200 67 106 5-6% 8-8% 
~ 500 97 143 6% 9:5% 
1,900 194 253 9-7% 126% 
1,000 1,291 1,432 256% 28-6% 
000 3,941 4,232 39-4% 42:3% 


ropean Poll Tax: 

A Poll Tax of £3 per annum is paid by every European male of 
: age of 21 years and over. This is allowed as a deduction from any 
rome Tax payable. 


tate Duty: 


The rate of Estate Duty chargeable upon each pound of dutiable 
1ount is three-thousandths of a pound for every completed one 
ndred pounds or part thereof contained in the dutiable amount, 
bject to a maximum rate of six shillings and eightpence upon each 
und. Rebate of three hundred pounds is allowed from the amount 
duty determined by the foregoing formula. 


CHAPTER IV: CURRENCY AND BANKING 


The currency in circulation in Swaziland is that of the Union of 
yuth Africa, at par with sterling. Two banks conduct business in the 
2tritory, Barclays Bank (D.C.O.) and the Standard Bank of South 
frica, Ltd. Branches are maintained by both of these banks at 
babane and Bremersdorp and agencies at Stegi, Goedgegun, Pigg’s 
2ak and Emlembe. Agencies are also operated by Barclays Bank at 
latikulu and Mananga and by the Standard Bank at Gollel. 


The savings bank facilities of the South African Government Post 
fice Savings Bank are available at post offices throughout the 
erritory. Deposits and withdrawals during the year amounted to 
75.571 and £62,212 respectively and the amount lying to the credit 
f depositors at 3lst March, 1954., was £201,917. 


There are no bank rates peculiar to the Territory. The rates are 
hose in force throughout South Africa and are prescribed by the 
aain South African offices of the two banks which operate in the 
‘erritory. 


CHAPTER V: COMMERCE 


Urder a Customs Agreement with the Union of South Africa, 
Swaziland is dealt with as part of the Union and accurate stati«tics 
af imports are, therefore, difficult to obtain. During 1954 goods to 
he value of £2,386,332 were imported into Swaziland mostly from 
the Union of South Africa. A table of imports for that year will be 
found in Appendix III. 


Exports during 1954 totalled £3,134,462 details of which are 
shown in Appendix IV. 
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5 CHAPTER VI: PRODUCTION. 


LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 
Utilization of Agricultural Land. 


The pattern of land utilization has changed considerably 
recent years, a large area in the high rainfall belt being now d-ve 
to afforestation with Pinus spp, and an increasing area in the altiti 
zone ranging from 2,uuv to 500 ft. being devoted to irrisat 
schemes which are now rapidly being developed. The area that 
formerly used for winter sheep grazing and for extensive catii: 
ranching is being diminished by these developments and by th 
expansion of rain-grown crop production. 


Swaziland is statistically under-developed and the followin: 
figures are compiled from the Census taken in 1950 as part of 
F.A.O. World Census of Agriculture. It is safe to say that in 
last four years the area under cultivation has _ substanti. 
increased. 


Acres 


Area of arable land 
(European farms and Native Area) 204,800 


Area set aside for afforestation 185,000 
Remaining natural veld 3,889,855 
4,279,655 


Land and water conservation. 


Soil and water conservation by improved agricultural practice, # 
well as by earth-work construction, is improving steadily and la¥: 
are constantly being introduced to prevent misuse. The Natst< 
Resources Proclamation (No. 71 of 1951) set up a Natural Res 
Board for European areas and dcfined its powers. In 1$53 tt 
powers were increasingly invoked to prevent misuse of !°7 
to enforce reclamation measures and to control methods of la:- 
utilization. 


On Native Area the equivalent responsibility and power rest W: 
the Native Authority (the Paramount Chief in Council) under t 
terms of the Native Administration Proclamation No.79 of 1950, at: 
the Paramount Chief has during the year established the Cen! 
Rural Development Board. The main functions of the Board are‘ 
plan and control the re-allocation of all land in Native Area in’ 
suitable village sites, arable lands and grazing areas, at the same ti? 
laying down the maximum number of animal units permitted with’ 
each grazing area. Orders Nos. 2 and 3 have been issued to protect @ 
soil conservation works, and to prevent the ploughing of water cours® 
and offences against these orders are dealt with in the Native Court 


Other legislation governing land utilization deals w:th: 
(i) The protection of private forests. 
(ii) Grass burning. 
(iii) The control of cotton insect pests by the enforceme:: 
R of a close-season in cotton culture. 
(iv) The control of the export of kraal manure. 
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Land Ownership. 


During the eighteen eighties the Swazi ruler, Mbandzeni, for 
money and other payments granted to Europeans both land and 
mineral concessions which covered the whole Territory. Fuller details 
of these concessions are given in Chapter III of the third part of 
this report. As a result of a Commission established in 1904 one 
third of all land concessions was expropriated and became native 
areas by virtue of the Swaziland Concessions Partition 
Proclamation, 1907. 


At the end of 1954, of the 4,279,655 acres of the Territory the 
following areas were available for occupation by the Swazi :- 
Native Area 1,633,772 acres 
Land purchased by the Swazi Nation 239,507 acres 
Land purchased and Crown Land 


set aside for Native Land ; 363,865 acres 
Settlement 
Land owned by individual Africans. 12,849 acres 


2,249,993 acres 


The remaining land is European-owned or Crown Land of 
“ whicn about 8U per cent consists of frechold farms. ‘The remainder, 
apart from a few grazing concessions, consists of land concessions 
either in perpetuity or for periods of up to 100 years, most of which 
. are convertible into freehold at the option of the owner under 
" Proclamation No. 28 of 1907. 


Native Areas, which were set aside for the sole and exclusive 
- use and occupation of the Swazi people by Proclamation No. 39 of 
1910, are vested in the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the 
Bechuanaland ‘Protectorate and Swaziland in trust for the Swazi 
Nation, while land purchased from European owners by the Swazi 
Nation is vested in the Paramount Chief in trust for the Swazi 
Nation. Land set aside for the Native Land Settlement is vested in the 
Swaziland Government and its use is controlled by the provisions of 
Proclamation No. 2 of 1946. Farms purchased by individual Swazi are 
registered in their own names. Proclamation No. 2 of 1915 makes 
provision for controlling the purchase by Airicans of land in the 
- Territory and for securing for the benefit of the Swazis any land 
acquired on behalf of the Swazi Nation. Native areas and land 
purchased by the Swazi Nation are communally owned while Native 
Land Settlement land is issued to African settlers on a system of 
permanent leasehold subject to the observance of the conditions of 
the lease. 


Outside Urban Areas some European-owned land, both freehold 
and concession, is subject to the payment of quitrent, generally of a 
small amount. Township stands are subject to a fixed quitrent of 
10s. per annum. The common law of landholding in the Territory, 
as far as land owned by Europeans or land purchased by individual 
Africans is concerned is Roman-Dutch, which embodies the Roman 
law conception of absolute ownership of land, in contra-distinction 
to the English law of tenures, where, in theory, all land is held by the 
Crown. Freeholders, and where the terms of their concessions do not 
prohibit this, concessionaires, occasionally grant occupation or 
grazing leases, and in a few instances land is farmed on a crop-share 
basis. 
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In recent years much of the business enterprise and czp:- 
resources of the European population have been devoted to irriye- 
development and extensive rights for this purpose have been g 
to certain individuals and companies. In many cases the Ne 
Authority has been granted water rights as compensation for va 
right-of-way or is participating in irrigation schemes in partner 
with the European promoters. In Native Area individual Sw 
the assistance and encouragement of the Agricultural Depart=-:+ 
are steadily developing small irrigation schemes of their own 
the first irrigated-land settlement scheme was started in 
with an initial capita! grant front Colonial Development and Wel 
Funds. The Swazi Nation is also participating to the extent of ££. 
in the Malkerns Irrigation Scheme for water for Native Area. 


Settlement. 

There is no scheme for the settlement of Europeans but one f. 
the settlement of Africans came into effect in 1946, and is goverm 
by Proclamation No. 2 of 3 as amended by Proclamation No. 6 *: 
1948 and the Regulations published thereunder. 


At present three separate settlement areas, covering in all som 
120,000 acres are being developed. Those at the end of 1953 wer: 
occupied by 1766 settlers and their families. 


AGRICULTURE 


Owing to the virtual impossibility of collecting reliable statis 
of the area cultivated and total crop production in the Territory. - 
figures given are in many instances below the actual total outo 
This is particularly the case with maize and sorghum. In the case « 
tobacco, seed cotton, rice, soya beans, tung oil, wattle bark and timbk- 
however, the export figures are practically full production figur+ 
and are shown in Appendix IV. 


Inipmeeiatonsaihinle: 3 tbhpis Hels Rese! oc 
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Maize for local consumption is still the main crop of the Territe= 
the area harvested in 1950 being 56‘ of the total cultivated area 
Native Area, with sorghum next at 247. Whereas in 195] and 1§*_ 
less than 400 and 200 tons respectively of maize were offered for sa 
to Government Grain Tanks, in 1953 the quantity was about 2.500 
and in 1954 about 1,100 tons. The sudden drop over the last tw 
months can be attributed to the opposition given the Governme: 
Grain Tanks by local traders. The traders oflered a slightly bette: 
price for grain and consequently attracted more trade. : 


No statistics of yield per acre can be given for Native Area, t:: 
in 1953 the average yields from European farms were as follows: 


Paddy rice 3,156 Ibs. per acre 
Maize 1,103 lag ou aes 
Seed cotton 407 ema a 
Groundnuts 690 Nenad th: 
Sorghum 1,195 y Aes 


The productive activity is mainly by individual agriculturists, th. 
exceptions being the Colonial Development Corporation’s irri 
scheme in the north of the Territory, two separate irrigation estates 
another privately-owned company, and a 2,500 acre tung plantat: 
and is, as far as cash crop production is concerned, almost entire.: 
European. . 


In the past the Swazi people have been quite conte: it 
A : A 7 a nt with 
subsistence farming in Native Area. Today, however, conditions az 


e 


SWAZI FARMER. 
IN HIS MEALIE LANDS. 


7 


a@hanging rapidly, thanks to the enthusiasm of the Government 
emonstrators. A new interest has arisen and many Swazis are 
sbtaining yields far above their requirements. The use of fertilizers, 
‘raal manure, good seed, contour ploughing and using labour-saving 
anplements between their row-planted crops, have largely been the 
ause of this minor crop revolution. Many excellent stands of mealies 
ave been noted this season and, if the present favourable conditions 
pntinue there should be a bumper crop in 1955. 


{ The tendency to grow maize and other crops as a cash crop, and 
pt only for home consumption, is an entirely new one, and in all 
dssibility should eventually lead to a better standard of living in the 
itive areas. Although an estimated cash crop production in Native 
tea amounted to only £30,000 in 1953, this should be considerably 
gher in future. Besides cash-crops they derive incomes from the 
le of cattle, cream,hides and skins, and bones. 


The exports of agricultural produce from Native areas in 1954 
nsisted of:- 


Tobacco 212,607 lbs. valued at £9,536 
-~ Wattle bark 1,000 tons valued at £20,000 
1+} Groundnuts (unshelled) 55,948 lbs. valued at £932 
i Beans 6,338 lbs. valued at £128. 


| There has, in the past, been little initial processing of agricultural 
oduce in the Territory. The position has been improved to a certain 
.ent and there are a number of significant instances. There is the 
bacco Co-operative Company, which grades, ferments and repacks 
c¢ export to the Union, the leaf tobacco bought from the individual 
, pducers. The oil-expelling mill for processing locally-produced and 
me imported tung fruit, and the Swaziland Creamery, which 
pduces butter for export to the Union of South Africa and Portu- 
ese East Africa, have been in operation for some time. Another 
ytance is the canning factory for fruit and vegetables which recently 
mmenced production. This factory is located on the Malkerns 
agation Scheme. 


4 With the exception of the Tobacco Co-operative Company, which 
pound by law to buy all tobacco produced in the Territory, there is 
set little organised marketing either for domestic consumption or 
sort. Recent development in this direction is the formation of a 
-e Growers’ Association, a Pineapple Growers’ Association and, 
re recently, a Citrus Growers’ Association. 


‘The Rice Growers’ Association is intended to maintain quality 
ndards and the Pineapple Growers’ Association deals with the 
duction of pineapples for the newly-erected factory. 


, The Department of Agriculture buys surplus maize from European 

African farmers for storage, and later re-sale, in the Territory. In 
ition small lots of cotton, groundnuts, beans, etc., are bought from 
ican producers and these are marketed in bulk to provide an 
2»mtive to increase production. For the last few years a number of 
ican Farmers’ Associations, under the guidance of Agricultural 
cers, have collected surplus maize from members and sold it in 
«to neighbouring large employers of labour. 


» A good crop of maize was obtained in 1954 and this entailed 
vernment’s buying and providing storage for some 11,000 bags of 
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grain. Although the figure is lower than that of 1953, the reason « 
be directly attributed to the opposition offered by the private trao= ' 
Although the increasing agricultural development, in  additios +, 
other large-scale development, notably afforestation, has tended 1, 
create a record demand for labour, generally speaking the suppiy te 
been reasonably adequate and development has not been handicap3-: 
Labour relations have remained good. 


The Agricultural Department at the end of 1954 consisted 0: 
Principal Agricultural Officer and headquarters clerical staff, t=! 
University-trained Agricultural Officers each dealing with agricult.: 
matters in two administrative districts, eight Assistant Agricul 
Oiticers (with Agricultural Diplomas) one to each administrat= 
district, plus two supernumeraries for special duties, and appra 
mately eighty Land Utilization Officers, roughly ten to « 
administrative district. 


The policy of Government is to promote maximum sustained iz 
utilization on the basis of sound soil and water conservation ‘farm 
system and during 1954 after intensive preparatory work initiated 
1949 under the Territory's Rural Development Scheme subs 
progress was made towards the implementation of this policy. 
advance in soil and water conservation is illustrated by the fact th 
almost 40,000 miles of contour grass buffer strip have been mart: 
out in Native Area in the six years 1949/54. One mile of strip prote 
approximately 5 acres of land. The value of this work is be 
increasingly appreciated by the Swazi farmer, and the strips. v 
in the eariy stages were often ploughed down to a width of 
two feet are now being restored to the original width of six feet. 


Fundamental research in agricultural problems is beyond t= 
means of Government, but the way has recently been prepared ‘2 
the opening of experimental work on rain grown crops, on 
integration of animal husbandry, crop production and natural pa 
manasement, and on some irrigation problems. Government has 
through the Agricultural Department's extension and advisory se 
fostered soil and water conservation on Native Area and Eurex 
farms and provided machinery for the work on river catchment az 
Light tractors are also available for hire for crop product:o 
Irrigation development is also being fostered and Government 3 
assi-{in¢ the Malkerns Irrigation Scheme by taking up water rights 4 
conjunction with the Native Authority for irrigation land commanc* 
by tie scheme. The improving financial position has enabled t 
Territory to increase the credit facilities available under th&. 
Agricultural Loan Fund both for European farmers and Africans 2 
has encouraged the Native Authority, through its Treasury, to conse 
offering similar assistance to African cultivators. 


Animal Husbandry 


The numbers of Livestock during the year were :- ey 
Native Eurafrican- European 
2 Owned Owned Owned 
Cattle 328,407 8,592 84,711 
Goats 148,501 571 1,597 
Merino Sheep 1,156 3.612 


Native Sheep 22,994 273 3,893 


ses 1,497 72 118 2,287 
des . 107 53 210 370 
mkeys 14,837 165 685 15,687 
4s 7,253 132 1,712 9,097 
- ultry 190,410 2,687 25,988 219,085 


The figures given above give clearly the distribution of various 
: ecies of stock by ownership: European, Eurafrican or Native. 
vestock kept by Europeans under a more advanced system of 
ainagement is of a higher standard than African-owned stock. 


The following are production figures of livestock products :- 


Butter 558,720 Ibs. 
Hides and Skins 84,890 pieces. 
Bonemeal 7 tons 
Wool es 32,800 lbs. 
Meat (slaughtered by Butchers) 7,748 head 
(slaughtered by owners) 22,305 head 


Production of primary products is essentially by private enter- 
ise but such manufacturing processes as are undertaken in the 
rritory are carried out by commercial firms, eg. butter and 
nemeal. 


Likewise the collection and marketing of hides, skins and wool 
undertaken by a company. 


The only initial processing of animal products concerns :- 


(a) Buttermaking: One creamery handles the whole butter 
output; 


(b) Manufacture of Bonemeal: There are two bonemeal 
plants. 


The total output of these concerns are reflected in the production 
{ures given above. 


Butter, bonemeal, wool and hides and skins are all marketed by 
mmercial concerns outside the Territory and the total commodity 
uues are reflected in Appendix IV. 


The only product which is disposed of in anv quantity locally is 
ttter of which 83,674 lbs were sold within the Territory. 


Slaughter stock ate exported cither by farmers themselves or by 
wcnlators. The figures are civen in Appendix IV. 
‘There were no abnormal circumstances during the year which 
fected the livestock industry adversely. 


Generally speaking, the year was a favourable one from a 
toduction point of view. 
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The Veterinary Department is staffed as follows :- 


1 Principal Veterinary Officer 
3 Veterinary Officers 

13 Stock Inspectors 

134 Cattle Guards (African). 


In addition a “border guard” is employed consisting cf 
Europeans and 18 Africans to patrol 110 miles of the interterrite:. 
boruer which is double-tenced. 


In broad outline the function of the Department comprises :- 
(i) The intensive control of all stock diseases. 
(ii) Combating sporadic disease through extension w:: 
and assistance to stock owners. 
(iii) Stock improvement. 


Research is carried out in connection with cattle improver:« 
and a Cattle Breeding Station is maintained at Mpisi where t: 
indigenous cattle are being improved by selection within the bre< 
Improved bulls are provided for stock owners from this Station. 


Intensive short interval dipping of all cattle is enforced for * 
control of ticks. 


Special attention is given to the improvement of water suppi+ 
(i) by the construction of conservation dams: 
(ii) by the sinking of boreholes with a water boring u- 
specially maintained for the purpose. 
Boreholes are equipped with suitable pumping pian 
storage dams and drinking troughs. 


A stock redistribution scheme is slowly becoming more pep. 
and African stock owners from the overstocked Middleveld 
Highveld Native Areas are beginning to realise the beneficial e 
of the Scheme. It is expected that the present ranch being used tot’ 
the cattle from overstocked areas will soon be stocked to capa: 
and the necessity of procuring more land for the expansion of > 
Scheme, will have to be considered. 


FORESTRY. 


The good late rains and the excellent early rains made 19% 
exceptionally good tree-grqwing year. It is reported that losses wz 
below normal and, as in the past years, afforestation maintained + 
steady expansion. 


The little there is of indigenous forest consists of a thin stand 
hardwoods (of which Pterocarpus angolencis is the main one 
economic importance) growing in a narrow belt running north < 
south through the Territory. There are no national forest reserves 


The forests of Swaziland are, therefore, almost wholly m° 
made and privately owned, private in this sense meaning e 
privately-owned companies or the Colonial Development Corpor 
in regard to its property Usutu Forests, or individual Euroc~’ 
planters and farmers. In addition, in terms of an agreement ente>. 
into between the Native Authority and Peak Timbers in regard 
land exchange, the management of this enterprise has now pls 
several hundred acres of Pinus spp. for the Native Authority and 


undertaken the management of this forest until is ready * 
exploitation. 
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Ihe total area set aside for afforestation is upwards of 200.000 
3 and of this something of the order of 160,000 acres will event- 
vy be planted. By the end of 1954 122,000 acres had already 
t afforested. 


The commercial forestry industry in Swaziland is organised in 
ttations varying in size from the earliest individually-owned 
te of about 800 acres, through others of about 4,000 and 11,000 
*s and the private company, Peak Timbers, which will have 60,000 
~s afforested by 1955, to the latest and largest, the Colovirl 
-elopment Corporation’s Usutu Forests, which at the end of 1954 
_ 55,000 acres afforested and will have 90,000 acres by the end of 
BP 


Im relation to production from these large areas local con- 
aption of building timber and fruit boxes is neglible and when the 
t exploitation stage is reached the output will be exported to the 
ion of South Africa. The majority of the eventual output will be 
rough-sawn timber but the possibility of establishing a Kraft 
2er-mill is being considered. 


At the end of 1953 initial processing had reached the stage of 
xing up thinnings into fruit-box shooks on two of the smallest and 
-liest plantations. In 1954 this industry was started on a number of 
ier concerns, while Peak Timbers have recently started a chip-board 
2tory. This latter industry will commence in July 1955, and should 

in full production before the end of the year. The main market for 
is industry will be the United Kingdom. 


No significant export of sawn timber by the commercial forestry 
mpanies has yet taken place but a small quantity of Pterocarous 
igolensis from indigenous forests was exported. This latter timber 
3 exploited by the Swazi Nation and is mainly used for furniture. In 
idition, 124.5 tons of Eucalyptus spp. were exported to the Union of 
outh Africa, for mine props and similar purposes, from within an 
onomic radius of the railway. The price paid for the Eucalyptus 
as about £1.12.0 per ton, while fruit-box shooks were priced at 
pproximately £40 per ton. 


The main exploited timbers are those mentioned above. In addition 
vattle bark has for some years been an important product in the 
‘erritory. During 1954 over 2,000 tons of bark, valued at £43,000, was 
xported. 


The wattle (Acacia mollissima) is becoming increasingly important 
n the high rainfall areas, where it is tending to encroach upon land 
suitable for food production, both in Native Area and on European 
arms. 


Afforestation in Swaziland is, from the foregoing, clearly a 
matter for highly organised and adequately capitalised commercial 
enterprises which are able to provide their own technical services. 
Government’s concern in afforestation is with the small planter and 
with Native Area. For these services it carries on at Mdutshane 
Plantation (which is gradually being built up to 2,000 acres afforested 
under the control of a Forester) a nursery for the production of 
transplants for sale to European farmers and Africans. This service 
is under the control of the Department of Agriculture, which also 
provides advice to European farmers and the Swazi people through 
its extension staff. 
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Mining 


Mineral ownership in Swaziland is divided between the Crc: 
and private persons or companies, these latter owned portions be 
termed mineral concession areas. Crown mineral rights extend o 
48-3 per cent of Swaziland, while mineral concession areas cove! 
remaining 51:7 per cent. Prospecting or mining on Crown min 
areas is not permited under licence or permit owing to the inadeau 
of existing legislation to control such operations. Pending revisior. 
the law, rights to prospect and mine may only be obtained unc 
Special Authority or lease upon application, and consideration by: 
Mining Advisory Board. Rights to prospect or mine on mineral c= 
cession areas are naturally held by the mineral concession ow 
who may, under certain conditions give out rights as they wis 
other persons under tribute agreements. Machinery at present e 
for the mineral concession owners to throw open a portion or ail 
their areas to public prospecting under Government control. In th 
cases the Government issues prospecting permits to persons wis! 
to prospect. Mining claims may be pegged with the retention 
“mynpacht” rights by the mineral concession owners. 


Royalties for mining payable within the Territory are, on bz: 
metals 24 per cent, and on asbestos 2 per cent, both on ad valoz: 
basis. No royalties are payable on gold production at the present 

Mineral production figures for the year compared to the previc 
year are given in the table (Appendix V). As will be seen there 
been a slight increase in the value of mineral production amount:: 
to £5,852 making a total for the year of £2,113,974. 


Chrysotile asbestos is by a wide margin the most valuable 
important export commodity in the Territory at present. The H 
luck Mine in the north-western corner of Swaziland is one oi 
more important asbestos producers in the world. Exports during 1" 
amounted to 30,142 short tons valued at £2,085,514 as compared 
30,104 short tons valued at £2,080,110 in 1953. This increase in 
value of asbestos exported has been achieved despite a fai 
Froduction during the middle of the year, owing to slackening w 
demand coupled with the more exacting standards for the var: 
grades of fibre imposed by the manufacturers. The boom pe 
curing which almost any kind of fibre was accepted by the m 
facturers has ended, and the market has now settled down to rm: 
normal conditions. 


Apart from the Havelock asbestos mine, mining activity 
Swaziland is now undertaken by ten small European companies 
syndicates. Four of these account for the larger part of the 
production, five produce smaller quantities of tin from time to ti 
and one is producing barytes. There is no gold production in Swe:- 
land at the present time. 


Since 1940 mineral production has been dominated by chrysc’’ 
asbestos. Production of tin has remained fairly constant and te: 
second place in the value of mineral exports after asbestos. T°. 
production of tin during the last year has decreased slightly frc~ 
40.49 short tons in 1953 to 37.95 short tons. Although one mine +: 
remained closed down since 1953, an increase in production by t 


major tin producer in the Territory has enabled production to rema:: 
fairly constant. 
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Production of gold began to decline ‘after World War II and 
ised altogether in 1951. This is not due to the lack of it but rather 
> want of sufficient capital with which to open the old mines. In 
> Forbes Reef area, for instance, the ore is very largely refractory 
d the gold cannot therefore be extracted by the usual methods. 
e near surface ore rendered free milling by oxidation of the 
iractory sulphides and arsenides is now nearly exhausted. In both 
Ss and the Pigg’s Peak area a considerable amount of capital would 
required to re-open the old mines and prospects. Suitable technical 
owledge and a certain amount of preliminary experimentation to 
termine the correct metallurgical treatment would also be 
sential. It is interesting to note however that a recent prospect in 
2 Forbes Reef area gives every indication of proving promising. 
iis may lead to a revival of gold mining in Swaziland and would 

of great importance to the Territory. 


Production of barytes for the year amounted to 362 short tons, a 
crease of 93 tons from that for 1953. This decrease is largely un- 
plained as it was hoped to increase production considerably during 
54. Further alterations have been made in the mill circuit, and a 
icket elevator installed to carry the tube mill product up to the 
r classifier. These alterations, with their consequent stoppages, may 
‘ve caused the decrease in production. 


Asbestos is mined at the Havelock mine by a system of sub-level 
oping, which accounts for the majority of the ore produced. Smaller 
iantities are obtained from the original quarry. The fibre is milled 
id graded at the mine before being exported. It is graded into five 
sparate products. 


Alluvial and eluvial deposits of tinstone are being worked mainly 
y ground sluicing methods, although in certain areas monitors are 
sed to strip the overburden in conjunction with hydraulic elevators. 
‘ 9 gravel pumps or dredges are used in the Territory and mining is 
onfined to the simpler methods outlined above. It is felt, however, 
iat with the difficulty of obtaining sufficient labour, some form of 
vechanization is desirable and may become essential in some areas. 
‘in concentrates are re-washed in sluice boxes and given rough 
iagnetic separation treatment before being railed to the Union of 
wuth Africa for smelting. Production does not warrant a smelter in 
he Territory. 


Barytes is quarried on the property of Messrs. Swaziland Barytes 

amited and is treated and separated into the various grades at the 

_nill on the property, the machinery for which is all operated by 
water power. 


There is at present no Mines Department as such in the Territory, 
-md mining and prospecting are controlled by an incipient mining 
rection of the Geological Survey Department, consisting of the 
Director of Geological Survey and the Mineral Development Officer, 
who is also the Inspector of Mines. 


The staffing position of the Geological Survey Department is as 
tollows:— 


Director 

Geologists 

Mineral Development Officer 
Drilling Superintendent 
Prospector 


reer aay 
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1 Driller-Learner 
1 Grade I Clerk 
1 Lady Clerk 

1 Typist. 


The Mineral Development Commission sat in Mbabane fu 
January 5th—l4th and from March 1lth—19th 1954; the first tore 
days were spent in taking evidence in public while the remai 
days were spent in private session, in which the conclusions in 1 
report were agreed and draft proclamation and regulations 
completed. The report was submitted to His Excellency the Hu 
Commissioner on the 6th June and was put before the Septeme: 
meeting of the European Advisory Council and later released to t!r 
public. Government has invited comments on the Report and Drai 
Legislation by interested persons and fixed the 28th of February 1% 
as the deadline up to which comments may be submitted. 


Geological mapping has continued during the year over ti: 
ancient Swaziland System of the North-West and the granites © 
Central Swaziland. 


Diamond drilling of the iron ore deposits in the Mbabane. Hlz:- 
kulu and Mankaiana districts continued. Twelve boreholes 
completed with a total length of 2,960 feet. Analyses of the 
reveal that the ore of the Mbabane district is high grade with a’ 
64% iron and 3.5% silica, whereas those of the Hlatikulu district 
low grade with 27—40% iron and 20—45% silica. Work has so 
shown that there are 20,000,000 tons of probable reserves of the 
cre and 90,000,000 probable and 190,000,000 prospective reserves of 
low grade material. A borehole was also put in the Mozaan Seri 
the Pongola System to explore the extent of a zone of radioac 
minerals near Gege. The radioactivity is caused by smali 
centrations of monazite, xenotime and zircon in the or: 
sediments. 


A milling test was made of the diaspore—pyrophyllite ore an¢ * 
has been found that it is possible to effect a good separation o! 
portions containing practically pure diaspore and pure pyrop 
So far, however, no exploitation of this deposit is taking place. 


Prospecting has been continued throughout the year by a l«: 
syndicate on a gold prospect near Forbes Reef. 


Yttrotantalite was exported for the first time by the sendin< “ 
a small consignment to Europe. This mineral is obtained as a ¢- 
product in the working of tinstone. 


The Department has continued the preliminary investigation ~ 
the iron ore deposits of the Territory by mapping in detail the c:° 
crops of the deposits that have also been diamond drilled. It has 
made numerous radioactivity surveys in the Gege, Maloma, Kub:-. 
Mooihoek and Hluti areas. * 


Manufacturing Industries 


The Swaziland Creamery at Bremersdorp, which is owned by? 
private company, deals with the bulk of the cream produced : 
Territory moct of which comes from African-owned herds. The o 
ef butter which continues to increase totalled 558,720 lbs in 1954 
of this 471,896 lbs were exported to the Union of South Afr: 
During the year a new butter wrapping machine was installed. 
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There are two bone meal factories the larger of which is situated 
t Bremersdorp. Both are privately owned and produced during the 
ear 75 tons all of which was exported. 


Messrs. Tung Oils Ltd., who have a plantation of more than 
000 acres in the Malkerns area operate an oil expressing plant. 
‘esides local production the company handles also most of the tung 
_il crop of the Union of South Africa. The company has installed a 
ew press and electrified the complete plant. 


A pineapple canning factory was built at Malkerns in 1954 and 
tarted production at the end of the year. A labour force of 220 
‘wazi men and women is employed. Initial production was 2000 cans 
er day but this figure rapidly increased to 20,000 cans per day. 

Mention may also be made of a small pottery works, operated by 
wo skilled pottery workers, at Stegi and three small mineral water 
actories at Mbabane, Bremersdorp and Goedgegun. 

The only Home Industry of note is that of weaving which is 
nndertaken by a lady at Piggs Peak. The weaving is done by 10 
\fricans and the Mohair and wool used are spun by some 40 African 
vomen living in the Native Land Settlement. 


The Swazi produce a variety of hand-made goods for the tourist 
nd souvenir trade; the principal items are beadwork, wood- 
carvings, brass and copper work, pottery, grass mats, native shields 
ind spears and wooden utensils. Whilst Government does not finan- 
tially assist the handicraft industry it assists considerably in the 
raining of women in needlework and of men and boys in carpentry 
ind allied trades. Although no organised handicraft industry exists, 
i market in the Union of South Africa has been found for quite a 
aumber of local handworked products. 


3o-operative Societies 


There are two Co-operative Societies in the Territory namely:— 

(i) The Swaziland Tobacco Co-operative Company which is 
situated at Goedgegun and has a membership of about 100. 
Except for a very small percentage the company handles 
the total tobacco crop of the Territory. Government assists 
by making a seasonal advance to the Company to purchase 
the crop. 


(ii) The Swaziland Civil Servants Co-operative Society Ltd., 
which has a membership of 308. This concern operates only 
at Mbabane and its membership and sales are limited to 
civil servants. Its turnover was approximately £10,222 at 
3lst March 1954. 


CHAPTER ViII— SOCIAL SERVICES. 
Education. 


Education is administered by Government through a fully con- 
stituted Department, the Headquarters staff of which comprises a 
Principal Education Officer, two Education Officers, one Assistant 
Education Officer and six Supervisors of Schools. The work of the 
Department falls into three divisions — African, European and 
Eurafrican, each section of the population having developed its own 
system of schools. 
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African Education. There are in all 234 schools and _ institutix, 
as follows: 3 
Primary Schools ___...... 
Junior Secondary Schools 
High Schools ......0 0... 
Teacher Training Centres ... 
Vocational Training Centres 


Most of the primary schools, as well as five of the post prim 
schools, one of the Teacher Training Centres and one Vocatic-s 
Training School are controlled by the Voluntary Agencies (Ch:4, 
Missions). In.a group by themselves are the National Schools (c4 
High School and two feeder primary schools), which have a tc 
enrolment of over 700 and are. maintained by the Swazi Natio: 
Administration at a cost of some £10,000 per annum. Government. 
addition to paying generous grants-in-aid to the Voluntary Agerc- 
makes an important direct contribution to African Education 
maintaining fifteen primary schools, a large Trades School for t+: 
and a Teacher Training Centre. 


The combined Territorial enrolment (at November, 1954), © 
18,428, divided as follows: 


Primary Schools ___...... 17,834 
Secondary Schools... wee 482 
Technical and Vocational Schools 112 


The Mbabane Trades School offers four-year courses in Builé:+ 
Cabinet-Making and Motor Mechanics. Girls may train in dressr 
and cookery at the Mbuluzi Housecraft Centre. Training by De 
ments other than the Education Department includes the trainir 
Nurses and Midwives at the Ainsworth-Dickson Nursing Sc 
Bremersdorp, and training in elementary Veterinary Science w 
conducted at the Mpisi Farm in central Swaziland by the Depar 
of Veterinary Services. 


European Education. There are eight schools for European child:- 
six maintained by Government and two private schools. 


The scattered population in the Southern Districts is served by :* 
large Government high school at Goedgegun which offers the fs 
range of training from kindergarten to matriculation and which 5; 
provided with modern hostel establishments for both boys and gir's 

The large St. Mark’s High School at Mbabane which func! 
under the aegis of the Church of the Province o: South Africa ist 
Principal school in the Northern Districts. 


In addition to these two high schools there is the Domir 
Convent (Junior Secondary) School at Bremersdorp and five Gov 
ment primary schools at Stegi, Bremersdorp, Usutu Forests, Have 
Mine and Pigs’s Peak, the latter being a boarding school 
excellent hostel accommodation designed especially for you 
children. 


The combined territorial enrolment (November, 1954) was §* 
pupils, of whom 109 were in classes above Std VI. Attendance * 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 16 years. 


Eurafrican Education. The small and widely scattered Eurafric”” 
population is served by three Government-aided boarding sch: 
{two in the Southern Districts and one at Bremersdorp) and by 
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“11 day school at Stegi. The combined enrolment (November, 1954) 
_ 367 pupils, some 407% attending as boarders. 


Housecraft Centre where girls can learn dressmaking, cookery 
upholstery was established at the Lady of Sorrows School in 
as deurpeeican youths can and do enrol at the Mbabane Trades 
ool. 
Adult Education. The Education Department conducts a library 
- vice, books being sent on loan to schools and Community Centres 
-egular intervals. Two mobile film units operate in the rural areas 
rrent is provided by portable generators) and show both educational 
{' entertainment films to audiences in all parts of the Territory. 
rk among adult women is carried out in a number of areas where 
arishing clubs have been established. These meet at monthly 
2rvals to listen to talks and watch demonstrations on subjects of 
2rest to women. The men, under the guidance of officers of the 
_Ticultural Department have formed a number of Farmers’ 
:3ociations, which apart from organising the supply of seed, 
tilizer and implements, and the marketing of members’ produce, 
ve a very useful purpose as discussion groups. 


EXPENDITURE FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1958. 
(1) African Education 


(a) Government Expenditure: 

Administration, Travelling and Inspection... 
Primary and Secondary Education __...... 
Technical and Teacher Training 
Bursaries and Scholarships 
Board and Lodging ....... 
Books and Equipment ...... 
Other Recurrent Expenditure payer 
Capital Expenditure 9... ee eee 


(b) By Government Departments other than 
Education Department ... 00... wees 


Total Government Expenditure — £74,642 
(c) Expenditure by Voluntary Agencies... wee 12,674 


Total African Education ~ — 87,316 


(2) European Education 


(a) Government Expenditure: 


Maintenance of Government Schools: 
Tuition 6 oisesssa:-  yevesee | S4eeods 17,666 


Board and Lodging 5.960 
Grants to Private Schools ___ ...... atte 5,763 
Administration, Travelling and Inspection 5 9390 
Miscellaneous: scsi. 0 -secees)  ssceaes Bho 441 


Total — £30,820 
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(3) Eurafrican Education. 


Government Expenditure: 


Administration, Inspection and Travelling 
Salary Grants in Aid oo ree 
Hostel Subsidies 
Equipment Grants 
Miscellaneous __...... 


Total 


Grand Total of Expenditure from All Sources — 
ENROLMENT. ETC. LAST QUARTER OF 1954. 
(1) — African Schools. 


Enrolment. 
No. of _ No. of [Primary Sec. Tech. & 

Schools. Teachers. Voc. 
Government 
Schools. 17 54 1,941 38 63 
Mission 
Schools 201 409 14,390 327 49 
National 
Schools 3 28 628 117 _— 


Tribal Schools 13 


Total — 234 512 17,834 482 112 


(2) European Schools. 


Government 

Schools 6 24 403 25 —_— 458 

Private 

Schools 2 21 303 84 —_ Kn 

ET 
Total — 8 45 706 109 _— 815 
(3)  Eurafrican Schools. 
Government 
Aided Schools 4 18 338 29 _ 3 


AVERAGE AGE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AT 
ENTRY & LEAVING SCHOOL 


Entry Leaving 
African Pupils 9.0 138 


*~pean Pupils 71 16.7 
itfrican Pupils 8.0 149 
awlic Health. 


During 1954 out-patients at Mbabane increased by 27.0% while 
ve at Hlatikulu and Mankaiana showed a slight diminution in 
1abers. Admission (all races) to the hospital at Mbabane increased 
16.2%. The daily average number of In-patients, at Mbabane, Hlati- 
a, Bremersdorp and Mankaiana were as follows:- 130-7, 69-0, 122-6, 
The daily average number of patients at the Mbuluzi Leper 

- pital was 47.5 as compared with 40 in 1953. 


In January Rabies made its appearance amongst dogs in Swazi- 
d, and several persons who had been in contact with rabid animals 
‘ce given prophylactic Rabies Iradogen (P.D.&Co.) before the 
.ootic was brought under control. 


No cases of Smallpox were reported during the year, but 29,465 
‘sons were immunised in a mass vaccination campaign in the 
ithern portion of the territory. 


719 persons were treated for urinary Schistosomiasis at the 
ntral Hospitals, and the pilot scheme for Bilharziasis Control which 
d previously been confined to the Mzimnene catchment area was 
tended from 27 to 50 square miles to include the Matapha and 
ymbode areas, affording protection to a population of 15,000 Africans 
.d 700 Europeans. The incidence of Dysentery and Gastro-enteritis 

-creased by 31% and 14.0%, this reduction being attributable to a 
minution in the fly population resulting from residual spraying 
»erations and improvements in water supplies and in domestic 
ygiene. 187 cases of Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fever were reported, 
case mortality of 1.6 being attained through the use of Chlorampheni- 
il, in severe cases. Four cases of Diphtheria were treated as compared 
‘ith 11 in 1953. Two cases of Poliomyelitis occured at Eranchi on the 
waziland Irrigation Scheme (C.D.C.), in October, and two further 
ases were reported from Matapha and Mbabane respectively before 
ae end of the year. With a view to inhibiting the transmission of this 
isease by flies, extensive spraying with Dieldrin was carried out in 
fbabane. 401 cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis were treated as 

“ompared with 376 in the previous year, and the percentage of tuber- 
‘ulosis admissions to total admissions at the hospitals at Mbabane, 
latikulu, Mankaiana and Bremersdorp was 2.4, 3.0, 0.4, and 54 
‘espectively. A 20 bedded tuberculosis block, at the Raleigh Fitkin 
Memorial Hospital, Bremersdorp, was formally opened in April, the 
first patients were admitted to the fifteen-bedded block at the Maha- 
mba Hospital in November, and a 12 bedded unit it is under 
construction at Hlatikulu Hospital. 


As in the previous year, abnormally heavy rainfall at the onset 

of the 1953/54 transmission season produced conditions favourable for 
ie breeding of the malaria vector, and necessitated the commence- 
Ment of spraying operations early in November. 50% B.H.C wettable 
, Powder with a 10% gamma -content was generally employed in a 
' Concentration of 20 mg per sq. foot of surface treated. Huts in the 
middleveld received one application in January, two were adminis- 
tered in the Bushveld areas, (November/December and January/ 
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February) and hyperendemic zones in the latter areas received 21. 
additional treatment during March. { 


‘ 


121,087 huts were sprayed during the 1953/54 transmission sea: 
as compared with 154,585 in 1952/53 and 71,951 in 1951/52, and oi 
former 95.3% were in Native Areas in the Bushveld and Middl 
0.84% in the townships of Bremersdorp and Stegi and 3.8% on Euroz: 
farms In addition to the foregoing measures 275 European houses ¥ 
treated with 5% D.D.T in Kerosene, and spraying operations ¥ 
also carried out at tne Hospitals and gaols in Mbabane, Brem: 
Stegi and Mankaiana. Larvicidal operations. with 27/¢ D.D.T. Em 
diluted 1/300 were carried out in the Bremersdorp and Stegi town 
at the Swaziland Irrigation Scheme (C.D.C., and on other irris 
projects in the southern portion of the territory. 


The Dieldrin experiment mentioned in the previous year's rep:% 
resulted in the recovery of adult A. gambiae in the treated huis ! 
wecks subsequent to the application of this insecticide in a 
tration of 25 mg. per sq. foot, and the unsatisfactory residual e 
as compared with the results achieved by other workers, ma 
attributable to the use of too weak a solution (2 oz. of 50’< w 
powcer per gallon of water), or to absorption. Further experir 
on an extended scale using a surface concentration of 33 mg. per 
foot are being carried out during the present season, in two sepa 
areas. Although the cost of Dieldrin in the concentration ment. 
in one third greater than that of B.H.C., the duration of its resiu 
effectiveness under local conditions is a matter of conside 
importance owing to the rising cost of labour and transport. Ia 
connection, it is estimated that the cust of spraying operation 
Benzehexchloride, which amounted to 15 pence per hut, or 1 

or head of total population per annum in 1953, and 13.1 dur: 
year under reveiew. 


w 


The incidence of malaria in 1954 as indicated by the numb 
cases at the District Hospitals, decreased considerably, 58 cas 
recorded as compared with 574 in 1953. 


The occurence of heavy rains in October and November 1!” 
again necessitated early spraying operations which commenced i 
middle of tne latter month. In December abundant breedin 
gambiae was found to be taking place on irrigation projects in 
Bend area and Nsoko, as a resuit of seepages and ficodi 
schemes for the use of larvicides were brought into ope 
suppicmentation of anti-adult control, which, urder such ecenai 
have proved to be inadequate. The progressive increase in th 
under which crops are being grown under irrigation, and the c: 
sequent extension of the Melaria control programme is taxing *: 
capacity of the staff of the Malaria unit. 


scutes Stas ek, aot 


The overall parasite rate in children during the non-transm 
season in controlled areas was found to have fallen to 0.8‘% as 
pared with 3-74 in 1953, and 2-1'« in 1852, tne pre-epidemic year. 
overall parasite rate in children in controlled areas, during 
transmission season of 1953/54 gave a record low figure of 1.8'¢, wh 
fell to 0.5% in infants. The overall parasite rate was 8.1% and §! 
during the non-transmission seasons of 1953 and 1954 in the Sw. 
land Irrigation Scheme (C.D.C). 


In the case of the European community, the birth rate per 
was 14.3, and tne iniant mortauty rate was mil. 


3r 


“-*¥he incidence of epidemic and endemic diseases, and diseases of 
al importance is shown in the following table:— 


Syphilis 4098 
Gonorrhorea ; 1884 
Influenza ___...... . 1587 
Enteritis (under 2 years) 1130 
Bilharziasis ......00 0 eee 119 
Dysentery one, ceeeee 619 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 401 
Pertussis week eee 249 
Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fever. 187 
Measles.) 0 eccctetce 1 tesheer | Sesuets 139 
Chickenpox : 65 
Malaria 58 
Leprosy 42 
Epidemic Parotitis 32 
Cerebrospinal Meningitis 13 
Tick Typhus ...... 9 
Diphtheria 4 
Smallpox __...... 0 


The principal causes of death amongst patients treated at Govern- 
: 2nt hospitals were as follows :— 


Diseases of the heart and other 


diseases of the circulatory system 34 
Pneumonia... eee 24 
Deficiency Diseases 20 
Accidents ee 15 
Dysentery 12 
Tuberculosis ...... 8 
Gastro-enteritis - 7 
Homicide ow... eee 6 
Malaria (form unspecified) 1 


The administrative organisation primarily responsible for 
overnmental activities in the field of Public Health and Sanitation, 
‘onsists of the Medical Department and Local Authorities. The 
teneral health work of the territory is carried out by the Medical 
Meer of Health, and District Medical Officers in co-operation with 
he District Commissioners, who function as the Local Authorities 
within the areas under their jurisdiction. In urban areas the Local 
Authorities are assisted by Advisory Committees, and the local 
cepresentatives of technical Departments. 


Particulars of the general work of the Medical Services are set 
dut below in tabular form :-— 


" Out-patients Labor- Radio- 

atory logical 

Admis- New  Re-attend- Examin- Examnin- 

Institutions. sions, Cases. ances, ations ations 

Fe eR oe * Re ae at seats a is 
- Mbabane Hospital 3248 15763 17997 7220 1296 


Hlatikulu Hospital 1739 450 3911 5920 260 
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Raleigh Fitkin 
Memorial Hospital 


Mankaiana Cot- 
tage Hospital 
Arthur Matthews 
Methodist Mission 
Hospital 

Good Shepherd 
Hospital, Stegi 
Government Health 
Centres 

Mission Health 
Centres 

Public Health 
Laboratory 
Malaria Control 
Unit 

Mbuluzi Leper 
Hospital 


2876 


927 


592 


594 


42 


8416 


8616 


3865 


14925 


229 - 


The number of Medical practitioners, nurses, etc., employed by 
Government, Missions, Companies and engaged in private practice ae 
shown in the following table :-— 


Medical and Health Staff. Government. Missions. Private 
Registered Physicians 9 6 9 
Licensed Physicians _ 2 - 
Nurses of Senior Training 14 16 3 
Certificated Nurses 44 26 6 
Partially Trained Nurses 11 45 - 
Laboratory & X-ray Technicians 2 1 _ 
Pharmacists 1 _ 2 


The statistics of estimated expenditure on Public Health are & 


follows :— 


(a) Recurrent expenditure 
(b) Capital expenditure 


(c) Expenditure for work carried out by 
other than Public Health Department, 


including sanitation, 
(d) Proportion of Public Health expenditure 


of the territory (excluding financial 
assistance from the Metropolitan 


Government) 
(e) Financial assistance from the Metropolitan 


Government 


(£) Expenditure of Missionary and 
Philanthropic organisations 


£86,721 


4,100 


4,600 


9.9% 


11,869 
34,541 


The number of Hospitals, Health Centres, etc., maintained by th 
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fal and Local Government, Missionary Bodies and private 
panies are shown in the subjoined table :— 


Central Local Medical Companies 
Government Government Missions 


| 
wo 


eral Hospitals 
wage Hospital 
2]ensaries 
oratory 

Ath Office 

ay facilities 
»aria Control Unit 


Apart from the Bilharzia control measures on the Mzimnene 
‘er and its tributaries and the extension of the Malaria control 
gramme, there has been no other material increase in disease 
trol. 


using And Town Planning.: >. 


Available housing is: still short of the demand for it. This applies 
x-e particularly to Government housing in Mbabane for its 
ficials. There is a .continued backlog due to inability to keep 
iancial provision ahead, or even abreast, of the constantly expand- 
g departmental staffs. 


During 1953/54 the amount allocated for Government honsirg 
as £390,500 and during 1954/55 the corresponding amount is £20,000. 
ae following houses were built during 1954 :— 


One 3-bedroomed house at Mbabane (European) 
One 3-bedrvomed house at Stesi (European) 

One 3-bedroomed house at Bremersdorp (European) 
Five houses for Native Police at Mbabane 

Six Native houses were converted at Hlatikulu 
One Native house at Stegi. 

All houses are constructed of concrete blocks. Roofing is mainly 
of corrugated iron. Thatching grass has been tried, but this is not 
‘onsidered entirely suitable owing to its limited life and fire risk. 

At present no really adequate system of fire protection is in 
operation in any of the main centres. A Land Rover Fire Engine is 
to be purchased for Mbabane during 1955 and it is honed that 
financial commitments will enable the Government to provide similar 
equipment for Bremersdorp during 1956. It is also hoped to provide 
fauipment for primary fire fighting facilities at other centres in the 
uture. 

The majority of the Native inhabitants of the rural areas live in 
huts of the beehive type, consisting of a wattle frame work covered 
with thatch, but improved housing, constructed of burnt brick and 
other forms of permanent material, is gaining popularity in certain 
areas, notably in the vicinity of townships and mission stations. 

In urban areas the shortage of housing for African employees, 
excluding those in domestic service, is a problem which is receiving 
serious consideration by Government. 

The services of Town Planners were entaged during the vear 
te put forward proposals for the development of Mbabane. Their 
Teport is due in May 1955. 
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Social Welfare 


There is no separate department of Social Welfare. Such work 
is performed by the Education and Medical Departments as well as 
by officers of the District Administration and by private organisa- 
tions such as the Red Cross, of which there is a very active branch 
in Swaziland, and includes assistance to paupers, care of lepers, th: 
provision of boarding-school bursaries to children in necessito: 
circumstances, work among sufferers from tuberculosis and th 
provision of ambulance services (by the Red Cross) in the more re 
mote areas. 


Community Centres have been established at Bremersdorr. 
Mbabane and Piggs Peak. The Boy Scout and Girl Guide Move 
ments have both been resuscitated and are growing noticeably in 
strength. Educational work among adult African women is carrie: 
out through the medium of “clubs” which have been established é 
2 number of centres by the Education and Agricultural Departmezts 


CHAPTER VIII : LEGISLATION. 
The principal legislation for 1954 was as flows :— 
PROCLAMATIONS. 
No. 3 Swaziland Excise Duties (Aerated Beverages and Swee::: 
suspending part of the excise duty on soft drinks. 
No. 8 Widows and Orphans (Amendment). 


No. 20 High Court; repealing Chapter 3 of the laws of Swazilan: 
and making provision for the establishment of High Co- 
of Swaziland, the appointment of Chief Justice arc 
Puisne Judge, and for the general consolidation an: 
amendment of the law on this subject. 


No. 28 General Interpretation (Further Amendment), amendir: 
the definition of “Administrative Officer”. 


No. 31 Subordinate Courts (Amendment); making = varic-s 
amendments to the Subordinate Courts Proclamation. 


No. 32 Contracts by Native Chiefs (Amendment) repealing seve-:. 
sections of the Contracts by Native Chiefs Proclamatic: 


No. 34 Registration and licensing of bicycles; amending a:: 
consolidating the law relative to registration and licens::: 
of bicycles. 


No. 36 Bremersdorp Township (Extension): extending the lim: 
of Bremersdorp Township to include Extensions Né:: 
and 2. 

No. 41 Pensions (Consolidation) Amendment; amending c‘~ 


ditions for granting of pensions. 


No. 43 African Schools; amending the penal clause of t. 
Native Schools Proclamation. 


No. 45 African labour; amending and consolidating the 1:* 


. 46 


. 62 


. 19 


2 


relating to the recruitment and employment of African 
workers. 


Electricity Supply (Mbabane) Loan; raising a ldan of 
Se sterling for the Mbabane Electricity Supply 
cheme. 


Opium and Habit-forming Drugs (Amendment); making 
various amendments to the principal law. 


Electricity Control (Amendment); amending Electricity 
Control Proclamation. 


Insurance; controlling insurance business in Swaziland. 


Immigration Regulations (Amendment); adding two 
further categories of prohibited immigrants. 


Income Tax (Rates and Amendment); fixing rates of 
Normal and Super Tax for the year 1954/55. 


Inquests: repealing Chapter 5 of the Laws of Swaziland, 
and amending and consolidating the law relating to the 
holding of inquests. 


Commissions’ Powers; regulating the method of taking 
evidence, and securing the attendance of witnesses before 
Commissions of Enquiry. 


Justice of the Peace; repealing Transvaal Ordinance 
No.19 of 1904. 


Motor Vehicle and Road Traffic (Amendment). 


Revenue licences (Further Amendment); adding further 
categories of commercial licences. 


Natural Resources (Amendment); amending the Natural 
Resources Proclamation. 


Repeal of Statutes; repealing certain statutes of the late 
South African Republic and of the late Transvaal Colony 
no longer required in the Territory. 


Court of Appeal; prescribing the jurisdiction, powers and 
authorities of the Court of Appeal within the Territory. 


African Labour (Amendment); amending an error in 
Proclamation No.45 of 1954. 


Subordinate Courts (Further amendment) amending the 
law concerning the constitution of Courts, and who may 
hold Courts in the Territory. 


siicH COMMISSIONER’S NOTICES. 


b. 


8 


Amendment of Urban Areas Regulations. 
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No. 17 Amendment of Schedule of Pensionable Posts. 


No. 31 Amendment to Inter-Territorial Telegram Tariffs. 


No. 32 Literature for the Blind, and Limits of Weight and 
Dimensions of Postal Articles. 


No. 39 Amendment of Prisons Regulations. , 
No. 65 Revised Postage Rates. - 
No. 68 Mbabane Water Supply Regulations. 


No. 77 Amending the Schedule to the Commissioners of Oaths 
Proclamation. 

No. 87 Amendment of Regulations for granting pensions etc. 

No. 93 Otlicial Celebration of Her Majesty’s Birthday, 1954. 

No. 95  ° Water Regulations Amendment. 

No. 104 Import Control Regulations. 


No. 105 Import Control Notice: textile piece goods. 

No. 108 Parcel Postage Rates. 

No. 120 Amendment of Schedule of Pensionable Posts. 

No. 128 Electricity Control Regulations. 

No. 159 Foreign Compensation Act. 

No. 163 Amendment to Subordinate Court Rules. : 

No. 167 Amendment of Motor Vehicle and Road Tratfe 
Regulations. 


No. 171 Maintenance Orders : Facilities for, Fnforcement: Jersey. 
No. 173 Regisicred Companies and Tariff of Premiums. 
GOVERNMENT NOTICES. = 

No. 7 Marking of cogs inoculated for rabies. 

Nos. 8&9 Areas infected with rabies. 

No. 14 Rabies—guard area. 

No. 19 Cotton growing regulations. 

No. 28 Dairies & Dairy Produce Regulations. 

No. 29 Protected Native Flora. 

No. 31 Controlled vrices : mealies and mealie products 
No. 33 Control of Milling charges. 

No. 40 Mealies—amendment of No.31. 

No. 44 Butter levy. 

No. 49 Price of certain types of cheese. 

No. 52 Rules governing African Schools. 


CHAPTER IX: JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


In criminal matters the High Court and Subordincte Courts ar 
governed by the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Proclamatic 
This Proclamation follows the criminal law in force in the Union ¢: 
South Africa. 


In civil matters, excent where native law and custom is invalved 
the Roman Dutch Common law in force in the Union of Sout? 
Africa is followed. 


This is so because in Swaziland, by the Swaziland Acministratic: 
Proclamation, 1907, the Roman Dutch Common law is declared to % 
in foree, except where repealed or altered by Proclamation by th 
High Commissioner, The Swaziland Courts of Law consist of + 
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1. High Court. 


The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in addition to 
any other jurisdiction conferred by the local law, possesses and 
exercises all the jurisdiction, power, and authorities vested in the 
Supreme Court of South Africa. 


Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is vested 
exclusively in the presiding Judge, he sits with four Assessors 
(two Administrative Officers and two Africans) who act in an 
advisory capacity. 


In practice all four Assessors sit in every criminal trial and in 
every criminal appeal. 


In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where only 
law, other than native law and custom, and not fact is involved. 
Where native law and custom is involved the Judge sits with all 
four Assessors or with two African Assessors only depending on the 
character of each particular case. 


A local Court of Appeal is about to be established. The necessary 
Order in Council and local Proclamation have been promulgated and 
will be brought into force early in 1955. 


2. Subordinate Courts of the First, 
Second and Third Class. 


In the six districts of the Territory there are Subordinate Courts 
of the First, Second and Third Class presided over by Administrative 
Officers. A recent amendment of the law permits Magistrates to be 
appointed also to preside in these Courts. Appeals lie from all these 
Subordinate Courts to the High Court. 


A. Criminal. 


(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of two 
years imprisonment with or without hard labour, or a fine 
up to one hundred pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, 
provided that the maximum imprisonment of two years is 
not exceeded. In certain cases and subject to certain safe- 
‘guards a whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes with a cane 
may be imposed. 


(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with 
or without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that 
the maximum sentence of one year is not exceeded. A whip- 
ping not exceeding eight strokes with a cane may be imposed 
in certain cases and subject to certain safeguards. 


(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with 
or without hard labour up to six months, or a fine not 
exceeding twenty-five pounds, or both imprisonment and 
fine, provided that the maximum sentence of six months is 
not exceeded. A third Class Court cannot impose a sentence 
of whipping. 


Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, rape, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or 
currency, except that the Attorney-General may remit a rape case 
for trial by a Subordinate Court. 
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B. Increased jurisdiction. 
Criminal 


The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, 
murder, sedition or an oifence relating to coinage or cutrency) toa 
Subordinate Court for trial with increased jurisdiction, alter th 
holding of a preparatory examination. When so remitted wih 
increased jurisdiction the powers of punishment are :- 


(a) First Ciass: Imprisonment up to four years; fine net 
exceeding two hundred pounds, 


(b) Second Ctass: Imprisonment up to two years; fine nct 
exceeding one hundred pounds. 

Note: There is no remittal to a Third Class Court and therefore ne 
increased jurisdiction for such a Court. 


C. Criminal Review 


In_criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the 
First Class are subject to review by the High Court when tre 
punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment or a fine 
exceeding fifty pounds. 

As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts they 
are also subject to review by the High Court when the punishi 
imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a fine exceeu’s 
twenty-five pounds. - 


D. Civil 


In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First Class have j 
diction in all actions where both parties are Africans, subiect tot 
right of such Courts to transfer cases to the Native Courts {c° 

aring, an d in all other actions where the claim or value of th: 
tter in dispute does not exceed five hundred pounds, and of t) 
Second Class where the matter in dispute does not exceed 
hundred and fifty pounds. Third Class Subordinate Courts hive 1 
civil jurisdiction. 


3. The Judisial Commissisner’s Court 


A Judicial Commissioner's Covrt was established by the 
Courts Frociimation No. 80 of 1 to hear criminal appea 
the digher Native Court of Appeal. Civil appeals fro a il. 
Netive Court of Appeal go direct to the Aish Court. 


4. Native Couris. 


In October 1951, warrants were issued for the establishment ¢i 
fonrteen Native Courts and one Higher Native Court of Appr! 
Those were the first courts to be established under the Natir 
Courts Proclamation of 1950. 


The constitution of the Native Courts is a President, paid frov 
the National Treasury a salary of £150 per annum. who sits with nd 
more than four , who are paid a sitting fee of 5s, p. 
The President of the cher Native Court of Appeal is paid 
annum. Each Court has a Scribe and three Messengers. 


The laws to be administered by the Courts are :- 


(a) The Native law and custom prevailing in te Territe? 
so far as it is not repugnant to natural justice or mores 
or inconsis tent with the provisions of any law in fore 
the Territory. 
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(b) The provisions of all orders or rules made by the Native 
Autnocity under the Swaziland Native Administration 
Proclamation. 


(c) The provisions of any law, the administration of which may 
be authorised by the Resident Commisvioner. 
Cass which are excluded from the ordina’ ry jurisdiction of 
Native Courts are :- 


(a) Cases in which a person is charged with an offence in con- 

sequence of which death is ailoged to have occurred, or 
ican is pmishable under any law with death or 
imprisonment for life; which latter provision covers 
treason, murder and raoe; 


(b) Cases in conaection with marriazse other than a marriage 
contracted u.der ov in accordance with Native law or 
custom exe>nt inso“ar as the case concerns the payment, 
return or disposal of dowry; 


(c) Cases relatinz to witchcraft, except with ‘the approval of 
the Judicial Commissioner; 


(d) Cases in which either party is not_a Native. 
The p.actice aid procedure of the Courts are regulated in 
accordance with Native iaw and custom and provision is made for 
tnis to be altered as necessary by oruer of the Paramount Cnief. 


7g of Native Courts are reviewable by 
of the Higher Native Court of Appeal being 
Juaicial Commissioner; amd provision exists in 
ves, for cuses to be transierred to a Subordinate 


Criminal 
rict O.fiezrs: t 
ved by the 
varteia eireumsti 
Court. 


The channel of appeal is from Native Court to Native Appeal 
rt, to ii Native Court of Appeal ana thence to the thoh 
Coart of Sw nd. 

During the year the Native Courts dealt with 4014 criminal and 
£97 civil cases, whiie cases deait with by the Native Court o: Anpcal 
numbered 30 criminal and 2v civil cases. ‘Lhe Hizher Native Court of 
Appeal dealt with 2 ¢ inal and 5 civil appea! 

‘there were 5 appeals in criminal and 9 in civil matters from the 
Hizher Native Court of Appeal to the High Court of Swaziland. 


Jecisiat and Legal Departments 
1 dudicial Department. 


This department is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also 
nef Justice of Basutoland and of the Bach aland Protectorate. He 

is resident at Maseru in Basutoland and hoids Sessions in Swaziland 
necessary. 
Under the Chief Justice there are the Registrar, High Court, and 
sjous Presiding G.iiecrs of the Subordinate Courts—that is the 
istrative Officers in their judicial capacity. 

Daring the year under review the loilowing. statistics are of 
interest:- 


(a) High Court. 


In criminal trials twenty-one persons were indicted of whom all 
were eighteen years or over. There were twenty-one charges against 
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those persons on which there were fifteen convictions and six 
acquittals; eleven of those convictions were for murder. 

Criminal review cases from Subordinate Courts totalled one 
hundred and nineteen. There were twelve criminal appeals of which 
eleven were dismissed and one was allowed. 

There were thirty-five civil cases of which twenty-seven were 
disposed of and eight were pending at the end of the year. 

Civil appeals from Subordinate Courts totalled four of which 
one was dismissed, one allowed, and two were pending at the end of 
the year. 


(b) Judical Commissioner’s Court. 


This Court has only been functioning for a short time and the 
Judicial Commissioner is mostly engaged in advising Native Courts. 
which have recently been re-organised under the Native Courts 
Proclamation No. 80 of 1950. 

There were no criminal appeals to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court in the year under review. 


(c) Subordinate Courts. 


In criminal cases 4,729 persons were tried of whom 306 were 
under eighteen years of age. There were convictions on 4,625 charges 
and acquittals on 237 charges. Most of the charges were in respect o* 
cffences (other than murder) against the person, stock theft, offences 
other than stock theft against property, liquor and drug offences. 

Including those vending at the end of 1953, and those registered 
in 1954, there were 571 civil cases of which 344 were heard. The reasen 
the remainder were not heard is because the parties did not set ther 
down for hearing. 


2. Legal Department. 
There is at present no separate Legal Department in Swa 


and the officer performing the work of Legal Secretary is also the 
Registrar of the High Court. 
Police. 

The maintenance of law and order in the Territory is vested in 
the Central Government Police Force. There is no Native authority 
Police Force. 

The strength of the Swaziland Police in 1954 comprised 
European Senior Officers, 19 European Subordinate Officers and 1% 
Africans. 

The Force is commanded by a Commissioner of Police with Head 
quarters at Mbabane. A Deputy Commissioner is stationed at Mbab= 
ne, where, in addition to deputizing for the Commissioner, he is i 
command of the Mbabane District. Each of the remaining five distri 
within the Territory is under the command of a Superintendent 
Police. In addition to six Police Stations situated at the District Head 
quarters, there are a further fourteen Police Stations in the Terr 
tory of which seven are commanded by European Subordinat 
Officers and seven by Africans. 

Senior Oijicers are normally promoted from the subordinat: 
European ranks of the High Commission Territories. 

The field of recruitment for European subordinate rvnks is eith: 
the Territory itself or the Union of South Africa. Rec-uits into th 
African ranks are confined to Africans of the Territory. 

_Kuropean membcrs of the Force receive initial Police training si 
training in-titutions in neizhbouring Territories. Africans are traine: 
at Police H-adquarters in Mbabane. 
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There were no major developments during the year affecting the 
Police Force. 


Amongst other Police activities during the year, 19,946 patrols 
were carried out by members of the Force, the total mileage covered 
by these patrols being 511,032. 


In addition to normal Police duties, ihe Swaziland Police is 
responsible for manning the Customs and Immigration Post at Mhlu- 
meni, on the Swaziland-Mocambique border. There are no military 
Forces in Swaziland, the Police Force carrying out such ceremonial 
duties as are normally performed by Military Forces. During the year 
Police Headquarters took over the issue and control of passports from 
the Secretariat. 


Mr. I. H. E. J. Stourton, C.M.G., O.B.E., Deputy Inspector General 
of Colonial Police Forces, inspected the Force during the year. 


The Commissioner of Police attended a conference of Com- 
nissioners of Colonial Police Forces in the United Kingdom. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police attend a Senior Officers’ 
sourse at the Police College, Ryton-on-Dunsmore. 


Four African details were commended for conspicuous acts of 
‘juty during the year. 


Crime. 


9261 cases were reported or known to the Police during the year, 
‘epresenting an increase of 168 over last year’s figures. Of these 707 
vere closed as unsolved, giving a percentage of 7.63 as against 4.5% 
or the previous year. This is the highest percentage of unsolved crime 
or a great many years. The more serious types of crime nearly all 
how an increase, while Tax Cases and Miscellaneous Minor Offences 
how a large decrease. This is natural with the Territory rapidly 
‘eveloping. 


Figures of cases reported and unsolved over the past five years 
re shown hereunder :— 


Year Cases Reported Unsolved Percentage 
1950 7250 137 1.88 
1951 8073 153 1.89 
1952 8778 179 5 2.03 
1953 9093 409 4.50 
1954 9261 107 7.63 


Attached to this report are: 


(i) Appendix VI, showing cases reported or known to the Police, 
classified under the main headings of crimes and offences, 
showing their ultimate disposal. 


(ii) Appendix VII, showing persons proceeded against in Sum- 
mary Courts for crimes and offences. 


< (iii) Appendix VIII, showing Juveniles (under 19) proceeded 
against. 


. There was no marked variation in the various Crimes and 
fences reported or known to the Police as compared with previous 
- ears, 
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Prisons. 


The principal prisons are at Mbabane, Hlatikulu and Bremers- 
dorp and smaller prisons at Goedgegun, Stegi, Mankaiana and Piges 
Peak and lock-ups at a number of Police Posts. The Central Prison 
is at Mbabane, to which all long term prisoners, recidivists and 
criminal lunatics are removed. 


There is no separate Prison Department in Swaziland and pal 
administration is the responsibility of District Commissioners. The 
Prisons staff consists of 2 European Gaolers, 1 part time European 
Gaoler, 5 African gaolers, 6 Technical Instructors, 37 Warders, 7 
Wardresses and 1 Female Mental Attendant. 


The average daily prison population for all prisons was 383 while 
the total number of prisoners received during the year was 3,335. 


Prison displine during the year was on the whole good and 
there was an decrease in the number of escapes. These amounted to 
27 of whom 21 were recaptured. 


At the four larger prisons,’ classes in elementary education are 
held and instruction is also given in building by six Building 
Instructors. The general state of health of prisoners during the year 
was good. 


Prisons are inspected regularly by District Commissioners and 
their staff, as well as by Prison Visiting Committees. These committees 
generally include one male European, one woman, and one African 
member, and are presided over by a Government official. They mzke 
a real contribution to the smooth and efficient running of the prisons. 


Prisoners are employed on various types of public works such as 
road making, grass cutting, preparing sites for Government buildinss 
and carrying out running maintenance on the prison buildings. 

Every prisoner serving a sentence exceeding one month is allowed 
an ordinary earned remission of one third of his sentence, provided 
the sentence is not thereby reduced to less than one month. A 


conviction for breach of discipline or other irregularity may lead to a 
less of remission. 


Provision exists for a prisoner sentenced to a term of imprisonmen: 
not exceeding six months, or sentenced for non-payment of a fine o! 
£5 or under, to be employed on public works extra-murally. Such a 
prisoner lives at home and is only subject to prison discipline during 
his daily working hours. 


Full details regarding prisons can be found in the Swaziland 
Prison Report for 1954. : 

CHAPTER 10. PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS. 
Public Utilities: Electricity. 

(a) Mbabane Electricity Supply. 


The installed capacity at the end of the year vras 220 KVA 
generated by 2 National Diesel sets; one of 73 K.V.A. and 
one of 145 K.V.A. capacity. 


Extensions have been authorised and it was hoped to 
have the new station containing two 30 inch Pelton whees 
each developing 360 OHP direct coupled to 250 K.VA 


(b) 
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alternators (500 K.V.A. total) in operation during 1954. 
Owing to construction difficulties this station is not anti- 
pated to be in operation before the middle of 1955. The 
extensions are estimated to cost £40,000. 


The following details apply to the Mbabane Supply;— 


Capacity of installed plant 220 K.V.A. 
Number oi consumers: 173 domestic, 57 industrial 
Annual output: 413,500 units. 
Voitage: 3,300 and 

p 440/250 
Type of supply: A.C. single and three phase. 
frequency: dU cycles per second. 


Tariff: Single phase:- 10/- per month per each 5 amp 
installation basic, plus 3d. per unit tor the first 80 units and 
2d. per unit thereafter. 


Three phase 15/- per month for each 5 amp installation basic, 
plus 3d-e per unit for the first 40 units and 14 per unit 
thereatter. 


Bremersdorp Electricity Supply. 


Power is supplied to Bremersdorp by the Swaziland 
Power Company. Power is generated at a hydro-electric 
station on the Little Usutu River. 


Capacity of installed plant 300. K.V.A. 
Number of consumers: 250 approx. 
Voitage: 220/380. 
Type of supply 50 cycles per second. 


‘arifl: 43 per unit for the first 100 units 
3d per unit thereafter. A special rate is laid down for large 
consumers. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: WATER SUPPLIES. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Mbabane. 

The new water scheme has now been completed and 
handed over to the Government. A number of houses have 
been connected and metered to the new supply. It is 
anticipated that all houses, Government offices and in- 
staliations will be connected by the end of February 1955, 
when the supply from the old water furrow will be 
discoutinuea. 

Bremersdorp. 

No further progress has yet been made in the provision 
on an extensive scneme to ensure an adequate suppry. 
Stegi. 


Work has been completed on the construction of a dam 
and pumping station. The new scheme is now in operation 
and has already relieved the water shortage considerably. 


Hilatikulu. 
It is considered that the present supply is reasonably 
adequate for the demand. 
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(e) Goedgegun. 


Prices are being obtained for a new engine and pur 
to improve the town supply. At present there is no automat: 
system of water purification but it is anticipated that treat- 
ment will be provided in the near future. 


(f) Pigg’s Peak. 


The supply has been improved by the provision o 
additional] resevoir capacity and pumping plant. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
(a) Building Branch. 


In addition to the housing mentioned elsewhere. thé 
following buildings were completed during the year;— 
(I) New Administrative offices at Bremersdorp. 
(II) New Post Office at Bremersdorp. 
(TIT) New Police Offices at Mbabane. 
(IV) New Mechanical Workshops for P.W.D. Mbabane c‘ 
8,000 square feet floor space. 
(V) New Science Laboratory at Goedgegun. 
The following buildings are under construction;— 
New Court House and District Commissioner's offices 
at Mbabane. 
New Abattoir at Mbabane and extensions to tt: 
Abattoir in Bremersdorp. 
New T.B. Wards at Hlatikulu. 


(b) Roads Branch. 


The realignment of the road between Kubuta and Hla:- 
kulu has been completed. 

The new road to serve the Barytes Mine is complete. 

The new road from Rocklands near Pigg’s Peak to th: 
Horo Gate is under construction. 

The Department has constructed 475 feet of concre: 
bridging over rivers along main routes. 


(c) Mechanical Branch. 


This branch maintains all Government plant and trar: 
port. As at 3lst March 1954 there were 135 vehicles on chat? 
and 92 major items of construction plant. The branch ¢ 
work to the value of £16,252 during the financial year end-. 
31st March, 1954. 


(d) Hydrographic Survey. 


Three of a series of weirs have been constructed / 
gauging the flows of rivers. Additional funds have been mm: 
available to establish similar gauging stations for 0%: 
important rivers in the Territory. 


CHAPTER XI: COMMUNICATIONS. 


There is no Railway and no river or lake transport in the terri‘:”: 
Roads. The Territory has about 697 miles of trunk and main rc:2 
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and 443 miles of branch roads. All these are dirt roads. Work is in 
hand improving them by gravelling and installation of properly 
designed drainage. 


Air. There are no regular air services within the Territory, nor is 
Swaziland connected with any international air route. Landing fields 
are in use at Stegi and Big Bend in the Stegi District, Gollel in the 
Hlatikulu District, and Malkerns in the Mbabane District, suitable for 
use By light aircraft only. No facilities are available for commercial 
aircraft. 


Posts And Telegraphs. 
This department was transferred from the control of the Union 
Postmaster-General to Swaziland Administration with effect from 1st 
January, 1954. 


Mails are conveyed by the Road Motor Service of the South African 
Railways and Harbours. 


There are thirty-one post offices and agencies in Swaziland at 
eleven of which money order and savings bank business may be 
transacted. 


A large number of residents in the south are served by means of 
private bags which are made up at Piet Retief and Gollel. 


Considerable progress has been made with the establishment of 
new telephone trunk links, rural party lines and the provision of 
exchange connections. The number of telephones installed in Swazi- 
land increased by 24% during 1954. 


It is proposed to install automatic telephone exchange in Mbabane 
end Bremersdorp and to provide direct inter-dialling facilities between 
the two systems. 


The establishment of several V.H.F. radio links between the 
major centres is under consideration. 
The main outlets from Swaziland are:— 


To Ermelo rot Three outlets 
Barberton _ One outlet 
Piet Retief _ Two outlets 
Golela _ One outlet 
Lourenco Marques — One outlet 


Morse code telegraph circuits are in operation between Johannes- 
surg and major Swaziland offices and telegrams are transmitted by 
ielephone from agencies and sub-offices to Head Offices. 


The establishment of two teleprinter circuits between Bremers- 
jorp-Johannesburg and Mbabane-Johannesburg is under consideration. 
CHAPTER Xil: PRESS, FILMS AND GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION SERVICES. 

Press, 


Two weekly newspavers are published in the Territory namely 
“The Times of Swaziland” and “Izwi lama Swazi” (The Voice of the 
Swazi). 
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Films. 


Seven schools have their own 16 m.m. projectors and make use 
of films obtainable from libraries in the Union of South Africa. Two 
portable units are operated by the Education Department. Extensive 
use is made of films provided by the United Kingdom Information 
Oilice. 


There are six commercial cinemas in Swaziland, one each a 
Havelock Mine, Piggs Peak, Mbabane and Goedgegun, and two 2 
Bremersdorp. 


Information Services. 


Attached to the Secretariat, the Public Relations Officer was 
throughout the year, in close touch with the Native Authority; the 
European Advisory Council and other public bodies in Swaziland 
whose work is associated with public relations. Similar contacts were 
maintaned and developed with organisations such as :- The South 
African Institute of Race Relations; the African Music Society and 
the Bantu Press Ltd. 


Information of varied nature was supplied in response t¢ 
enquiries received from the United Kingdom, South Africa and 
elsewhere in the Commonwedlth. A majority of the requests was for 
factual information, generally of an historical or sociological tvpe. 
relating to Swaziland and sought by Universities, journalists 
authors, librarians, curators of museums and prospective settlers. With 
the help of the Secretariat library it was generally possible to supp'y 
the desired information or to inform the inquirers where it coul< 
be obtained. 


On several occasions it was a privilege to assist journalists 
visiting Swaziland in connection with special assignments of wo 

During August the United Kingdom Information Officer. Johe™ 
nesburg visited Swaziland and arranged with the Principal Educat:cn 
Officer and Public Relations Officer for the supply of “informatica 
literature from his office and its distribution by the local Department 
ot Education to Government Offices, Public Bodies, Schools, Missions. 
Clubs, and Libraries. 


The most popular feature of this literature apart from 
photographs were, “British News”; “Commentary from Britain” and 
the profusely illustrated magazine “Today”. This last mentione: 
publication by means of special arrangements made by the Principéi 
Education Officer was distributed from his office with its readirs 
matter and title printed in the local languages—Zulu and Swazi. 


CHAPTER XIII: LOCAL FORCES 


Apart from the Police Force, which is semi-military ® 
character, there are no military forces in the Territory. Rifle Club 
exist in the Territory, the members of which are bound, under th: 
legislation controlling Rifle Clubs, to make themselves available fer 
service as Special Constables in the Police Force in times ¢- 
emergency or anticipated emergency. Membership of Fifle Clubs § 
purely voluntary and confined to European male residents of th 
Territory between the ages of 17 and 65, provided that the upper ag 


limit in specific cases may be extended by the Resident Com 
mi on 
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Each Rifle Club is commanded by a Commandant, elected by 
members, whose appointment is subject to approval by the Resident 
Commissioner. _Commandants are responsible for the internal 
organisation and discipline of Rifle Clubs. Training is confined to 
firing practice on ranges. 


CHAPTER XIV: GENERAL. 


A Language Board was established during 1953 to advise the 
Resident Commissioner in all matters pertaining to the Swazi 
language which, although similar to Zulu, is characterised by 
pronounced phonetic and syntactical differences. There is as yet no 
recognised orthography for Swazi and up to the present the Zulu 
language has been taught in schools and generally used for official 
purposes. There is little doubt that for lack of authoritative 
guidance the: Swazi language has drifted from the standards of 
twenty or thirty years ago, and the establishment of a board of 
experts to advise on steps to be taken for the preservation and 
standardisation of the language has been welcomed by the Swazi 
people themselves. 


PART 111 
CHAPTER I: GEOGRAPHY 


Descriptive Geography. 


Swaziland with its area of 6,704 square miles lies to the east of 
the Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa, which bounds 
it on the North, West and South. On the Lastern side it is bordered 
by Portuguese East Airica and a part of Natal. The maximum 
distance from North to South is approximately 120 miles and from 
West to East about 90. 


Travelling the Territory from Western to Eastern border one 
Passes successively through three well defined longitudinal regions 
of more or less equal breadth. The first, a spur of the Drakensburg 
Range, is an area of mouniainous high veld with an average altitude 
of 2,5U9 feet and having as highest points the summits of Mlembe 
(6,122 feet) and Ingwenya (6,002 ft) mountains. The broken and 
Tugged nature o: the terrain split by numerous river gorges has 
scenic beauty but oiten the steep boulder strewn slopes of the 
granite capped hiils militate against extensive and permanent 
Cuitivation. dhe natural pasturage, too, is not of suliciently high 
Nutritive value, especially during the winter months, to maintain 
eatile in good conaition or for dairying purposes. It is, however, a 
good area tor the winter grazing of shecp and also for atlorestation. 
As will be seen by reference to that section of this report which 

- refers to the work of the Geological Survey Department the area has 
considerable mineral deposits and near the Mlembe mountain in the 
Pigg’s Peak District is the well known Havelock Asbestos Mine, one 

_ Of the largest producers of asbestos in the Commonwealth. 


Set among picturesque mountains and hills Mbabane, the 
. country’s capital with a population of about 800 Europeans and 
~ 2,000 Africans is situated on the eastern edge of the region of 
- Mountainous highveld and overlooks to the East the second of the 
* well defined regions running from north to south through the 
“territory. With an average altitude of some 2,000 feet, it is known 
‘locally as the Middleveld. It is an area of wide rolling grasslands 
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intersected by a number of rivers of considerable size flowing in a 
easterly direction from the highveld, where, fed by innumeratk 
tributary streams, they have gradually broadened out their valley. 
Generally speaking the region affords ample opportunity for mixed 
farming and dairying as well as for growing various kinds of sub 
tropical crops such as citrus, pineapples, bananas, cotton, rice, nus 
and oil-seed with, where needed, the aid of irrigation. Centr 
situated in this area is the township of Bremersdorp (populatic: 
approximately 800 Europeans) and a little less than 50 miles iné 
straight line to the south lies the town of Goedgegun, the centre of: 
tobacco growing industry, as well as an area of considerable mixe 
farming. 


The third well defined region is the Lowveld, with an altitude 
that ranges from 500 to 1,500 teet. On its eastern border is the piate:. 
of the Lubombo mountains traversed by the gorges of the Ingwe 
vuma, Usutu and Black Mbuluzi Rivers. 


Immediately west of this plateau, on which is situated the sz 
border township of Stegi with a European population a little o 
150 Europeans, the ground falls abruptly in rocky cliffs to th 
Lubombo flats, the only considerable area fairly level ground in th 
ferriuory ana averaging avout duU Leet aoove sea level.  1ts So! 
highly fertile, with savannah type vegetation and grass of 
feeding value. The rainfall is, however, low and in most years pc 
distributed. Westwards, these flats rise by a series of low ride: 
the Middleveld. In the North Lastern portion of this area is “ow 
land Irrigation Scheme”, a large scale undertaking of the Co.9:. 
Development Corporation using water drawn from the Komati and 
Black Mbuluzi rivers. 


Swaziland Rivers and River Systems. 


Fed by countless streams, the Mlumati, Komati, Little Usvt? 
Great Usutu, Ingwempisi and the Assegai Rivers traverse 
Western Highlands and flowing in an easterly, or in the instance: 
the Mlumati and Komati in a north easterly direction, make &\ 
land one of the best watered areas in South Africa. Of these rm 
the Great Usutu, with its source but a short distance from the é 
border of the Transvaal and only a few miles from that of the \ 
River, is the most important and carries the greatest voiume © 
water. On its journey through the highveld it flows through 
pine-planted lands of the Colonial Development Corporations 
Usutu Forests and then descends, not too abruptly, ' 
the Middleveld area where at Malkerns, shortly atter entering thY 
region, its waters are being utilized by an irrigation compat. 
From here the river valley broadens considerably and when i 
reaches Sipofaneni in the Lowveld, where there are hot mine 
springs, and after receiving the tributary waters of the Little Usvtu 
and the Assegai, both rivers of considerable size, it is well entitled 
its name of the “Great Usutu.” Through the Lowveld areas |: 
continues its course eastwards with the Mhlatuzana, Mhlatuze at 
Mzimpotu rivers as tributaries and at the “Big Bend” its waters a 
again used for an irrigation project of considera-'e size. 
few miles further on it flows along a deep gorge it has ca:ved through 
the Lubombo Mountains, and enters Portuguese East Africa, whet 
after its junction with the Pongolo River it is known as the Mapulé 
and eventually discharges its water into Delagoa Bay. 
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The two other main river systems of Swaziland are those of the 
Black Mbuluzi and the Komati rivers in the northern part of the 
:ountry. Although dwarfed by the Great Usutu, which is believed to 
aave an annual flow of water greater in volume than that of any 
other river in Africa south of the Zambezi, both rivers are of con- 
siderable magnitude and importance in connection with the develop- 
ment of large scale irrigation. 


In the south-east of the country and flowing through a fertile but 
particularly arid portion of the lowveld is the Ingwavuma river. It is 
not really perennial as its flow practically ceases in some years, but 
its potentialities are great and every effort is being made to increase 
its flow by attention to water conservation, improved ‘agricultural 
practices, and the combatting of soil erosion in its catchment area. A 
Hydrographic Survey of the Territory is now being undertaken with 
the help of a grant from the Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 


Ciimate. 


The Highveld zone has a temperate climate of Mediterranean 
type and during winter months frosts occur, while that of the 
Middleveld area is sub-tropical and free of winter frosts except 
occasionally along river banks. In the Lowveld, or bushveld, the 
general climatic condition can be described as almost tropical except 
that the rainfall is somewhat low and tends to be patchy and con- 
centrated in a few violent storms. 


Meteorological records are taken by official and private observers 
throughout the Territory and are collected by the Agricultural 
Department in conjunction with the Meteorological Division of the 
Department of Transport of the Union of South Africa, which provides 
equipment and includes the summarised observations in its records 
covering Southern Africa. It is only at the main centres of population, 
e.g. administrative district headquarters, that maximum and minimum 
air temperatures, wet and dry bulb temperatures and similar records 
are made; rainfall records only are taken at the great majority of 
stations. The Bremersdorp station reports twice daily by coded 
telegram to the Weather Beureau in Pretoria. 


The following is a summary of a representative selection of 
records for 1954:— 


Air temperature °C. 


Rainfall No. of Actual Actual Mean Mean 
Ins. Mm. Days Max. Min Max Min. 
Havelock Mine 83.75 21250 133 29.4 75 22.2 11.6 
Pigg’s Peak 39.83 10115 100 31.1 75 23.2 12.0 
Hlatikulu 44.69 11350 93 28.5 76 20.9 118 
Mbabane 49.65 12610 114 29.1 6.1 21.5 10.5 
 Middleveld 

Mankaiana 40.23 10216 81 = = = = 
Bremersdorp 44.23 11233 123 33.8 10.0 26.2 13.7 
Stegi 43.76 11116 84 34.2 10.0 27.1 13.5 
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Lowveld 

Mpisi 26.50 6727 79 34.5 88 265 13 
Wisselrode 22.70 5763 66 36.4 10.5 292 161 
Gollel 30.92 7851 63 36.0 11.2 282 «162 


Flora and Fauna. 


Swaziland has a rich natural flora which includes not only mazar 
beautiful types of wild flowers and flowering shrubs but also se 
rare species of cycads, aloes, ferns and lilies, some of which are 20: 
found outside the territory. In many mountain kioofs and aiso in th 
bushveld grow a variety of indigenous trees some’ of which supply 
the Swazi with wood suitable for the fashioning of various utens:s 
and furniture and also for weapons. One indigenous tree is 0 
considerable commercial value in South Africa. Known to the Swat 
as “Mvantgatsi” (Pterocarpus angolensis) the name “Kiaat” is 
generally applied to it by the timber trade. It is of hardwood tyr 
and furniture made from it at the Mbabane Trades School is to b& 
‘ound in many government offices and houses. 


Bird life is in general profuse throughout the territory and game 
such as koodoo, wildebeeste, zebra, waterbuck, impala and duiker 
roam the Lowveld whilst some of the smaller forms of antelope are 
also encountered in other parts of the country. Crocodiles still infest 
the lower and middle reaches of the big rivers and fish such 4 
bream, yellow and tiger fish, all occur fairly plentifully in most 
rivers and’ streams. Both flora and fauna are protected by 
Proclamations which have recently been revised. 


CHAPTER II: HISTORY 


In the sixteenth century, by traditional account. the ma" 
Bantu tribes were advancing southwards down the coast of what 5 
now Portuguese East Africa and among them was a Chief, on 
Diamini of Embo-Nguni stock. As they moved forward thy 
eee for various reason to form the present tribes of South 

irica. 


In about the year 1750 Ngwane III, a descendant of D!ami! 
broke away from the main body of Bantu then on the coast and wrth 
his few followers moved over the Lubombo range and settled in 
Fshiselweni area between the Pongola and the Great Usutu Rive 
His people became known as Akaka-Newane, that is the people ‘i 
Newane, and the land they occupied as Ka-Ngwane, the land oi 
Ngwane. 


Ngwane died in 1780 and was succeeded by his son Ndvungunyé 
who established his kraal at Eshiselweni. 


The next ruler after the death in 1815 of the Swazi King was bé 
son Sobhuza I. who was better known as Somhlolo. It was during h* 
reitn that the Swazi nation greatly increared its power. Sobhuza we 
a warrior and he organised his followers into an army wht? 
systematically attacked and absorbed all weaker tribes within reach. 
They were however unablo to match their strength wit) that of t 
powerful Zulus to the south so Sobhuza with all his followers mov 
northwards and established himself at Elanceni near the Usutshwati 
River not far from the present Queen Mother’s kraal of Lobamb 
This area was already occupied by small tribes or clans of Bape! 


me te hoes Co en a See aes ok io | 
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origin whom the Swazis named the Abesuthu. They offered little 
resistance and were rapidly absorbed. 


In 1826 the Zulus attacked the Swazis who were forced to flee to 
caves in the Mdimba hills and it was only in 1836 at Lubuya that 
they dared to meet the Zulus in open combat. 


It was during that same year that Sobhuza died and was 
succeeded by Mswati II, who because of the Zulu raids moved 
turther north and established himself at Hoho between the Ntinti- 
nyane and Lumati Rivers in the present Pigs’s Peak District. Like 
his father he was also a warrior and with his well trained regiments, 
organised on the Zuiu system, attacked all tribes to the east and west 
ana to the north beyond Lydenburg. It is said that it was at this 
tume that they became known as Swazi alter the name of their ruler. 


The Swazis were, however, still menaced by marauding Zulu 
Impis from time to time. The Zulus however never settled in the 
cuiatry but satisfied tnemselves with the cattle and other booty they 
calected on their raids. 


After his defeat by his brother Mpande, who was helped by the 
Boers, tue Zulu Cniei Dingane tied to the Nyawo area on the Lubo- 
moo range on the southern border of Swaziland where he was killed 
by a party of Swazi warviors. The Zulu raids into the country 
lacreased alter tnis aad tinaily Mswati sent a deputation to Sir 
Theophilus Snepstone, the british Agent General in Natal through 
wnose good oices amicable relations were established once and tor 
all between the two tribes. 


It was during this reign that the Voortrekkers settled in the 
Lydenburg District and that the first Europeans came to Swaziland 
to settle. 


In 1844 Rev. James Allison of the Wesleyan Mission, with Mswati's 
permission established himself at Mahamva. He also granted a 
hunting concession over 1,000 square miles of land in Soutnern 
Swaziland to Conraad Vermaak. 


In 1846 Mswati signed a treaty with Commandant Potgicter in 
which he ceded to the Lydenburg Repubiic jor 100 head of cattle 
whatever rights he had to all land norta of the Crocodile River. 


By this time the Swazi occupicd territory up to Barberton in the 
north and extenuing towards Carolina and Ermelo in the West, while 
ws tribes in the Lydenburg District also paid tribute to the Swazi 

ing. 


In 1858 Mswati died and his heir, his 7 year old son Ludvongza 
was poisoned before he became old enough to reign, and it was not 
until July 1875 that Mswati’s mother Tandile, pointed out her 17 year 
vid grandson Mbandzeni as the person selected to be king. He 
became Dlamini IV and established his kraal at Embekelweni and 
his administrative headquarters at Nkanini under the Mdimba 
mountains. 


In 1879 the Swazis assisted the British in the war against Sikuku- 
ku but they took no part in the Zulu war. 


During the eighteen eighties the King, Mbandzeni, in return for 
money and other payments, granted concessions to Europeans for 
varying periods. Every conceivable right was granted away not only 
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to land, minerals, grazing and timber but also rights to exemption: 
from taxes, to railways, telegraphs, mining patents, collection ¢i 
King's revenue and trading. All unallotted land and minerals als 
formed the subject of concessions. 


Mbandzeni died in 1889 and in 1894 Bunu, also known as Mahle 
kohlo, oilicially became King with the name of Ngwane IV with hs 
headquarters at Ezaleni and his administrative capital at Zomb2d: 
He died in December, 1399 and it was during this year his heir, the 
present Paramount Chief, Sobhuza II, was born. The governme..t 
the Swazis during Sobhuza’s minority was undertaken by the Ch 
Regent, his grandmother, Labotsibeni. She was a wise chief and ac 
valuable work for her people and country and her relations with the 
Administration were always of a friendly nature. She died in 1925. 


In 1921 the Chief Regent handed over her duties to Sobhuza whe 
was duly installed as Paramount Chief of Swaziland. 


Sobhuza II, C.B.E., is 56 years of age and was educated at Zombo 
de in Swaziland and at Lovedale in the Cape Province. He has his 
headquarters at Lobamba and his administrative centre a 
Lozithehlezi. 


In 1888 a charter of self-government was granted to the 
Europeans in the country and two years later under a Conventicn 
between Her Majesty's Government and the South African Repabi: 
a provisional Government, consisting of representatives of the two 
Powers and a representative of the Swazis, was set up with the cor- 
sent of the latter. Power to appoint a Government Secretary, aa 
Attorney General and other olficials was given, and a Court was 
established which adjudicated on the initial validity of all concessions 
sranted by Mbandzeni, which with few exceptions, were confirmed. 


In accordance with the pledges given to the Government of the 
South African Republic, the provisional Administration came to ar 
end three years later, when the British Government signed a fresh 
Convention permitting the South African Republic to acquire from 
the Regent and her Council an Organic Proclamation conferring on 
the Republic rights of jurisdiction, legistation and administrat:o2 
withovt incorporation in the Republic. The Swazis refused to 
the Proclamation which had been drafted for them, but its provisions 
with some of those in the 1893 Convention, were embodied in the final 
Convention of 1894, under which the South African Republic 
exercised powers of protection, legislation, jurisdiction and adminis 
tration in Swaziland, subject to the limitations of the Convention. 


On the conquest of the Transvaal, all the riehts and vowers of 
the South African Republic passed to His Majesty, and, on the 
cessation of hostilities, a British Special Commissioner, with a smaii 
force of South African Constabulary was sent into the country and 
a provisional Administration was established. An Order-in-Council 
under the Foreign Juridiction Act was issued in June, 1903 providing 
that the Governor of the Transvaal should administer Swaziland, and 
conferring on him the right to legislate by Proclamation. 


In accordance with the powers granted to him, the Governor o! 
the Transvaal issued a Proclamation in 1904 providing for adminis 
tration and for dealing with the question of concessions. The laws 
of the Transvaal in force at the date of the Proclamation were applied 


THE NEW POLICE HEAD QUARTERS, MBABANE 
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QS LES ero 


HIGH COURT AND D.C.’S OFFICE, MBABANE 
COMPLETED 1955 


EUROPEAN HOUSE BUILT ENTIRELY BY SWAZI LABOUR 
TRAINED IN THE TRADE SCHOCL, MBABANE 


BIG BEND BRIDGE, GREAT USUTU RIVER 
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>» Swaziland mutatis mutandis. Courts were established with the 


ight ‘of appeal to the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, and an 
ppeal was allowed from the decisions of the chiefs in civil matters 
» the Court of the Resident Magistrate. 


The chiefs were otherwise confirmed in their civil jurisdiction 
ver Natives subject to the exclusion of usages incompatible with the 
ue exercise of His Majesty’s power and jurisdiction, or clearly 
ijurious to the welfare of the Natives, but were excluded from 
riminal jurisdiction. 


The Commission constituted under the Proclamation of 1904 to 
leal with the concessions examined those granting exclusive rights, 
‘xcept exclusive rights to land and minerals, with a view to their 
‘xpropriation at their value prior to the commencement of the Boer 
Var. The Commission reported in 1906, and the Concessions, the 
-ubject of its report were, with few exceptions, expropriated. The 
Sommission subsequently dealt with the question of boundaries of 
and, mineral ana grazing concesssions, and the general survey of 
hese concessions necessary to determine the conflicting rights was 
also completed. Under the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 
{907, land and grazing concessions suffered a deduction of one-third 
of their area for the sole and exclusive use and occupation of the 
Swazis, and the remaining two-thirds were freed from occupation 
subject to the provision that for five years from the Ist July, 1909, 
no Natives actually resident on such land could be compelled to move 
therefrom, but after that period they could only continue to occupy 
such land on terms to be agreed upon between themselves and the 
concessionaires, these agreements being subject to confirmation by 
the Resident Commissioner. Proclamation No. 24 of 1913 provided 
simple and effective machinery for the removal of Natives from con- 
ccssioas alter the five-year period had elapsed but, in fact, no large 
scale movement of Natives from the concessions took place. Those 

why wished to move did so voluntarily while the remainder made 
sterms with the concessionaires and remained on the farms. 


From 1914, when the landowner acquired full right to the land, 
sagriculture on European holdings developed. Two larze cotton 
Plantations attracted British capital, and a non-prorit making 
company, fostered by the Government, took over a considerable 
tract of country for the purpose of establishing selected kuropean 
settlers a3 agriculturalists. The tobacco growing industry was en- 
ycourased and considerable sums of British capital were invested in 
Athe resuscitation af mining. Unfortunately the Great War, with its 
{aftermath of financial stringencies, seriously limited the expansion of 
Pioneer efforts in a new country. It was not until the visit of the Rt. 
Honourable L. S. Amery in 1927 that amenities, very essential for 
development, were provided from a vote of £60,000 granted by the 
{Pominions Oilice, and from that date progress on European land 
jhas been marked. 


Since the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 1907, fairly 
(substantial areas have been purchased by the Swazi Nation, and some 
small farms by individual Africans. In addition, land has been pur- 
chased by the Native Land Settlement Scheme to which has been 
«added certain Crown Land. At the end of 1953 slightly more than 
m balf of Swaziland was available for African occupation. 


. The Native Areas are distributed in thirty-five separate blocks 
Scattered over the Territory, and the result is a patchwork of land in 
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European and African occupation, while the Native Land Settle 
Areas are for most part adjacent to the pre-existing Native A: 
This interspersion of European and African Areas, which res 
from the Grey-Coryndon sub-division of the country in 1909, 
it has increased the difficulties of administering the Swazis, and p 
viding social services for them, has had the beneficial etfect 
increasing the understanding between the European and A! 
races in a territory where their destinies are inextricably ass: 
and has also accomplished much to encourage the imitative ch 
of the African by influencing him to adopt improvements in ho: 
in the fertilising of his fields, and in his agricultural meth 
generally. 


Mineral rights in Swaziland are held separately from the suri 
rights and in some cases the former are prior-dated to the 
and in others later-dated. The result has been that machinery, 
unsatisfactory in many respects, has had to be devised to ratio: 
as far as possible the extremely complicated and _ intricate 
lapping rights. It is hoped, however, that in the fairly near fut 
commission will be appointed to revise and simplify the mine 
laws. A_ significant development was the promulgation of 
Ancillary Rights Proclamation of 1950 which empowers the Resid 
Commissioner to cancel ancillary rights in certain cases, and ti: 
power has already been exercised in a case where the possession ¢: 
ancillary rights by the owner of a mineral concession was ho 
up much needed development of surface rights. 


ace 


jet 


Considerable areas of land in the Territory are owned ¢ 
Europeans resident in the Union of South Africa, some of whom r. 
little use of the land except for winter grazing for their sheep. 


ment Corporation in 1949 of large scale forestry project in 
highveld of the West of the Territory. It is worthy of note that 
will be the largest single block of man-made forest in the world. 


During the 1939/45 War a total of 3,836 Swazis served in ‘h 
African Pioneer Corps with considerable distinction in the M 
East, the Mediterranean and the Italian theatres. They were m 
recruited in accordance with the traditional Swazi military systez 


CHAPTER III: ADMINISTRATION 


By an Order-in-Council, dated 1st December, 19C¢, the contre! 
Swaziland was transferred from the Governor of the Transvaa 
the High Commissioner for Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectcr: 
and Swaziiand. The High Commissioner issued a Proclamation 
March 1907, providing for the appointment of a Resident Cc 
missioner, a Government Secretary and District Commissioner, <1 
the establishment of a Police Force. 


The Resident Commissioner exercises such administration < 
control, and is vested with all such powers, authorities ¢ 


In 1921 an Advisory Council consisting of elected representatit 
of the Europeans in the Territory was established to advise 3 
Administration on purely European affairs. Under a proclamation 
1949 the Council was reconstituted and received _ statu! 
recognition, the Territory being divided into ten electoral divs 
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ach electing one member of the Council. In addition to the elected 
aembers the Council consists of the Resident Commissioner, the 
Yeputy Resident Commissioner and six official members who, how- 
ver, have no power to vote and who attend in an advisory capacity. 
dections were held in 1949 and 1952. The full Council generally 
nects twice a year, and a standing Committee consisting of the 
tesident Commissioner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner, and 
our elected members appointed at the first session of the Council 
yests whenever necessary to consider matters of urgency. 
urisGiction as are conierred upon him by the Proclamation and 
ther laws, or by the terms of his commission, subject to the 
irections and instructions of the High Commissioner. 


The laws of the Transvaal were, as has already been stated, 
e-enacted mutatis mutandis and, except where modified by statute, 
ne Roman-Dutch Common Law was put in force by the 
*roclamation. A special Court, now the High Court, having the full 
urisdiction. of a Superior Court, was established together with 
‘ourts of District Commissioners with a limited jurisdiction. 


The Paramount Chief and other Chiefs were confirmed in their 
ivil jurisdiction over Africans, subject to appeal to the Resident 
‘ommissioner, and later to the High Court. Provision was made for 
he Swaziland Deeds Office and the Surveyor-General’s Office to 
emain at Pretoria under the control of the officers responsible prior 
a the date of the Proclamation. 


The traditional system of government among the Swazi people 
3; that of a Paramount Chief (Ingwenyama which means lion), 
eting in conjunction with a Council. The Council is composed of the 
thiefs and leading men of the Nation, but any adult Swazi has the 
ight to take part in its discussions. There is also a Council which 
unctions in connection with matters of routine and which acts as a 
ocy of advisers to the Paramount Chief in personal and family 
iatters. 

In 1944 a Proclamation was issued by the High Commissioner 
ecognising the Paramount Chief and Council as the Native Authority 
or tne Territory, and investing the Native Authority with power to 
ssua2 to Africans in Swaziland legally enforceable orders on a large 
umber of subjects. Owing, however, to the fact that this Proclama- 
ion @id not conform sufficiently to Native law and custom, it never 
ad tne support of the Paramount Chief, and asa consequence did not 
unction satisfactorily. This Proclamation was repealed and replaced 
1 1950 in a form acceptable to the Paramount and Council. 


The Resident Commissioner has kept in close and constant touch 
-ith the somewhat exiguous and loosely formed committee of the 
nner Council representing the Native Authority and meets the 
‘hole Council, which includes the Paramount Chief, as necessity 
rises, to discuss matters regarded as being too important to be dealt 
rith by the Inner Council. A Standing Committee, consisting of a 
‘hairmnan, a Secretary, a Clerk and six members, each representing 
ne of the districts of the Territory has now been appointed. The 
1embers of the Committee are of considerable influence in the 
istricts which they represent, and it is anticipated that the Com- 
1ittee will rationalise and bring continuity to the work which has 
itherto been performed by members of the Inner Council. 


The Paramount Chief and other Native Chiefs have continued by 
irtue of Proclamation No. 4 of 1907, as amended, to exercise 
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jurisdiction according to Native law and custom in all civil dispute 
in which Africans are concerned, an appeal lying to the High Cat 
of Swaziland, whose decisions are final; criminal cases being trie 
before Subordinate Courts presided over by European officials. 


The Proclamation providing for the establishment of Native 
Courts appeared at the end of 1950. The system of Native Courts = 
tally described under the heading of JUSTICE in Chapter IX of ths 

eport. ‘ 


A further step in the development of Native administration iz - 
Swaziland was the establishment of a Swazi National Treasury unde: 

Proclamation No. 81 of 1950. Until the establishment of this Treas 
there was a Swazi National Fund under the control of the Hit , 
Commissioner set up by Proclamation in 1910. This Fund was usec . 
primarily for the education of Africans in the Territory and := 

revenue consisted of the deduction of 2s. from every Native tax . 
receipt issued and of small sums paid as rents for trading sites ci 

Native Areas, etc. The Paramount Chief and Ndhlovukazi (Que: 
Mother) were paid subsidies from Government funds and no ot 
Chiefs received salaries or other grants. The Paramount Ch : 
Ndhlovukazi, Chiefs and Native Administration Officers are now pa:d ; 
from the National Treasury, whose revenue is dependent on 4 
proportion of Native tax together with all Court fines and fees. A \ 
properly organised Native Administration is now emerging but 
must elapse beforc it takes its final shape. ‘ 


The Coloured community of Swaziland is not formally represerte< * 
to Government although some Eurafricans make use of el 
members of the European Advisory Council, while others 
towards the Swazis in sympathy and outlook. There is, however, 
evident a marked class consciousness amongst the Colc 
people of the Territory, and an increasing demand for treatm 
part of the European population. There is a new Eur 
Association which shows signs of being more effective and perm. 
than its predecessors. | 

There are proclaimed townships at Mbabane, Bremersdorp, St°2!. | 
| 
! 


Hlatikulu and Goedgegun. In each, an Urban Area Advisors 
mittee, which consists of certain ofTicials and elected non-o' 
functions under the Chairmanship of the District Commissioner 
advise on the administration and welfare of the township ar 
surrounding urban area. 


School Committees consisting of not less than five and not mor 
than seven members may, in terms of he Swaziland Pu 
Education Proclamation, 1943, be elected for any public Europezt 
School in the Territory by parents who are resident in Swaziland z 
who, at the time of election, have one or more children on the roll cf 
the school. The Committees function under the chairmanship of the | 
District Commissioner and their powers and duties are to bring t : 
the notice of tne Education Department any matter which concerns ¢ 
the welfare and efficiency of the school, while the Education 
Department may delegate further powers and duties to them. 


The Proclamation also provides for the establishme~t of a Sched 
Board for the Territory consisting of members elected t - each schodl 
committee and of other members appointed by the Resident Com- 
missioner. The Board functions under the Chairmanship of the 
Principal Education Officer, and has power to advise the Resident 
Commissioner on all matters connected with the provision of schools 
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and school accommodation in the Territory and on other educational 
matters affecting Europeans which may be referred to it by the 
Resident Commissioner. 


A Board of Advice on Native Education.has also been established 
snd is representative of Mission Societies operating in Swaziland, the 
Native Authority, the Teachers’ Association and of Government. The 
Board advises the Resident Commissioner on matters concerning 
Native Education in the Territory. In some districts District Educa- 
tion Committees have been established; these are purely advisory 
in capacity. 


CHAPTER IV: WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


With the following exceptions, Imperial weights and measures 
are in use :- 


Dry Measure: 
1 ton (short) 
1 ton (long) 


2000 Ibs. 
2240 Ibs. 


Wl 


Liquid Measure: 


12.596 English feet. 
1,033 English feet 
314,355 metres 

914 metres. 
1,093.62 yards. 


square Measure (for land only) 
144 Cape sq.feet 1 Cape sq.rood. 
6U0 Cape sq.roods 1 morgen 
2.11654 English acres 
10,244 square yards. 


CHAPTER V: READING LIST 


1,000 Cape feet 


1,000 yards 
1,000 metres 


1 leaguer = 125, English gallons. 

1 pip? = 9h ” zs 

1 aum = 314 ig f 

1 anker = vey “ i 
-ineal Measure (for land only) 

12 Cape inches = 1 Cape foot. 

12 Cape tect = 1 Cape rood 


Wee i 
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APPENDIX Il. 
AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES 
Occupation Wage 
Farm Assistants (E) £500 p.a Q 
Foresters (E) £600 p.a. Q 
Forest Foremen (E) £450 p.a. Q 
Farm Labourers (A) £27 pa. RQ 
Store Assistants (E) Scale £490 - 840 pa. Cc 
Cattle Guards (A) be £80 - 160 p.a Cc 
Mine Labourers (A) £39 pa. RQ 
Forest Labourers (A) &A pa RQ 
Road Foremen (E) £530 p.a Cc 
Store Assitants (E) £400 p.a. Qa 
Store Assistants (A) £72 pa Q 
Domestic Servants (A) £30 pa. RQ 
Artisans (E) £500 p.a C 
(A) = Africans 
(E) = Europeans 
C = Plus cost of living allowance in the case of Gover 
ment Employees 
Q = Plus free quarters 
R = Plus free rations 
p.a. = per annum 
APPENDIX III. 
IMPORTS 1954 
Kaffir Corn £ 
Mealies ko 
Samp (Crushed mealies) 2% 
Mealie meal 
Wheat i 
Wheat Meal i 
Bran 100" 
Sugar KL 
Flour a 
Salt o 
Bread Te 
Fish - fresh L 
Fruit—various varities of h 
Cattle tas 
Sheep i 
Horses 
Pigs 
Poultry 
Vehicles—Carts 
Wagons ‘ 
Motor Cars % 
Motor Cycles 
Bicycles—Pedal g 
Trailers j 
Tractors %. 
Groceries ul 
General Merchandise 58: 
Cigarettes and Tobacco a 


amber and Building material 298,933 
2ment : 36,316 
sal 23,765 
atent Medicines 18,419 
atrol 130,364 
il and Grease 38,076 
arattin (Power) aoe 
otor Spares, etc. , 
ertilisers 30,167 
eer 15,044 
pirituous Beverages : 26,700 
ggs 1,176 
egetables 10,370 
lirring Stores 130,166 
elephone Equipment 2,901 
ricultural Machinery and Implements 29,596 
-ulldozers 30,504 
‘otatoes 5,102 
‘omatoes 408 
sutterfat 13,002 
Yther Articles 282,752 
£ 2,386,332 


APPENDIX IV 
EXPORTS 1954 


3roundnuts (shelled) 856 short tons £144,592 
Rice (Paddi) 3042 =” “ 51,783 
?otatoes 425 ” isd 5,880 
Soya beans 65 ” Ye 2,280 
Dther dry beans 28) Sh ok 980 
3ananas 810” w: 18,569 
Avocado pears 1 ” fz 15,000 
citrus fruit Blin i RM : 400 
Other fruit 40 ” “s &00 
Tomatoes 28.«°”" i. 240 
Tobacco 189” a 29,200 
Seed Cotton 1192 155,286 
Tung Oil 300, 2 

Wattle bark 2040” mi 

Eucalyptus spp (round log) 124 =” és 

Pineapples Ch irae 

Slaughter stock 15,792 head 

Hides & skins 84,890 _ pieces 

Wool 32,800 Ibs. 

Butter fat 10,493 lbs. 

Butter 475,046 lbs. 

Bonemeal 75 short tons 

Asbestos 30,142 ‘ « 

Metallic tin 37.95 ” oi 

Barytes 5 361.77 ” ” 


Ytiro tantalite 15 (eric 
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APPENDIX VIII 


ANNUAL CRIMINAL STASTISTICAL RETURNS 
FOR SWAZILAND 


JUVENILES (UNDER 19) PROC EEDED AGAINST. 
Year ending 3{st December 1954. 


CRIME 
Homicide 5 
Rape 1 
Assault 187 
Other Offences against the Person 19 
Malicious Injury to Property & Arson 24 
Breaking & Entering 12 
Theft 280 
Falsitas 2 
Other Offences against Property _ 
Native Tax Offences _ 
Other Offences against Revenue Laws — 
Road Traffic Offences | 7 
Other Offences 119 
Miscellaneous Minor Offences 106 
(eS ee Total B22 


1953 Total 152 


S.0. Code No. 58-1-42.54 
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SWAZILAND ANNUAL REPORT 
PART | 


GENERAL REVIEW 


‘the steady general progress characteristic of recent years, and 
"ibed in previous Annual Reports, was maintained in 1955. There 
* no significant constitutional or administrative changes and the 
* was devoted to consolidation of the advances made since the war 
2mtral and native administration. General economic development 
« mued, supported by grants from Colonial Development and Wel- 
- funds, to which an increased contribution was made fron 
itorial revenues. The funds allocated to the Territory under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act will be virtually exhausted 
ng the financial year 1955/56, but a further allocation has been 
e under the 1955 Act. A five year plan covering the years 1955/60 
accordingly been drawn up; it was still under consideration at the 

of the year. The Territory's accumulated surplus increased by 

e £33,000 to £472,098 by 3lst March, 1955. The continued improve- 
rovement in the Territory’s financial position permitted an incr2ace 
*xpenditure on social welfare. 


‘The administrative system in the Territory is described in 
apter III of Part III. During 1955 the boundaries of certain of the 
,opean Advisory Council electoral divisions were adjusted to take 
ount of population changes, and the residential qualification for 
vy voters was increased from two to five years. The embryo local 
vyernment organisation in Native Arca, through the medium of 
kkundla or district committees formed in 1954, won increasing 
dport from the people, and seemed by the end of 1955 to have taken 
m root. 


The year saw significant developments in the administration of 
stice (Chapter IX of Part II). A Court of Appeal was established 
a a Puisne Judge appointed for the three High Commission Terri- 

ies; a Registrar of the High Court of Swaziland was appointed, 
ay. permitting the separation of the oifices of High Court 
gistrar and Legal Secretary in the Territory; and a new and 
gnified High Court building was opened at Mbabane. The Native 
purts continued to function well. 


The vast majority of all sections of the population draw their living 
‘om the land. The Swazi are still predominently peasant farmers and 
nall scale livestock owners; deriving their rights to occupy and 
ultivate land from their chiefs. The inten:ive educational effort in 
ecent years, described in Chapter VI of Part II, which has brought 
bout a marked improvement in the productivity of Native Area 
hrough the adoption of improved systems of cultivation and grazing, 
vas maintained during 1955. The co-o-dination of government work in 
his field was facilitated by the creation o: a Department of Land 
Jtilization, under a Director, incorporating the previously s2parate 
Agricultural, Veterinary and Land Settlement Departments. 


This steady development of African farming on Native Arca is of 
first class importance to the future of the Territory. Development in 
the European owned areas, comprising rather less than half the 
Territory has, however, been more spectacular; in particular in the 
growth of large scale forestry and irrigation farming. The afforected 
area increased by some 27,000 acres during. 1955, anditccan be expected 


SSS eee 
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that the major enterprises concerned will be near the end of the: 
planting programme within another year. This is virtually a ne# 
industry, which has not yet shown any appreciable return on th 
capital invested, but an event of much significance for the future ¥ 
the opening towards the end of the year of Peak Timbers fist 
“Patulite” factory. It is expected that this factory, when in fu ' 
production, will process a million cubic feet of timber annually int 
a chipboard composition which should find a ready export marke! 
Irrigation farming also made steady progress; the most importat 
development during the year being the start of work on the headwors 
and gravity canal which will take water from the Komati River to th: 
Colonial Development Corporation’s large estate, the Swazilan: 
Irrigation Scheme, in the Northern bushveld. The participation of th: 
Swazi Nation in both forestry and irrigation farming has been assur 
by arrangements made with Usutu Forests, Peak Timbers and t% 
Malkerns Irrigation Scheme. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the South African Regional Cex- 
mittee for the Conservation and Utilisation of the Soil was held # 
Mbabane in November, 1955. The Delegates and Observers, represent: 
Angola and Mozambique, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasalan: 
during the year. The development plan drafted to cover the yee: 
three days touring in Swaziland after the Conference, and express 
much interest in soil conservation and agricultural practices in th 
Territory. This meeting and the tour following it should stimul’ 
interest in the adoption of up to date methods by all classes of farme: 
in the Territory. Two important research projects concerned with la: 
use, both financed from Colonial Development and Welfare func 
were ate in 1955: a botanical survey and a soil survey in t 

usnveld. 


These advances in the various forms of land use should in cou™ 
of time bring about a welcome diversification of the Territo™: 
economy. At present however it is still largely dependent on min:=:: 
particularly asbestos, which is by far the most valuable and import: 
export commodity in the Territory, as can be seen by reference to 
export statistics in Appendix IV. The Geological Survey Departm: 
which controls prospecting and mining in the Territory, continued" 
investigate the considerable mineral resources known to exist. - 
particular further exploration of the Bomvu Ridge iron ore depcs* 
situated to the North West of Mbabane, yielded highly proms: 
results and attracted much interest in the possibility of 
exploitation. The coal measures in the bushveld were also explé:« 
with encouraging results Consideration of the important but comf 
recommendations of the 1953 Mineral Development Commission. W!.’ 
was concerned with the whole field of mineral development ~ 
legislation, proceeded during 1955, in conjunction with the Euror= 
Advisory Council. 


The social services of the Territory are described in Chapter '- 
of Part II. The further increases in the funds allocated from rev: 
to educational and medical services allowed their continued ex! 
the Union of South Africa and the High Commission Territories. 
tie5/ 00 provides for further allocations of Colonial Development *} 
wel are Funds to the social services, coupled with a progres j 

; case in expenditure from Territorial funds, No spectacular dev." 

nt in this field occurred during 1955-nor can any be expected = 


5 


general development of the Territory brings with it the necessary 
ease in revenue. An important advance in industrial legislation was 
application (to take effect from Ist April 1956) of the Workmen’s 
pensation Proclamation to employment in connection with power 
‘en machinery; previously it was limited to mining. There were 
e signs during the year of the increased demand for labour, con- 
aent upon general economic development, having the effect of 
ing the level of wages and of diminishing the attractiveness of the 
es in the Union of South Africa. 


A list of Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes in progress 
3waziland in 1955 appears in Appendix I. The total cost of these 
2mes for the year was £170,812, of which £8,685 (net) came from 


vitorial revenues. 


PART Il. 


CHAPTER I: POPULATION. 


The last three censuses were taken in the years 1921, 1936 and 
3} and an examination of the:census figures shows that the 
ulation of Swaziland has risen steadily. Another census will be 


en during 1956. 


The population figures as determined during the 1946 census are 
wn below :- 


Race Male Female Persons 
Europeans 1,727 1,474 3,201 
Africans 87,884 93,385 181,269 
Coloured 364 381 745 

89,975 95,240 185,215 


Between 1921 and 1946 the small Coloured Community increased 
m 451 to 745, an increase of 65-2 per cent. The exact numbers of 
+ community are, however, somewhat obscure as in the 1946 
sus a number of them, estimated at approximately 30 per cent, 
sted to be enumerated as Swazi. 


The African population, which in 1921 was 110,295, had risen by 

6 to 153,270 and by 1946 to 181,269, an increase in the 25 years 

iod of 64.3 per cent. On the basis of the same rate of increase, it 

estimated that in 1955 the African population numbered about 

He The distribution of the African population by age groups in 
was -- 


Under one year 9,362 
One year to twelve years 57,689 
Thirteen to seventeen years 26,892 
Eighteen to fifty years 65,915 


Over fifty years 21,411 


fe wr aney 2 
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Analysis of the 1946 Census figures was carried out by Mr.C.* 
Cousins, formerly Director of Census and Statistics in the Unior - 
South Africa, who noted that in the forty-two years since the cer: «. 
of 1904 “the European population increased by nearly four unx 
mainly as the result of immigration. The mixed Colo 
population increased by over ten times. The African popui 
considerably more than doubled itself, 98.52 per cent of these be: 
born in Swaziland.” 


Registration of births and deaths is not compulsory for t 
non-European population. During the year 98 European births <: 
25 deaths were registered. 


No statistics are kept of the number of persons entorins Y 
Territory on temporary visits; the number of Europeans how 
who arrived during the year to take up permanent residence wa: 
while there were 51 departures. 


CHAPTER Hi: OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR 


ORGANISATION 


Employment. 


The principal occupation in Swaziland is agriculture, incl 
commercial forestry and the Colonial Development Corpor 
projects and itis estimated that this provides emoloyment fe 
rather more than 15,000 persons, excluding those working o1 t:' 
own account. 


The mining industry, of which the principal concern 8‘ 
Havelock Asbestos Mine, employs some 2,500 Africans and 
Europeans, 


Other avenues of employment are found in trading conce? 
public works, in Government agricultural and veterinary se: 
and in domestic service. 


Unemployment is not a problem in the Territory: indesd * 
growth of industrial and commercial activity as development ©: - 
Territory proceeds was already leading to local shortages of lat’- 
during the year. In addition recruitment to the mines in the Union’ 
South Africa continues to absorb some 6,000 to 7,000 Swazi a: 
while a diminishing number of others find employment in the ¥ 
and sugar plantations bordering on the Territory. Some of t 
of their own volition or are illegally “recruited” and co are deni: 


safeguards imposed by the st me: 
ete ton a pees y the statutory control of external recruit! 


The welfare of Swazi working in the Unicn is taken care 
f by an Agency for the three High Commission Territories, with 
eadquarters in Johannesburg and sub-agencies in Randfontein and 
prings on the Witwatersrand, and Welkom in the Orange Free 


tate. 


Recruitment of labour for work outside the Territory is strictly 
ontrolled under the Swaziland African Labour Proclamation, 1954 
No. 45 of 1954) and contracts which may not exceed one year usually 
ary from three to nine months. The number of recruiting licences 
ssued annually is limited and these licences are only granted in cases 
shere Government is satisfied that the working conditions and the 
rrangements for the welfare of the workers are satisfactory. 


No migrant labour is recruited for work within the Territory 
Ithough a fair number of Africans from the Union of South Africa, 
he Rhodesias and Nyasaland come into the Territory independently 
o seek employment on the mines and in agriculture. The principal 
mployer of migrant labour is the Havelock Asbestos Mine whose 
abour force included about 1,100 foreign Africans at the end of the 
‘ear. 

Vages and Conditions of Employment. 


Appendix II shows the rates of wages being paid in typical 
sccupations in the principal industries and services. 


Wage rates are not at present subject to statutory control but 
»rovision exists in the Wage Determination Proclamation (Cap. 123 of 
he Laws of Swaziland) for the fixing of minimum wages on the 
ecommendation of a Board to be appointed especially for the 
urpose. 


The normal weekly hours of work in the principal industries and 
ervices vary between 36 and 60; by far the greatest number of 
smployees work 48 hours a week. 


Jost of Living. 


Price indices are not kept. The average price of the principal 
‘omodities during the year were as follows:— 


Bacon per lb... 7d. 
Beef per Ib. ...... C 6d. 
Bread per Ib. loaf .. 53d. 
Butter per lb. 4 4d. 
Coffee per lb. ld. 
Cheese per lb. lid. 
Eggs per dozen .. 9d. 
Jam per lb. 5d. 
Mealie meal per 180 bag 6d. 
Milk per pint... 54d. 
Mutton per lb. 0d. 
Oatmeal per |b. 5d. 
Potatoes per lb. 6d. 
Rice per lb 4d. 
Sugar per lb. ... . 6d. 
Tea per lb. we 10d. 
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Labour Department. 


There is no Labour Department in the Territory and Distr: 
Commissioners are charged with the responsibility of suparvi. 
labour conditions. 


Industrial Relations. 


Provision exists under the Trade Unions and Trade Dispute 
Proclamation (Cap.125 of the Laws of Swaziland) for the rezistrat:: 
and regulation of Trade Unions and for the orderly settlement of t:> 
disputes, although at present no Traue Unions are in existence. The: 
were no trade disputes during the year. 


Labour Legistation. 


The Swaziland African Labour Proclamtaion 1954 (No 45 of 1% 
which amended and consolidated the law relating to the recruitm 
and employment of African workers, came into force on Ist Januz: 
1955. The Workmen’s Compensation Proclamation (Cap. 124 of t 
Laws of Swaziland) was amended by Proclamation No 89 of 1955. + 
empower the High Commissioner to apply the Proclamation to i: 
employment or class of workmen in Swaziland. 


Safety, Health and Welfare. 


Provision for compensation to workmen during the course © 
their employment exists under the Workmen's Compensa' 
Proclamation (Cap.124 of the Laws of Swaziland). Under this 
compensation is payable for permanent total incapacity at the 7 
of £1,000 or 48 month’s wages whichever is the less: for parté 
incapacity compensation is payable in accordance with a scale bas. 
on the percentage of incapacity and the earnings of the workm< 
This Proclamation as amended by Proclamation No. 89 of 1955 (% 
above), will be applied from 1st April 1956 to workmen employed = 
connection with power driven machinery, as well as to mining unc 
earlier legislation, by High Commissioner's Notice No. 256 or 1955. 


The Employment of Women and Children Proclamation (Cap! 
of the Laws of Swaziland) regulates the employment of wom: 
young persons and children in industrial undertakings within © 
Territory, and the Wages Determination Proclamation (Cap.123 
the Laws of Swaziland) empowers the High Commissioner to prescr-: 
ir the Territory the minimum wage to be paid in certain cases t 
employers to their employees and provides also for the establishme 
of advisory boards in connection therewith. 


The Transvaal Mines, Works and Machinery Ordinance of }¥ 
and the Regulations published thereunder, which are in force = 
Swaziland, provide for the safety of workmen. 


__ The Swaziland African Labour Proclamation, 1954 (No 45 of 1 
imposes a duty on employers of African labour to provide for * 
Proper care and treatment of workers when sick or injured. 


dustrial Training. 


Opportunities for training in one or other trade by serving a 
riod of apprenticeship are strictly limited as the economic 
‘ucture of the Territory is mainly agricultural. 


African and Eurafrican youths may, however, enrol at the 
babane Trades School, which offers four year courses in Building, 
oodwork and Motor Mechanics. 


Training in elementary Veterinary Science is provided at the 
pisi Cattle Breeding and Experimental Station by the Veterinary 
epartment. This course extends over two years and the average 


irolment is twenty. 


African girls may train as Nurses or Midwives at the Ainsworth 
ickson Nursing School at Bremersdorp, which has been registered 

a full Training School by the High Commission Territories 
ursing Council. Girls may also train in dressmaking and cooking at 
te Mbuluzi Housecraft Centre. 


CHAPTER III: PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


evenue and Expenditure 


The following reflects the Revenue and Expenditure of the Terri- 


ory for the last three financial years:— 


Revenue 
Head 1952/53 1953/54 1954/55 
£ £ £ 

lative Tax 60.561 68,162 65,812 
customs and Excise 88,869 100,004 105.038 
?osts and Telegraphs 28,267 32,927 35,557 
sicences 23,159 24,221 30,026 
ncome Tax 492,405 558,654 498,790 
“ransfer Duty 11,646 18,146 20,890 
3ase Metal Royalty 39,182 44,606 38.410 
Ither Revenue 119,284 151,999 157,927 
863,373 998,719 952,450 

ale of Crown Land 876 8,154 3,009 
2D. & W. Fund 124,112 143,999 165,453 


£ = 988,361 


1,150,872 1,120.91” 


hee ce. 


ee ee 
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Expenditure 
Vote 1952/53 1953/54 
& z 
Resident Commissioner 4,058 3,825 
District Administration 27.849 30,177 
Education 67,499 82,181 
Judicial & Prisons 27,117 26,884 
Livestock & Agric. Services 125,329 154,785 
Medical 65,590 70,525 
Pensions & Gratuities 21,847 22,094 
Police 54,830 58,936 
Posts and Telegraphs 28,108 45,226 
Public Works Department 32,074 33,830 
Public Works Recurrent 60.496 67,681 
Public Works Extraordinary 69.939 124.275 
Secretariat 15,972 14.432 
areasury. 11,674 12,284 
Other Expenditure 96,589 107,293 


Colonial Development And 
Welfare Schemes 


D.178 =European Education 2,401 2,001 1,933 
D.189 Native Land Settlement 16,493 11,769 15.900 
D.314 =Trade School 10,762 7,831 5.315 
D.435 Geological Survey 12,350 16,961 ac’ 
D.470 = Agric. Staffing and 

Grain Storage 2.051 2,220 2.080 
D.554 Swazi National School 4.031 3,082 2.754 
D.796 Native Education 6,279 5,604 5.856 
D.963_ Topographical Survey = 2,915 7.158 
D.1017 Leper Settlement 1,338 1,274 1.274 
D.1065 International Red 

Locust Control 757 ere = 
D.1080 Rural Development 28.962 33,765 25.549 
D.1081 Animal Breeding. ete. 7.256 4,666 2.975 
D.1082 Control Animal Disease 524 74 185 
D.1084 Anti-Malaria & Public 

Health Measures 8,853 9,169 8,854 
D.1085 Extensions to Hospitals 1,149 1,558 244 iC: 
D.1401 Hydrographic Survey 1,892 2,330 bot 
D.1402 Anti Nagana Operations 674 899 855 
D.1505 Extension Medical 

Services 1,006 
D.1508 Development Underground 

Water Supplies 2.928 
D.1618 Teacher Training Centre 2,889 
D.1725 Improvement Road Com- 

munications 10.977 
D.1790 Usutu Road Bridge 6,249 
D.1854 Colonial Scholarship 300 
D.1929 Trades School, Mbabane 865 


D.2043 Mineral Development 
Commission a2 
D.2044 Hydro-electrical and 
Mineral Survey we 
D.2291 Road Communications rr: 
D.2414 Transport Survey = 
£ 839,957 


*Expenditure amounting to £13,837 e 
: 7 on C.D. and W. Scheme D4 
Geological Survey, was held temporarily on suspense account. 


Public Debt 


The public debt of Swaziland at 3lst March, 1954, consisted of:- 


an from H.M. Treasury to the Land and 


Agricultural Loan Fund 


onial Development and Welfare Loans 


¢ Inter-Colonial Loan 1959 
© Inter-Colonial Loan 1978 
Inter-Colonial Loan 1974 


£10,350 
11,748 
45,479 
79,332 
44,888 


Statement of Assets and Liabliities at 31st Maroh 1955 


Liabilities. - 


rosits. 

onial Development and 
7elfare Schemes 

ier Deposits 

2xpended Loan Funds. 
Loan 1959 


> Loan 1978 
» Loan 1974 


‘cial Funds. 


azi Nation Trust Fund 
ardian’s Fund 


‘icultural Loan Fund 

ry Control Board 

ter Levy Fund 

ter Export Equaliz- 
ation 

ice Rewards Fund 


umulated Surplus 


£ 


in Heads of Taxation. 


£ 191,797 


Assets. 


25,749 Cash Balanoes 
28,763 Joint Colonial Fund 
Imprests 
119 Advances 
Advanoes pending 
12,092 raising of Loan 
26,806 


Investments (Guardians’ 
Fund) 
20,000 
15,616 Suspense Aooount 
(Trades Sohool) 


1,225 
4362 
49 

188 
472,098 


607,067 


607,067 


The main heads of taxation and the amounts collected during the 
incial year 1954/55 were as follows :- 


Income Tax £498,790 
Customs and Excise 105,038 
Native Tax 65,812 
Base Metal Royalty 38,410 
Posts and Telegraphs 35,557 
Licences 30,026 
Transfer Duty 20,890 
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Native Tax: A tax of 35/- per annum is paid by each adult 
Native who is unmarried or who has one wife. Natives with 
than one wife pay 30/- in respect of each wife with a maximum : 
of £4.10.0d. Tax is collected by District Officers with the assist. 
of Tax Collectors appointed by the Native Authority. 


Customs and Excise: Under the Customs Agreement with > 
Government of the Union of South Africa, Swaziland receives A) 
per cent of the total collection of the Union. Import duties 
collected locally on spirits and beer manufactured in the Unie 
South Africa and the amount collected from this source was £2’ 


Licences: The revenue under this head is composed mairis - 
licences levied on Trading, Motor Vehicles, Recruiting Agents, Be} 
and Liquor, Banking, Firearms and Game. 


The following table gives the classes of licence and the ame= 
collected in respect of each class during the last five financial yez"; 


1950/51 __1951/52__ 1952/53 1953/54 19:5 


Firearms £ 268 299 317 
Recruiting Agents 644 635 573 
Hotel and Liquor 988 958 1,331 
Trading 8,046 8,496 8,303 
Game 158 177 209 
Bank 175 388 338 
Motor Vehicles 10,057 11,561 12,096 
Prospecting and 150 108 68 
Mining 
Miscellaneous 91 122 124 
£ 20,577 22,744 23,159 24,221 Kan 

Income Tax. 


The rates of tax for the year 1955 were :— 
Normal Tax. 
(a) Married Persons—fifteen pence plus one one-thousandtt ‘ 


one penny of each £ of taxable income in excess on £1. =| 
a maximum rate of 2/ld. per £. The amount of tax so calc 


is, after the deduction of the rebates, subject to a surcz'4- 


of 35%. 
The rebates are :- 
Basic £31 
For each child £10 
For each 
dependant £2.10.0 
Insurance 1/3d. per £ with a maximum of £1: 


(b) Unmarried Persons—eighteen pence plus one one-thousz: 
of one penny for each £ of the taxable income in exces 
£1, with a maximum rate of 2/4d. per £. The amount o:: 


so calculated is, after deductioi ject : 
suchaeece ee le n of the rebates, subject 
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The rebates are :- 
Basie. £23 
Dependants and Insurance—as for married persons. 


(c) Private Companies—as for unmarried persons, but no rebates 
are allowed. 


(d) Public Companies—five shillings per £1 on the first £10,000 
and 6/9d per £ thereafter. 


iper Tax. 


Twenty four pence plus one four-hundreth of one penny for each 
of the income subject to Super Tax in excess of £1, with a maximum 
te of 4/ld. per £. The amount of tax so calculated is, after the 
eduction of a rebate of £210, subject to a surcharge of 40%. 


The following table illustrates the incidence of tax on various 
—.comes:— 


Income Married—No Unmarried Percentage. 
‘er annum Children Col.2 Col.3 
£ £ £ 
400 _ u _ 3% 
500 2 22 4 44 
600 11 34 18 5.7 
700 21 46 3 6.6 
800 31 57 3.9 V1 
- 900 39 69 43 17 
. 1,000 48 81 48 8.1 
- 1,100 58 93 5.3 8.5 
1,200 67 106 5.6 88 
1,500 97 143 6 9.5 
2,000 194 253 9.7 12.6 
5,000 1,291 1,432 25.6 28.6 
10,000 3,941 4,232 39.4 42.3 


European Poll Tax. 


A Poll Tax of £3 per annum is paid by every European male of 
the age of 21 years and over. 


Estate Duty. 


The rate of Estate Duty chargeable upon each £ of dutiable 
amount is three-thousandths of a £ for every completed £100 or 
2 part thereof contained in the dutiable amount, subject to a maximum 
.. Tate of six shillings and eightpence upon each £. Rebate of £300 is 
ashi from the amount of duty determined by the foregoing 
-. lormula. 


eer earn a+ 
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CHAPTER IV: CURRENCY AND BANKING 


The currency in circulation in Swaziland is that of the Union ¢ 
South Africa, at par with sterling. Two banks conduct business in t: 
Territory, Barclays Bank (D.C.O.) and the Standard Bank of Scux 
Africa, Ltd. Branches are maintained by both these banks 
Mbabane and Bremersdorp and agencies at Stegi, Goedgegun. P: 
Peak and Emlembe. Agencies are also operated by Barclays Bank :: 
Hlatikulu and Mananga and by the Standard Bank at Gollel. 


The savings bank facilities of the South African Government P:= 
Office Savings Bank are available at post offices throughout t= 
Territory. Deposits and withdrawals during the year amounted 


| 
£79,140 and £67,024 respectively. : 


There are no bank rates peculiar to the Territory. ‘The rates a 
those in force throughout South Africa and are prescribed by tr: 
main South African offices of the two banks which operate in th 
Territory. 


CHAPTER V: COMMERCE 


Under a Customs Agreement with the Union of South Afric: 
Swaziland is dealt with as part of the Union and accurate statistic 
of imports are, therefore, difficult to obtain. During 1955 goods to th: 
value of £1,954,295 were imported into Swaziland mostly from t« 
Union of South Africa. A table of imports for that year will be four: 
in Appendix III. 


icy 


Exports during 1955 totalled £3,305,657. Details are shown 
Appendix IV. 


CHAPTER VI: PRODUCTION. 


LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 


Land Utilization. 


The pattern of land utilization has changed considerably ir 
recent years, a large area in the high rainfall belt being now devote 
to afforestation with Pinus spp. and an increasing area in the altituc: 
zone ranging from 2,000 to 500 ft. being devoted to irrigatic: 
schemes which are rapidly being developed. The extensive areas 
formerly: used for winter sheep 8razing and cattle ranching are bein: 

iminished by these more intensive forms of land use. 
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lowing estimates of the pattern of land use in 1955 are 
he Census taken in 1950 as part of the F.A.O. World Census 


ture, 


Acres 
Area of arable land 210,000 
Area set aside for afforestation 190,000 
Remaining natural veld 3,879,655 


4,279,655 


water conservation. 


id water conservation by improved agricultural practice, as 

earth-work construction, is improving steadily. The Natural 
Proclamation (No. 71 of 1951) set up a Natural Resources 
European areas and defined its powers. These powers have 
easingly invoked to prevent misuse of land, to enforce 
n measures and to control methods of land use. 


itive Area the equivalent responsibility and power rest with 
2 Authority (the Paramount Chief in Council) under the 
he Native Administration Proclamation (No.79 of 1950) and 
iount Chief established a Central Rural Development Board. 
1 functions of the Board are to plan and control the 
on of all land in Native Area into suitable village sites, 
ids and grazing areas, at the same time laying down the 
number of animal units permitted within each grazing 
ng the year the Board visited several areas in the Territory 
plans are being drawn up under Paramount Chief’s Orders 
| 3 which have been issued to protect all soil conservation 
i to prevent the ploughing of water courses. Offences against 
rs are dealt with in the Native Courts. 


legislation governing land utilization deals with :- 


(i) The protection of private forests. 

ii) Grass burning. 

iii) The control of cotton insect pests. 

iv) The export of kraal manure from Native Area. 


sentatives and observers from Angola and Mozambique, the 
_of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Union of South Africa and 
Commission Territories attended the fourth annual and 
the South African Regional Committee for the Conservation 
of the Soil (S.A.R.C.C.U.S.) which was held at Mbabane 


oer 1955. 


ership. 
* the eighteen eighties the Swazi ruler, Mbandzeni, for 


d other payments granted to Furopcans both land and 
meessions which covered the whole Territory. Fuller details 
oncessions are given in Chapter II of the third part of 
t. As a result of a Commission established in 1904 one 
ill land concessions was expropriated and became Native 


i 
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Area by virtue of the Swaziland Concessions  Partta 
Proclamation, 1907. , 


By 1955, of the 4,279,655 acres of the Territory the following ar 


were available for occupation by the Swazi :- { 
Native Area 1,633,772 acres 

Land purchased by the Swazi Nation 240,000 acres I". 

Land purchased and Crown Land . 
set aside for Native Land 363,865 acres 

Settlement 

Land owned by individual Africans. 12,883 acres 
2,250,520 acres 


or is owned by Europeans or Eurafricans. About 80 per cent of th: 
privately owned land consists of freehold farms. The remainde. 
apart from a few grazing concessions, consists of land concessicc 
either in perpetuity or for periods of up to 100 years, most of whict 
are convertible into freehold at the option of the owner und 
Proclamation No. 28 of 1907. 


Native Areas, which were set aside for the sole and exclusi: 
use and occupation of the Swazi people by Proclamation No. 39 ¢ 
1910, are vested in the High Commissioner for Basutoland, tt 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland in trust for the Swa: 
Nation, while land purchased from European owners by the Swa-. 
Nation is vested in the Paramount Chief in trust for the Swat. 
Nation. Land set aside for the Native Land Settlement is vested in the 
Swaziland Government and its use is controlled by the provisions ¢ 
Proclamation No. 2 of 1946. Farms purchased by individual Swazi av 
registered in their own names. Proclamation No. 2 of 1915 makes 
provision for controlling the purchase by Africans of land in th 
Territory and for securing for the benefit of the Swazi any lani 
acquired on behalf of the Swazi Nation. Native Areas and laud 
purchased by the Swazi Nation are communally owned while Nati 
Land Settlement land is issued to African settlers on a system ¢ 
permanent leasehold subject to the observance of the conditions o 
the lease. 


Outside Urban Areas some European-owned land, both freehold 
small amount. Township stands are subject to a fixed quitrent d 
10s. per annum. The common law of landholding in the Territory. 
as far as land owned by Europeans or land purchased by individual 
Africans is concerned is Roman-Dutch, which embodies the Roma? 
law conception of absolute ownership of land, in contra-distinctios 
to the English law of tenures, where, in theory, all land is held by the 
Crown. Freeholders, and where the terms of their concessions do a0 
prohibit this, concessionaires, occasionally grant occupation ot | 
grazing leases, and in a few instances land is farmed on a crop-shalt 
asis. 


The remaining land is unallocated Crown Land (about 110,000 acres! 


In recent years much of the business enterprise and capite! 
resources of the European population have been devated to irrigatin 


een net eine 


SH CLEARING BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LAND UTILIZA TION 


With Acknowledgement to Sir John Houlton 


A FIELD OF GROUNDNUTS AT THE SWAZILAND IRRIGATION © 


errrpmirDp 


THE “PATULITE” FACTORY ON PEAK TIMBERS ESTATE| 


With Acknowledgement to Peak Timbes 


lized , Google 
“PATULITE” COMING OFF THE PRODUCTION LINE 
aret 
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velopment and extensive water rights for this purpose have been 
‘anted to certain individuals and companies. In many cases the 
ative Authority has been granted water rights as compensation for 
wious rights-of-way or is participating in irrigation schemes in partne- 
ip with the European promoters. In Native Area individual Swazi 
ith the assistance and encouragement of the Agricultural Depart- 
ent, are steadily developing small irrigation schemes of their own 
id the first irrigated-land settlement scheme was started in 1953 
ith an initial capital grant from Colonial Development and Welfare 
inds. The Swazi Nation is also participating to the extent of £8,000 
the Malkerns Irrigation Scheme for water for Native Area. 


ttlement. 

There is no scheme for the settlement of Europeans but one for 
2 settlement of Africans came into effect in 1946, and is governed 
Proclamation No. 2 of 1946 as amended by Proclamation No. 6 of 
{8 and the Regulations published thereunder. 


At present three separate settlement areas, covering in all some 
),000 acres are being developed. Those at the end of 1953 were 
-upied by 1766 settlers and their families. 


AGRICULTURE 


. Owing to the virtual impossibility of collecting reliahle statistics 

“the area cultivated and total crop production in the Territory, the 
ares given are in many instances below the actual total output. 
s is particularly the case with maize and sorghum. In the case of 
acco, seed cotton, rice, soya beans, tung oil, wattle bark and timber, 
vever, the export figures are practically full production figures 
4 are shown in Appendix IV. 


. Maize for local consumption is still the main crop of the Territory, 
- area harvested in 1950 being 56% of the total cultivated area of 
ive Area, with sorghum next at 246%. Whereas in 1951 and 1952 
. than 400 and 200 tons respectively of maize were offered for sale 
yovernment Grain Tanks, in 1953 the quantity was about 2,500 tons, 
954 about 1,100 tons, and in 1955 about 1,600 tons. 


No statistics of yield per acre can be given for Native Area, but 
. 955 the average yields from European farms were as follows:— 


Paddy rice 2,200 lbs. per acre 
| Maize 1475 =” eee 
Seed cotton A382" 9 ee? 
Groundnuts 700 =” tara 
Sorghum 1,068” Greed? 


The productive activity is mainly by individual agriculturists, the 
2ptions being the Colonial Development Corporation’s irrigation 
-me in the north of the Territory, two separate irrigation estates of 
_ cher privately-owned company, and a 2,500 acre tung plantatic- 


¢ ¥. B 
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and is, as far as cash crop production is concerned, almost entre { 
European. 


In the past the Swazi people have been quite content si 
subsistence farming in Native Area. Today, however, conditions =: 
changing rapidly, thanks to the enthusiasm of the Governme:: 
Demonstrators. A new interest has arisen and many Swazi =: 
obtaining yields far above their requirements. The use of fertilizes 
kraal manure, good seed, contour ploughing and using labour-sav=: 
implements between their row-planted crops, have largely been tu: | 


—_— —~ 


cause of this minor crop revolution. The tendency to grow maize a2: 
other crops as a cash crop, and not only for home cons.:mption, is = 
entirely new one, and should lead to a better standard of living = 
Native Area. Besides cash crops they derive incomes from the sale « 
cattle, cream, hides and skins, and bones. 


There has, in the past, been little initial processing of agriculturz. ) 
produce in the Territory. The position has been improved to a certa= 
extent and there are a number of significant instances. There is t= 
Tobacco Co-operative Company, which grades, ferments and repact 
for export to the Union, the leaf tobacco bought from the individzz 
producers. The oil-expelling mill for processing locally-produced az¢ 
some imported tung fruit, and the Swaziland Creamery, whit 
produces butter for export to the Union of South Africa and Pore 
guese East Africa, have been in operation for some time. Anothe' 
instance is the canning factory for fruit and vegetables which recent: 
commenced production. This factory is located on the Malkems 
Irrigation Scheme. 


With the exception of the Tobacco Co-operative Company, whict 
is bound by law to buy all tobacco produced in the Territory, there 5 
as yet little organised marketing either for domestic consumption « 
export. Recent developments in this direction are the formation ofa ! 
Rice Growers’ Association, a Pineapple Growers’ Association a Citrus } 
Growers Association and more recently, a Banana Growers As: ociatio2 


The Department of Agriculture buys surplus maize from Europea? 
and African farmers for storage, and later re-sale, in the Territory. Ic 
addition small lots of cotton, groundnuts, beans etc., are bought from 
African producers and these are marketed in bulk to provide a 
incentive to increase production. For the last few years a number ci 
African Farmers’ Associations, under the guidance of Agricultura 
Officers, have collected surplus maize from members and sold it » 
bulk to neighbouring large employers of labour. : 

™ 
] 


Although the increasing agricultural development. in addition to 
other large-scale development, notably afforestation, has tended to 
create a record demand for labour, generally speaking the supply ha , 
been reasonably adequate and development has not been handicapped 
Labour relations have remained good. 


land utilization were reorganised. A Department of Land Utilization 
was created under a Director, incorporating the Agricultural, Veterinary 


During the year the Departments of Government concerned with { : 
and Land Settlement Departments. The Agricultural Department thus i 
L 
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ame a division of the Land Utilization Department, staffed by a 
iversity trained Agricultural Officers each dealing with agricultural 
tters in two administrative districts, eight Assistant Agricultural 
icers (with Agricultural Diplomas; and nirety Land Utilization 
icers. 


The policy of Government is to promote maximum sustained land 
lization on the basis of sound soil and water conservation farming 
tems and during 1955 after intensive preparatory work initiated in 
‘9 under the Territory’s Rural Development Scheme, substantial 
ogress was made towards the implementation of this policy. The 
vance in soil and water conservation is illustrated by the fact that 
nost 46,000 miles of contour grass buffer strip have been marked 
t in Native Area in the seven years 1949/55. One mile of strip protects 
proximately 5 acres of land. The value of this work is being 
‘reasingly appreciated by the Swazi farmer, and the strips, which 
the early stages were often ploughed down to a width of one or 
o feet are now being restored to the original width of six feet. 


Fundamental research in agricultural problems is beyond the 
’ans of Government, but the way has recently been prepared for 
2 opening of experimental work on crops, on the integration 

animal husbandry, crop. production and natural pasture 
inagement, and on some irrigation problems. Government has also, 
cough the Department’s extension and advisory service, fostered 

and water conservation on Native Area and European 
‘ms and provided machinery for the work on river catchment areas. 
ght tractors are also available for hire for crop production. 
tigation development is also being fostered and Government is 
sisting the Malkerns Irrigation Scheme by taking up water rights in 
njunction with the Native Authority for irrigation land commanded 
- the scheme. The improving financial position has enabled the 
‘ritory to increase the credit facilities available under the 
sricultural Loan Fund both for European farmers and Africans and 

s encouraged the Native Authority, through its Treasury, to consider 
fering similar assistance to African cultivators. 


imal Husbandry. 


The number of livestock during the year were :- 


Cattle Goats Sheep Horses Mules 
frican-owned 333,631 129,560 20,294 1,509 153 
irafrican-owned 8,852 1,053 372 60 26 
iropean-owned 88,862 1,408 6,826 509 224 

Totals: 431,345 132,021 27,492 2,078 403 

Donkeys Pigs Poultry Trek Sheep 
frican-owned 15,551 7,636 221,518 _ 
irafrican-owned 80 168 2.803 — 
1ropean-owned 522 1,012 24,960 123,239 


~ Totals: 16,153 8,316 249,281 123,239 
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These figures show the distribution of the various species of sto 
among the different sections of the population. Livestock kept = 
European farmers, under a more advanced system of management. = 
of a higher standard and productivity than African-owned stock. 
Africans tend to keep small herds and to pay more regard to quanti: 
than quality; they keep their stock as a source of meat, milk, dra 
animals, and, to some extent, for sale to satisfy essential hot: 
requirements. Bad animal husbandry, lack of fencing and unavoidab- j 
inbreeding are responsible for the inferior quality of their stock. : 


Livestock production figures for 1955 were:- 


Hides 34415 pieces | 
Skins 22,557 pieces 

Butter 559,123 Ibs. 

Bonemeal 63 tons 

Wool 57 bales 

Meat (slaughtered by Butchers) 7,753 bovine animals 

Meat (slaughtered by owners) 24,006 bovine animals 


Government assists the farming community by providing veterinat 
services and technical advice, by organising cattle sales and mat 
taining cream separating centres for the collection of cream throughc: 
the Territory, and by regulating the export of livestock and livesta: 
products to neighbouring territories. The production of primal 
products is essentially by private enterprise but such manufactunn 
process as are undertaken in the Territory are carried out by cot 
mercial firms, e.g. butter and bonemeal. Likewise the collection at* 
marketing of hides, skins and wool is undertaken by a company. 


The only initial processing of animal products concerns :- 


(a) Buttermaking: One creamery handles the whole butte 
output; 


(b) Manufacture of Bonemeal: There are two bonemel 
plants. 


The total output of these concerns are reflected in the producti 
figures given above. 


Butter, bonemeal, wool and hides and skins are all marketed by 
commercial concerns outside the Territory and the total commodity 
values are reflected in Appendix IV. 


The only product which is disposed of in any quantity locally 5 
butter of which 80,517 lbs. were sold within the Territory. 


Slaughter stock are exported either by farmers themselves or by 
speculators. The figures are given in Appendix IV. 


Generally speaking, the year was a favourable one for the livt 
stock industry. The cattle population increased by some 10,000 he# 
probably due to the good summer season which assured ample grazils 


a 
a a ey rae eee 
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roughout the year. Butter production was the highest recorded, and 
1 average of 114 cream separating centres were in operation: four 
‘yore than in 1954. 


During the year the Veterinary Department became a division of 
1e newly created Department of Land Utilization, and was staffed by 
Principal Veterinary Officer (post unfilled in 1955), three Veterinary 
‘fficers a Dairy Officer and two Assistant Dairy Officers a Farm 
Tanager, fourteen Stock Inspectors and four Assistant Stock 
aspectors, 132 Cattle Guards and other technical and clerical African 
taff. 


Broadly speaking the policy of the Department is:- 


((i) Intensive control of all proclaimed stock diseases. 


ii) Combating sporadic diseases through extension work and 
assistance to stock owners. 


(iii) Stock improvement. 


Due to limited staff and facilities no research work is being carried 
aut. The stock disease are similar to those encountered in the Union 
vf South Africa and close co-operation with their research staff is 

> maintained. All required information is freely communicated by Union 
tesearch officials. 


At the Mpisi Cattle breeding experimental farm indigenous cattle 

.-are being improved by selection within the breed and comparing these 

" animals with Africander breed and the Africander upgraded from the 

indigenous cattle. Improved bulls of indigenous cattle are made avail- 

able to cattle owners. The fifth group of trainee Cattle Guards com- 
pleted their twelve months course at the farm. 


Controlled short interval dipping of all cattle is enforced to 
combat tick-borne diseases and all livestock are inspected by depart- 
mental officials for disease control. 


Special attention is given to the improvement of water supplies by 
the construction of earthen dams. Two heavy bulldozers are available 
for this work. 


A stock redistribution scheme is slowly becoming more popular 
and African stock owners from the overstocked Middleveld and 
Highveld Native Areas are beginning to realise the beneficial effects 
of the Scheme. It is expected that the present ranch being used to hold 
the cattle from overstocked areas will soon be stocked to capacity, 
and negotiations were opened with the Native Authority to obtain 
more land. 
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FORESTRY 


Well distributed rains made 1955 an exceptioanlly favourab: 
tree-growing year. Afforestation maintained its steady progress 2 
from 1956 onwards the tempo of planting will decrease rapidly. 


The little that there is of indigenous forest consists of a thin stax 
of hardwoods (of which Pterocarpus angolensis is the main one ¢ 
economic importance) growing in a narrow belt running north a: 
south through the Territory. There are no National Forest Reserves 


The forests of Swaziland are, therefore, almost wholly man-mi: 
and privately-owned; private in this sense meaning either private: 
owned companies or the Colonial Development Corporation in rega- 
to its property Usutu Forests, or individual European planters 2: 
farmers. In addition, in terms of an agreement entered into betwee: 
the Native Authority and Peak Timbers in regard to land exchang 
the management of this enterprise has now planted several hundre: 
acres of Pinus spp. for the Native Authority and has undertaken t: 
management of this forest until it is ready for exploitation. Usuu 
Forests are also managing the Swazi National Forest, consisting of | 


3,000 acres near their own property, on behalf of the Swazi Nation am 
during 1955 some 200 acres of conifers were planted. 


The total area set aside for afforestation is upwards of 20,000 acres 
and of this something of the order of 175,000 acres will eventually & 
planted. By the end of 1955, 149,000 acres had already been afforestec 


The commercial forestry industry of Swaziland is organised 2 
plantations varying in size from 600 acres, through others of abot 
4,000 and 11,000 acres, and the private company Peak Timbers whi 
by the end of 1955 had about 65,000 acres afforested, to the latest a 
largest, the Colonial Development Corporation’s Usutu Forests, whid 
at the end of 1955 had 67,000 acres planted. 


In relation to production from these large acres, local consumptic? 
of building timber and fruit boxes in negligible and when the ful 
exploitation stage is reached the output will be exported. At the et 
of 1953 initial processing had reached the stage of sawing up thinning 
into fruit-box shooks on some of the earliest plantations. Towa 
the end of 1955 Peak Timbers brought into operation a factory makité | 
“Patulite”, an extruded soft wood coreboard, which it is proposed ( 
market in the United Kingdom. No significant export of sawn timbe 
by the commercial forestry companies has yet taken place. | 

eS F 


___The wattle (Acacia mollissima) is becoming  increasint!! 
important in the high rainfall areas where the tendency is to plat 
up land which is suitable for food production. Wattle bark has {0 
some years been an important product, in the Territory and durité 
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> about 2,200 tons of bark were exported. 


Afforestation in Swaziland is, from the foregoing, clearly a 
tter for highly organised and adequately capitalised commercial 
erprises which are able to provide their own technical staff and 
hnical services. Government’s concern in afforestation is with the 
all planter and with Native Area and for these services it carries 

at Mdutshane Plantation (which is gradually being built up to 
aut 2,000 acres afforested under the centre of a Forester) a 
rsery for the production of transplants for sale to European 
‘mers and Africans. This service is under the control of the 
‘partment of Land Utilization, which also provides advice to 
iropean farmers and the Swazi people through its extension staff. 


Mineral ownership in Swaziland is divided between the Crown 
-id private persons or companies, these latter owned portions being 
‘rmed mineral concession areas. Crown mineral rights extend over 
3.43% of Swaziland, while mineral concession areas cover the 
2maining 51.57'% Prospecting or mining on Crown mineral areas is 
ot permitted under licence or permit owing to the inadequacy of 
xisting legislation to control operations. Pending revision of the laws, 
ights to prospect and mine may, at the present time, only be obtained 
nder Special Authority or lease upon application and consideration 
‘y a Mining Advisory Board; consisting of the Director of Geological 
survey as Chairman, and the Treasurer and First Assistant Secretary 
ts Members. Rights to prospect or mine on mineral concession 
\reas are naturally held by the mineral concession owners who 
nay, under certain conditions, give out rights as they wish 
“:0 other persons under tributing agreements. Machinery at 
present exists, under Chapter 86 of the Laws of Swaziland, for the 
mineral concession owners to throw open a portion or all of their 
areas to public prospecting under Government control. In these 
cases Government issues prospecting permits to persons wishing to 
prospect. Mining claims may be pegged by prospectors holding such 
- permits, with the retention of certain “mynpacht” rights by the 
mineral concession owners. Four such permits have been issued 
during the year under review. 


Royalties for mining payable within the Territory are, on base 
“ Metals 23°c, and on asbestos 2 per cent, both on an ad valorem basis. 
: No royalties are payable on gold production at present. 


- Mineral production figures for the year compared with those of 

~ 1954 are given in Appendix V. It will be seen from this table that 

- there has been an increase in the value of mineral production of 
£241,997 and a total value for the year of £2,355,909. 


Chrysotile asbestos still remains the most valuable and important 
export commodity in the Territory. The Havelock Mine in the north- 
Western corner of Swaziland is one of the. most. important asbestos 


_ 
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producers in the world. Exports during 1955 amounted to 32.613 t™ | 
valued at £2,332,151 compared with 30,142 tons valued at £2,0855}4 = 
1954. This almost equals the record year of 1952. 


Apart from the Havelock asbestos mine, six small companies = 
syndicates are responsible for Swaziland’s tin production and c- 
company is mining barytes. 


Since 1940 mineral production has been dominated by chrys 
asbestos. Production of tin has remained fairly constant and ta 
second place in the value of mineral exports after asbestos. Product: 
of tin during the last year has decreased from 38.70 short tozs = 
1954 to 30.44 short tons in 1955. 


Production of barytes for the year amounted to 449.12 short | 
an increase of 87.35 short tons over that for 1954. Up to the | 


time crude barytes has been obtained by quarrying only. 
resultant ground barytes product has thus been a dirty white owr: 
to the iron oxide staining present in the near surface ore. At the 
of the year a start was made to drive an adit into the barytes see 
A cleaner barytes will be obtained from underground sources and 
should thus be possible to produce a material nearer a Grade I whi: 
which would command a higher price. 


There is no gold production in Swaziland at the present time: + 
ceased in 1951 following a steady decline after World War II. 
there is gold still to be mined in the Territory is not denied. In s 
instances, however, a considerable amount of capital would 
required to re-open some of the older mines. In many cases, P: 
cularly in the Forbes Reef area, the ore remaining is very 1. 
refractory and requires more expensive metallurgical treatment 
is normally the case with free milling gold. Recently, interest has 
shown in one of the old Forbes Reef mines and in a new prospect in 
same area. A prospector has aslo started work on the Devil's 
mine in the Piggs Peak district. This may lead to the revival of g¢< 
mining in Swaziland and would be of considerable importance to t* 
Territory. 


Asbestos is mined at the Havelock mine by a system of sub-levé. 
stoping, which accounts for the majority of the ore produced. Smallé: 
quantities are obtained from the original quarry. The fibre is mili | 
and graded at the mine before being exported. It is graded into 
separate products. 


Alluvial and eluvial deposits of cassiterite (tin) are being work 
mainly by ground sluicing methods, although in certain are 
monitors are used to strip the overburden in conjunction wit | 
hydraulic elevators. No gravel pumps or dredges are at present in ue | 
in the Territory although it is expected that one mine will be equipp* 
with a 6 inch gravel pump plant during the coming year. Tin cor 
centrates from the various workings are re-washed in sluice box* 
and given rough magnetic scparation treatment before being railé 
to Union of South Africa for smelting. Present production does 
warrant a smelter in the Territory, 

oy 
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Barytes is mined on the property of Messrs. Swaziland Barytes 
1ited and is treated and separated into the various grades at the 

_1 on the property, the machinery for which is all operated by 
:er power through Felton wheels. 


There is at present no Mines Department as such in the Territory, 
i prospecting and mining are controlled by an incipient mining 
tion of the Geological Survey Department, consisting of the 
sector of Geological Survey and the Mineral Development Officer, 
© is also the Inspector of Mines. 


The staff of the Geological Survey Department consisted of a 
cector, a Senior Geologist, three Geologists, a Mineral Development 
acer. a Drilling Superintendent, a Prospector, a Driller-learner and 
‘rical staff. 


The draft legislation drawn up by the 1953 Mineral Development 
mmission was considered by the European Advisory Council in 
oril 1955 and proved controversial. The Resident Commissioner 
pointed a Sub-Committee, comprising representatives of both 
dvernment and Council, to consider the draft legislation in detail. 
1e Sub-Committee met in Mbabane in June and produced a Repor' 
nich was distributed during August to all members of the European 
dvisory Council and Mineral Concessionaires. This Report was 
msidered by the European Advisory Council in November 1955, but 
» conclusions were reached and it is proposed that the Council 
,ould resume consideration of the draft legislation during 1956. 


Geological mapping continued during the year over the ancient 
waziland System of the north west and the granites in north- 
ontral Swaziland. 


Diamond drilling was undertaken on an investigation of the 
{babane hydro-electric weir site foundations; the continuation of the 
_xploration of the Bomvu Ridge iron ore: and the preliminary 
xamination of the radio-active zone in the Moodies Formation. 
ifteen boreholes were completed of a total length of 3,189 ft. The 
-urther data obtained from the diamond drilling of the iron ore 
ubstantiated the previous work. Results show that there are 
2,000.00 probable tons of ore and another 30,000,000 prospective, the 
verage grade being 64.56‘< iron and 3.41‘ silica. Further drilling 
3 required on the radio-active horizon before any conclusions can be 
eached. It became necessary to remove the drill from this work to 
tart on the coal strata in the low-veld, on which information 
S urgently required. 


Investigation of the Coal Measures in the lowveld was initiated 
vy sinking a shaft to intersect a coal seam some 26ft. below surface 
snown to exist on Crown mineral area No.9 from drilling undertaken 
'n 1923 by the holders of the lease. The seam proved to be 6ft. 7 
inches in width with two shale partings of 11} inches. Five sections 
-0f the seam were analyzed and give calorific values of from 8.5 to 
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13.6 lbs/lb. These analyses are considerably better than t= 
obtained in 1923 and reveal the need for checking the work done 
that time. They reveal also that the coal of this area is probably 
a much better quality than has hitherto been assumed, although - 
a somewhat friable nature. 


During the year negotiations have been going on in an ef 
to find a market for the diaspore—pyrophyllite material. Trial ec 
signments, in one case up to 30 tons, have been shipped overseas {= 
tests etc. 


The Department prepared an exhibit for the Swaziland Show s 
Bremersdorp in July. It consisted of maps, mineral and rock sp 
mens, and instruments including a Geiger-Muller Counter, M:c: 
scopes etc. Great interest was shown by the public and there is: 
doubt that this exhibit has stimulated public interest in prospat=. 
and the mineral resources of the Territory. Two maps of Swa: 
at a scale of 1:250,000 showing the summary of the geology to 
hie the known mineral occurrences were prepared to exhibit at t 
show. 


It is possible to report the discovery of two new mineraé 
magnesite (MgCO3) and siderite (FeCO3). The former occurs to = 
immediate west of the Bomvu ridge haematite body and an anaiys: 
shows a 34% content of magnesite, and might be of some use a: 
refractory material; the latter has a content of 78.9% siderite and < 
in sufficient quantity might be utilized as an iron ore. Most of t: 
British iron ores consist of this mineral. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The Swaziland Creamery at Bremersdorp, which is owned by: 
private company, deals with the bulk of the cream produced in th 
Territory most of which comes from African-owned herds. The outp-: 
of butter which continues to increase totalled 559,123 Ibs in 1959, ¢: 
which 458,156 lbs were exported to the Union of South Africa a: 
20,450 lbs to Portuguese East Africa. 


There are two bone meal factories, the larger of which is situate: 
at Bremersdorp. Both are privately owned and produced during the 
year 63 tons all of which was exported to the Union of South Afnc 


Messrs. Tung Oils Ltd., who have a plantation of more th 
3,000 acres in the Malkerns area operate an oil expressing plait 
Besides local production the company handles also most of the tur 
oil crop of the Union of South Africa, whither the bulk of the 
product is exported. 


The new Peak Timbers factory producing “Patulite”, an extruded 
softwood coreboard, began production in November 1955 and *® 


a — ee = aren 
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2cted to reach full production in April 1956, when it would 
dle a million cubic feet of logs annually. A second factory has 
1 ordered. 


Other manufacturing industries include the pinapple canning 
ory at Malkerns, a clothing factory at Mbabane, a small tannery, 
+ engineering concerns and leather manufacturers at or near 
‘mersdorp and three small mineral water factories at Mbabane, 
‘mersdorp and Goedgegun. 


The only Home Industry of note is that of weaving which is 
jertaken by a lady at Piggs Peak. The weaving is done by 10 
cicans and the mohair and wool used are spun by some 40 Africans 
men living in the Native Land Settlement. Mainly carpets and 
‘tiles are produced. 


The Swazi produce a variety of hand-made goods for the tourist 
i souvenir trade; the principal items are beadwork, wood- 
-vings, brass and copper work, pottery. grass mats, native shields 
d spears and wooden utensils. Whilst Government does not finan- 
uly assist the handicraft industry it assists considerably in the 
tining of women in needlework and of men and boys in carpentry 
d allied trades. Although no organised handicraft industry exists, 
market in the Union of South Africa has been found for quite a 
tmber of local handworked products. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are two Co-operative Societies in the Territory namely:— 


G) The Swaziland Tobacco Co-operative Company which is 
situated at Goedgegun and has a membership of about 100, 
handles virtually the whole tobacco crop of the Territory. 
Government makes a seasonal advance to the Company to 
assistant in financing purchase of the crop. 


(ii) The Swaziland Civil Servants Co-operative Society Ltd., 
which has a membership of 210, operates only at Mbabane 
and its membership and sales are limited to civil servants. 
Its turnover was approximately £9,300 in 1955. 


CHAPTER Vil: SOCIAL SERVICES 
EDUCATION 
Education is administered by Government through a fully con- 


stituted Department the headquarters staff of which comprises a 
Director, three Education Officers, one Assistant. Education Officer, 


ee CO 
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six Supervisers of Schools and supporting clerical staff. The work of | 
the Department falls into three divisions :- African, European and 
Eurafrican, each section of the community having deve!oped its cwr 
system of schools. 

| 


African Education. 


There are in all 247 schools and institutions, as follows - 


Government Maintained 19 (2,322 pupils) 
Government Aided 111 (13,812 pupils) 
Maintained by Swazi National Treasury 3 (749 pupils) 
Aided by Swazi National Treascry 20 (1,137 pupils) 
Unaided Schools 94 (3,543 pupils) 
These schools are classified as follows :- 
Elementary Vernacular Schools 151 
Lower Primary Schools 56 
Higher Primary Schools 30 
Junior Secondary Schools 3 
High Schools 3 
Teacher Training Centres 2 ; 
Vocational Training Centres 2 
Most Schools as well as a Teacher Training Centre and one of 
the Vocational Training Schools are conducted by Voluntary Agencies 
(Church Missions). In a group by themselves are the three National 
Schools (a High and two feeder Primary Schools) which have a 


combined enrolment of over 700 and are maintained by the Swazi 
National Treasury at a cost of some £11,000 per annum. Government. 
in addition to paying grants-in-aid totalling some £35,000 per annum 
to the Voluntary Agencies, makes an important direct contribution 
to African education by maintaining seventeen Primary Schcols, a 
Trades Schcol and a Teacher Training Cencre. 


The combined Territorial enrolment (at November, 1955) was | 
21,563 divided as follows, the figures for the previous year being 
shown for comparison :— 


1955 1954 


Primary Schools 20,888 17,834 3 
Secondary Schools 553 482 
Technical and Vocational Schools 122 112 


The two Lower Primary Teacher Training Centres have a cot: 


Total 21,563 18,428 : 
t 
bined enrolment of 73 while nine Swazi were training at the Higher }. 


2 


..Mary level in Basutoland. The annual intake of trained recruits 
-o the teaching service averages 45. 


The Mbabane Trades Schoo! offers four year courses in building, 
»0dwork and motor mechanics, and numbers of men who received 
2ir training at the School are now to be found in many parts of the 
rritory working at their trades. Girls may train in dressmaking 
d allied subjects at the Mbuluzi Housecraft Centre near Mbabane. 
aining by departments other than the Education Department 
cludes nursing and midwifery at the Ainsworth Dickson Nursing 
thool, Bremersdorp, and elementary veterinary science conducted 
* the Department of Land Utilization at the Mpisi Experimental 
arm. 


In the field of Adult Education the Department offers a com- 
‘ehensive Library Service, while mobile film units operate in the 
tral areas. Work among adult women is carried out in a number of 
‘eas where flourishing clubs have been established. Finally, literacy 
id other classes are conducted for prisoners serving gaol sentences. 


uropean Education. 


There are altogether eight schools, six maintained by Govern- 
1ent and two private Schools both of which receive Government aid. 


The scattered population in the Southern Districts is served by 
-he large Government High School at Goedgegun which offers the 
- ull range of classes from kindergarten to matriculation and which is 

wovided with modern hostel establishments for both and girls. The 
-nrolment at this School is nearing the 300 mark. 


The large St. Mark’s High School at Mbabane, which functions 
inder the aegis of the Church of the Province of South Africa, and 
vhich has an enrolment of well over 350, is the principal School of 

‘he Northern Districts. 


._, In addition there are the Dominican Convent (Junior Secondary) 
School at Bremersdorp and Government Primary Schools at Havelock 
Mine, Piggs Peak, Stegi, Bremersdorp and Usutu Forests. 


The combined enrolment at all Schools (November, 1955) was 
913 compared with 815 in the previous year. Attendance is com- 
Pupils, nearly forty per cent of whom attend as boarders. 


With the rapid development of the Territory further expansion, 

especially at the St. Mark’s and Goedgegun High Schools, has become 

_ an urgent necessity and plans which include provision for more hostel 
.and classroom accommodation at both Schools have been prepared. 


~ Eurafrican Education. 


The small and widely scattered Eurafrican population is served 
* by three Government aided boarding schools (two in the Southern 
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respectively by the Roman Catholic, Evangelical Alliance ai 
Anglican Churches. The total enrolment at the end of 1955 was * 
pupils, nearly forty per cent of whom attend as boarders. 


A Housecraft Centre where Eurafrican girls may be trained z 
dressmaking and allied subjects is conducted with Government 2: 
by the Servite Sisters at the Lady of Sorrows School near Hluti. 


Eurafrican youths may train at the Mbabane Trades School. Ni: 
were enrolled there during 1955. 


University Training. 


There are no Universities in Swaziland, nor, because of the size‘: 
the Territory and its small population can any developments in tt: 
direction be contemplated. During 1955 five Swazi were attend: 
University Institutions in the Union of South Africa with the aid © 
Government Bursaries, one provided from Colonial Development =: 
Welfare funds. 


District and one at Bremersdorp in Central Swaziland) 
Expenditure for calendar year 1955 


(1) African Education. 


(a) From Colonial and Local Government Funds. 


Administration, Travelling and Inspection 
Primary and Secondary Education ...... 
Technical and Teacher Training ...... 
Bursaries and Scholarships 


Board and Lodging ......0 0... cesses 
Books and Equipment ........_ sw... 
Other Recurrent Expenses ......0 ...... 
Capital Expenditure wk, eee 


(b) Expenditure by Voluntary Agencies. 


Total 


European Education. 


Administration, Travelling and Inspection 
Primary and Secondary Schools _....... 
Books and Equipment En ......._ wuss 
Educational Allowances and Bursaries ... 
Maintainance of Government Hostels ...... 
Grants to Private Schools... ws 


) €Eurafrican Education. 


Administration, Travelling and Inspection 
Salary, Grants-in-aid 000 ee 
Hostel Subsidies 9... eee trees 
Book and Equipment Grants ...... ...... 
Boarding Bursaries)... eee eee 


Enrolment Etce., Last Quarter 1955. 
qd) African Schools. 


£39,962 


No. ot _No. of Enrolment. 
Schools. Teachers.Primary Sec. Tech. & Total. 
5 overnment Voo. 
Schools 19 17 
Mission 2,228 29 65 2,322 
Schools 205 485 16,891 407 57 17,355 
National School 3 28 632 117 _ 749 
Tribal Schools 20 29 1,137 — — 1,137 
Total 247 619 20888 533 122 21,563 
(2) European Schools. 
Government 
Schools 6 28 469 30 _ 499 
Private Schools 2 23 310 104 — 414 
Total 8 51 779 134 _ 913 
(3) Eurafrican Schools. 
Aided Schools 3 15 324 16 14 354 


re eee 


————————————— 
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Average age of puplis entering and leaving school. 
Entry Leaving 
African Pupils 8.4 14.1 
European Pupils 7.0 16.9 
Eurafrican Pupils 8.5 14.8 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


During 1955 out-patients at Mbabane, Bremersdorp and Mankaizn: 
increased by 9.1%, 18.2‘: and 6.9% respectively as compared with the 
previous year, but there was a recession in the numbers et Hlatikul: 
Admissions to the Hospitals at Mbabane, Hlatikulu and Mankaians 
increased by 17.0%, 11.4% and &8.3‘% respectively, but the numbers z 
Bremersdorp were less than in 1954. The daily average framber 0. 
patients at Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Bremersdorp and Mankaiana were & 
follows:- 149.8, 82.4, 137.6 24.2. The caily average number of patient: 
at the Mbuluzi Leper Hospital was 55.9 as compared with 47.5 in 1$54. 


The 1954/55 malaria transmission season was characterised by 
unusually heavy and sustained rainfall throughout the territory. 
is exemplified by the fact that precipitation in Bremersdorp durin: 
the period January to June was 76.6’ in excess of the average fcr 
the previous five years. As a consequence of this factor hea\y 
breeding of malaria vectors prevailed throughout the season, ar¢ 
larvae of A. gambiae were recovered from all parts of the bushveid. 
and were particularly abundant on irrigation schemes during the 
entire season. The number of adult mosquitos captured insicé 
Benes were, however, low, never exceeding an average of (5 
per hut. 


During the course of the season a total of 146,872 huts or room 
were treated with a residual insecticide, 92,469, 50,065 and 4.3: 
receiving one, two and three sprayings respectively. Included in th 
foregoing figures, were 1,633 huts in the highveld area, which were 
sprayed for Public Health reasons, unconnected with malaria contro: 


In the transmission season 661 blood films from the inhabitants o: 
the middleveld areas were examined, and of these onlv one (St 
0.8% ) was positive, giving an overall parasite rate of 0.15%, wh 
indicates that malaria was almost non-existent. Blood survey resul:: 
in the bushveld areas, during the same period, are tabulated below- 


Area No. of blood No. Parasite 
films examined. Positive Rate 


(i) Non-irrigated bushveld areas 


(including Dieldrin treate zone) 3,522 73 2.0 
(ii) Irrigation Schemes 672 45 67" 
(iii) Certain adjoining non-controlled 

areas outside the territory 60 43 56.7" 
(iv) Adjoining controlled bushveld 

areas in the Union 120 4 oh 


An overall total of 6.355 blood specimens was examined, and © 
SOs aie films from ‘hospitals and health centres were submitt= 
1 season. ese, 45 proved t siti e infectic:: 
being acquired in the following situntiones Pepe see 
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Outside territory 15 = 33.3% 
Swaziland irrigation schemes 19 = 42.2% 
Controlled areas in Swaziland ll = 244% 


_ The cangers associated with irrigation are again evident, but in 
spite of this factor, and the unusually prolific breeding of vectors, 


control was effectively maintained. 


_ Dieldrin (50% wettable powder) was used as a residual insecticide 
in the treatment of 4,828 huts during the 1954/55 transmission season 
in a surface concentration of 35 mg. per sq. foot, and a single spraying 
was compared with a double spraying with Benzenehexachloride 
(wettable powder with 10% gamma content) used in a concentration 
of 20 mg. per sq. foot. No difference was noted in the intensity of A. 
gambiae breeding in the two areas, and in both instances the number 
of adults captured in huts was negligible, neither exceeding 0.05 per 
hut. The general parasite rate amongst children in the Dieldrin- 
treated areas was slightly higher (3.8%) than in the B.H.C. (18%) 
area though the incidence in those under the age of one was almost 
identical, ie. 1.4% (Dieldrin), 1.2% (B.H.C). Although there has been a 
considerable reduction in the landed cost of Dieldrin during recent 
months, the gap between the cost per hut in the case of these in- 


. secticides is still too large to permit of Dieldrin being brought into 


gencral use in substitution for B.H.C., and there is also the dis- 
advantage of huts being overlooked, the results of which are more 
likely to be sorious in the case of single-operation spraying. 


The annual blood survey results in the pre-transmission season 
(September-October 1955) amongst infants and children gave the 
tollowing results, from which it will be observed that the human 
resevoir of the disease has been reduced to insignificant proportions, 
and that even in the areas where crops are grown under perennial 
irrigation the position is extremely satisfactory. 


Irrigation Native areas 
Schemes. in the bushveld 
No. cxamined 413 710 
No. positive 6 4 
% positive 1.45% 0.56% 


Following the early onset of the rains, A. gambiae in all its larval 


. stages was discovered in the Ngomane area during the first half of 


Soptember, a finding which is locally unique. All huts in the area were 


_immediately sprayed with Benzenehexachloride. The main spraying 


operations were commenced in November, and the initial spraying in 
all bushveld areas was completed by the end of December. 


Anti-malaria measures have been discontinued for the first time 
in a section of the middleveld, in which malaria transmission has been 
completely interrupted, and the area will be kept under close sur- 
veillance, as the prospect of an eastward extension of this zone and 
the susequent conduct of the campaign as a whole will largely depend 
on the results of this experiment. 
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Our present position as compared with 1945/46 is illustrated by th 
figures given in the following table :- 


Age Group Parasite Rates. 

1945/48 1954/55 1954 

Pre- control Trans- Non-Trass 

Year. mission mission 
Season Season 
1—12 months 38.0% 12% 0.7% 
1—5 years 1.5% 1.7% 19% 
6—16 years 46.7% 2.5% 11% 
Total rate in children 53.4% 18% 12% 


The duration of the control scheme and the question whethe: 
and if so, to what extent, these measures may be relaxed, or even d= 
continued, is governed by local factors, not the least of which is th: 
fact that the territory’s Eastern border adjoins areas in which 2 
control is exercised. As a result of this, a considerable infiltration 
malaria vectors takes place, especially along the rivers, and i 
habitants of Swaziland who have occasion to visit the neighbounz [— 
territories acquire infection therein, and return with a fresh load © | 
parasites. The reduction of the parasite rate to a safe level is, there 
fore, difficult to attain under such conditions, and unless effective 
control is carried out in the countries which march with our borders 
it would be unwise to relax our anti-malaria measures, as such 2 
course might invite disaster. The introduction of irrigation schemé 
has greatly enhanced the difficulties of malaria control, and althougt 
intensified anti-malaria measures are in operation on these projects 
the position is viewed with grave concern, as the parasite rate 
amongst children on these projects during the last transmission seas 
was 6%. 


While we are approaching the end point of transmission, a tot! 
interruption of transmission has not been achieved, and we 2? 
therefore unable to fulfil the criteria of the W.H.O. Expert Committe: 
on Malaria for relaxation or discontinuation of malaria control whil 
those for full elimination are not yet in sight. . 


No case of small pox occured within the Territory during th | 
year, and 41,058 persons were immunised in a mass vaccination cal 
paign, which will continue in 1956. 


414 persons were treated for Schistosomiasis at the District Ho 
pitals, and a special survey was conducted using the rectal biopsy : © 
technique, which produced results of considerable interest regardiné { 
the incidence and distribution of the disease in its two forms. Th ' | 
Pilot Scheme for Bilharziasis Control in the Mzimneni_ catchmet 
area was maintained, but work in the Matapha area was discontinue { - 


_,,444 cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis were treated as compared 
with 401 in 1954, and the percentage of tuberculosis admissions ' 
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admissions at the Hospitals at Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Mankaiana 
» 3remersdorp was 3.1%, 4.6%, 1.2% and 8.6% respectively. The 12- 
2d Tuberculosis Block at Hlatikulu Hospital was approaching 


_tletion at the end of the year. 


“The incidence of Dysentery and Gastro-enteritis increased by 


and 22‘< as compared with 1954, the increase in prevalence 
*Z ascribed to the development of resitance to residual insecticides 


“Venereal diseases were less commonly encountered than in 1954. 


-ae part of Musca domestica and other flies. 


50 cases of Typhoid and Paratyphoid fever were notified, the case 
tality being 3.1{7 as against 1.6‘ in the previous year, which was 


lowest on record. 


10 cases of Diphtheria were reported as compared with 4 in 1954. 
Thirteen sporadic cases of poliomyelitis occurred, the bulk from 


Mbabane area. 


Measles and chickenpox were more frequently encountered than 
(954, but the incidence of Influenza fell by 32.6%. 


There were nine cases of Cerebrospinal Meningitis, with four 
iths, and Endemic Parotitis was more than usually prevalent, its 
idence increasing progressively during the second half of the year. 


In the case of the European community, the birth rate per 1000 was 


§ and the infant mortality rate was 25.6. 


The incidence of epidemic and endemic diseases, and diseases of 
tial importance is shown in the following tables :- 


Syphilis» - hie sich Sale 
Gonorrhoea __...... cent 
Enteritis under 2 years 
Influenza: “-.64 vege as.588 
Dysentery kk eee cee 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis —_....... 
Bilharziasis eee 
Pertussis 
Measles Ete eS ee ee 
Endemic Parotitis —...... 
Chicken-pox ee, cesses caer 
Typhoid and Paratyphoid fever 
Malaria ee cesar 
Leprosys" ) adony Seta VR 
TicksTyphus! s2ce. “sik “Ales 
Diphtheriay “.scliay “snd “obser 
Smallpox 


3270 
2420 
1483 
1069 
71 
530 
414 
79 
276 
118 
116 
60 
49 
38 
10 
10 

0 
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The principal causes of death amongst patients treated at Goven- 


ment Hospitals were as follows:- 


Deficiency Disease ...... 
Tuberculosis. ...... Se OSats 
Accidents —wassee cesses seen 
Diseases of the heart and other 

diseases of the circulatory system 
Gastro-enteritis eee 
Malignant Disease 
Pneumonia 
Homicide 

Dysentery ek, cee eee 
Malariag "0 tis a Gute tees 


Bak 


mNONM~10 0 


The administrative organisation primarily responsible for gover 
mental activities in the field of Public Health and Sanitation consist: 
of the Medical Department and Local Authorities. The general healtt 
work of the territory is carried out by the Medical Officer of Healt: 
and District Medical Officers in co-operation with the District Com 
missioners, who function as the Local Authorities within the area 
under their jurisdiction. In urban areas the Local Authorities ar: 
assisted by Advisory Committees, and the local representatives of 


technical Departments. 


Particulars of the general work of the Medical Services are sé 


out below in tabular form:- 


Institutions Admis- Out-patients Labor- Radio 
sions. atory logical 
New Re-attend- Examin- Examie 
Cases ances ations ations 

Mbabane Hospital 3269 16754 13680 6851 1831 
Hlatikulu Hospital 1938 6660 3213 7339 512 
Raleigh Fitkin : 
Memorial Hospital 2663 9856 8201 4224 845 
Mankaiana Cot- 
tage Hospital 1469 7008 3474 _ - 
Arthur Matthews 
Methodist Hospital 2922 803 5242 — - 
Good Shepherd 
Hospital Stegi 530 5472 1108 _— - 
Government Health 
Centres _ 27609 12145 — - 
Mission Health 
Centres _— 16978 12720 _ - 
Public Health 
Laboratory —- = _ 16513 = 
Malaria Control 
Unit _ 105 = = es 
Mbuluzi Leper 

Hospital 38 an 18250 251 me 
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> The number of Medical practitioners, nurses etc. employed by 
vernment, Missions, Companies and engaged. in private practice 
shown in the following table:- 


tdical and Health Staff. Government Missions. Private. 
gistered Physicians 9 6 11 
tensed Physicians _ 3 = 
tses of Senior Training 14 20 4 
rtificated Nurses 55 29 8 
ttially Trained Nurses 9 46 _ 
boratory and X-ray Technicians 2 1 = 
armacists 1 - 2 


inne statistics of estimated expenditure on Public Health are as 
OWS:- 


(a) Recurrent expenditure £93,478 
(b) Capital Expenditure 4,800 
(c) Expenditure for work carried out by 

other than Public Health Department, 

including sanitation 5,100 
(d) Proportion of Public Health Expenditure 

of the territory (excluding financial 

assistance from the Metropolitan 


Government) 9.8% 
(e) Financial assistance from the Metro- 
politan Government 10,677 
P (f) Expenditure of Missionary and Philan- 
7 thropic Organisations 40,389 


The number of Hospitals, Health Centres etc., maintained by the 
atral and Local Government, Missionary Bodies and Private Com- 
ties is shown below:- 

Central Local Medical Companies 


Government Government Missions 


w 


neral Hospitals 
ttage Hospital 
spensaries 
boratory 

alth Office 

cay facilities 
ularia Control Unit 


10 
1 


LT leolt 


MER ORD 
Jel belo 


There has been no material increase in disease control, other than 
extension of anti-larval measures in conjunction with Chemo- 
yphylaxis in connection with Malaria Control in areas in which 
_ps are given under permanent irrigation. This is partially offset by 
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the experimental discontinuation of imagocidal measures in a larz 
section of the Middleveld, where we appear to have reached the end}. 
Point of transmission, but this entails an intensification of survey wort 
as the area requires to be kept under strict surveillance. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


Available housing is still short of requirements, _particula:: 
in the two main urban of Mbabane and Bremersdorp. The shorta 
however gradually being overcome by increased financial provis:ci 
for construction. The development of African townships at the ma. 
centres continues, but the provision of services, particularly water. 5 
a retarding factor. 


During the financial year 1954/55, the sum of £30,500 was allocate) 
for Government housing and during 1955/56 the corresponding amo: 
is £44,350. The following houses were completed during 1955:- 


(a) Two 3-bedroomed, new type European houses in Mbabane. 

(b) One teacher’s house at the African School, Lozita. 

(c) One 3-bedroomed European house at Mbabane. 

(d) In addition, two European houses in Mbabane were pi: 
chased from private owners. 


The following buildings were under construction:- 


(a) Four African houses at Sandhla Township, Mbabanc. 
(b) Four Messengers’ houses at Msunduza Township, Mbabate. 
(c) Five Police rondavels at Msunduza Township, Mbabane. 
(d) Two African houses at Goedgegun. 


Houses for Europeans are generally built of concrete blocks ie 
roofed with corrugated iron. Thatching grass is used but suffers ftt- 
limited life and risk of fire. 


The majority of the Native inhabitants of the rural areas live = 
huts of the beehive type, consisting of a wattle frame work cov 
with thatch, but improved housing, constructed of burnt brick =: 
other forms of permanent material, is gaining popularity in certs 
areas, notably in the vicinity of townships and mission stations. 


The process of improving the appzarance and layout of the tow 
ships continues. A plan by consultants for the development of Mie 
bane was received during 1955 and is being studied. 


SOCIAL WELFARE. 


There is no separate Department of Social Welfare. Such work: 
performed by the Education and Medical Departments as well # | 
‘he officers of the District Administration,and by private organisa" 
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ss such as the Red Cross, of which there is a very active Branch in 
= Swaziland, and the Southern Swaziland Child Welfare Association. 
: The services rendered include assistance to paupers, care of lepers, 
«s school feeding, work among sufferers from tuberculosis and an 
ambulance service (by the Red Cross) in the more remote areas. 


A Committee appointed by Government to enquire into the in- 


cidence and causes of juvenile delinquency completed its deliberations 
and was about to present its report. 


Community centres have been established at Bremersdorp, Mba- 
bane and Piggs Peak, while the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements 
are growing in strength and numbers. - 


CHAPTER Vill : LEGISLATION. 


The principal legislation for 1955 was as follows :— : 


Prociamations. 
No.2 Commissioners of Oaths (Amendment)—Power to administer 
oaths on affidavit and take solem declarations outside the 
Territory. 
Township Extension No.1. 
No.3 Diseases of plants, prevention. 


No.l1 Weights and measures (amendment)—dealing with the 
standard of weighs and measures, and offences. 


No.3 Goedgegun Township (extension — Proclaiming Goedgegun 


No.12 Wills—Amendment and consolidation of the law relating to 
the execution of wills. 

No.15 Widows and orphans (amendment). 

No.21. Registration of South African Trade Marks (amendment). 


No.23 Patents and Designs (amendment). 
Marks. 


No.23 Patents and Designs (amendment). 


No.23 High Court (amendment)—appointment of a Master and 
Assistant Master of the High Court. 


No.32 Court of Appeal (Swaziland) Commencemént (15th April, 
1955). 
No.44 Grass Fires—dealing with grass burning and grass fires. 


No.43 Appeals to Privy Council, Order in Council 1954, commence- 
ment. (15th April, 1955). 


No.&3 Game (amendment)—dealing with close seasons, small game 
Camaging crops and other matters. 


No.62 Customs (amendment). 


No.95 Hides and Skins — providing for improved methods of 
handling and marketing hides and skins. 


40 
No.75 


No.76 
No81 


No.83 
No.88 


No.89 


No.90 


No.95 


No.98 


No.103 
No.106 


No.109 


High Commissioner’s Notices, 


No.30 
No.85 


No.86 


No.87 


No.108 


No.141 


No.156 


No.215 
No.245 


No.247 
No.256 
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Shop Hours — consolidating and amending law relating ts 
the closing of shops during certain hours. 
Administration of Estates (amendment). 


Insolvency — to amend and consolidate the law relating & 
to insolvent persons and the adminstration of their estates 


Liquor licenses. 


Revenue Licenses (further amendment)—dealing wi 
mobile banks. 


Workmens Compensation (amendment) — giving power t 
the High Commissioner to apply the Proclamation to an; 
employment or class of workmen in Swaziland. 


European Advisory Council (further amendment)—deali: 
with elections and electoral divisions. 


Legal Practitioners—consolidating and amending the l:* 
relating to Legal Practitioners. 


European Advisory Council—dealing with the qualificatic: 
of voters. 


Nursing Sisters (Retiring allowances) (amendment). 


Electricity Supply (Mbabane) Loan—to enable a loan & 
£6,000 to be raised for the Mbabane Water Supply Scher 


Control and Inspection of Pictures (amendment)—deal: 
with objectionable pictures. 


Insect Pests Regulations. 


Air Navigation (Registration and Licensing) Regulatiot: 
(Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Protectorate and Swaziland) 


eT ES ~ ETS = 


Investigation of Accidents (Aircraft) Regulations. 
(Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland). 


Air Transport (Licensing of Air Services) Regulatic#: 
(Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland). 


Registration and Licensing of Bicycles Regulations. 


Making of Court of Appeal Rules by the President of tt 
Court of Appeal (Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate a 
Swaziland). 


Export Control Regulations (Basutoland, Bechuanalaté 
Protectorate and Swaziland). 


Amendment of the Rules of the High Court. 


Air Navigation (Investigation of Accidents Regulatios! 
(amendment)—dealing with powers and procedure of é 
Board, and offences. 


Stegi Water Supply Regulations. 


Application of Workmen’s Compensation Proclamation“ 


4l 


workmen employed in connection with any engine driven 
: or machine worked by mechanical power, effective from 
y Ist April 1956. 


-overnment Notloes. 


0.1 African Labour Regulations—dealing with labour agents and 
contracts. 

0.23 Dairies and Dairy Produce Regulations (Amendment). 

0.71 Hides and Skins Regulations—made by the High Commis- 

7 sioner under the Swaziland Hides and Skins Procla- 
mation 1955. 


- [0.73 Close Season for Quail—lst February to 31st October. 


- CHAPTER IX: JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 
JUSTICE 


In criminal matters the Court of Appeal, High Court and Sub- 
rdinate Courts are governed by the Criminal Procedure and 
tvidence Proclamation. This Proclamation follows the criminal law 
a force in the Union of South Africa. 


In civil matters, except where native law and custom is involved, 
he Roman Dutch Common law in force in the Union of South Africa 
s followed. This is so because in Swaziland, by the Swaziland Admini- 
tration Proclamation, 1907, the Roman Dutch Common law is declared 
o be in force, except where repealed or altered by Proclamation by 

he High Commissioner. 


The Swaziland Courts of Law consist of:- 


Court of Appeal. 


A Court of Appeal for all three Territories was established on the 
{5th April, 1955, under the Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
ind Swaziland Court of Appeal Order in Council, 1954. This Court is 
somposed of the Chief Justice, who is President, and other Judges of 


Appeal. 


Thus, for the first time, litigants can appeal from High Court 
decisions to a local Court of Appeal, instead of having to appeal direct 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The further right of 
appeal to the Judicial Committee is retained. 


Circumstances in which an appeal lies to the Court of Appeal, and 
Court rules governing appeals, are the subject of local legislation. 


fi SS ae ee on oa ee 
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2. High Court. 


The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in addition 
any other jurisdiction conferred by local law, possesses and exerci 
all the jurisdiction, power, and authorities vested in the Suprex 
Court of South Africa. 


Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is vesé 
exclusively in the presiding Judge, he sits with four Assessors It 
Administrative Officers and two Africans) who act in an advs¢; 
capacity. 


In practice all four Assessors sit in every criminal trial and © 
every appeal. 


In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where ©. 
law, other than native law and custom, and not fact only, is involv: 
Where native law and custom is involved the Judge sits with all i. 
Assessors or with two African Assessors only, depending 02 t 
character of each particular case. 


3 Subordinate Courts of the First, Second and Third Class. 


In the six districts of the Territory there are Subordinate Cc" 
of the First, Second and Third Class presided over by Administra.‘ 
Officers. There are also Resident Magistrates stationed at Mbat: 
and Hlatikulu with power to preside in a First Class Subord:. 
ey Appeals lie from all these Subordinate Courts to the 1 

ourt. 


A a 


A. Criminal. 


(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum 
two years with or without hard labour, or a fine up to“ 
hundred pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, prov<" 
that the maximum imprisonment of two years 35° 
exceeded. In certain cases and subject to certain safect: 
a whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes with a can?? 
be imposed. 


ae, 


(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisoa7- 
with or without hard labour up to one year, or a fin: ’ 
exceeding fifty pounds, or both imprisonment and - 
provided that the maximum sentence of one year is” 
exceeded. A whipping not exceeding eight strokes 
cane may be imposed in certain cases and subjet: 
certain safeguards. 


Gii) Third Qlass: The maximum sentence is impris 
with or without hard labour up to six months, or 
exceeding twenty-five pounds, or both imprisonme 

fine, provided that the maximum sentence of six moz* 


not exceeded. A Third Class Court cannot imp 
sentence of whipping. 
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Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
2ason, murder, rape, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or 
rrency, except that the Attorney-General may remit a rape case 
rc trial by a Subordinate Court. 


Uncreased criminal jurisdiction. 


The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, murder, 
dition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to a Sub- 
cdinate Court for trial with increased jurisdiction, after the holding 
f a preparatory examination. When so remitted with increased 
arisdiction the powers of punishment are:- 


(a) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not 
exceeding two hundred pounds. 


(b) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years; fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds. 


, Note: There is no remittal to a Third Class Court and therefore no in- 
| creased jurisdiction for such a Court. 


C. Criminal review. 


In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the First 
Class are subject to review by the High Court when the punishment 
imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment or a fine exceeding fifty 
pounds. 


Sentences by Second and Third Class Subordinate Cc rts 
are also subject to review by the High Court when the punishment 
imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a fine excecding 
twenty-five pounds. 


D.  Givil. 


In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First Class have juris- 
diction in all actions where both parties are Africans, subject to the 
right of such Courts to transfer cases to the Native Courts for hearing, 
and in all other actions where the claim or value of the matter in 
dispute does not exceed five hundred pounds, and of the Second Class 
where the matter in dispute does not exceed two hundred and fifty 
pounds. Third Class Subordinate Courts have no civil jurisdiction. 
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4. The Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 


The Judicial Commissioner’s Court was established by the Native 
Courts Proclamation No.80 of 1950 to deal with appeals in criminal 
matters from the Higher Native Court of, Appeal. 
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In civil matters, appeal lies form the Higher Native Court of | 
Appeal to the High Court; but the Judge of the High Court may rem. 
to be heard by the Judicial Commissioner cases in which the record is 
inadequate for the procedure of the High Court. In cases so remitted 
to the Judicial Commissioner, an appeal may lie to the High Court 
against the Judgment of the Judicial Commissioner. 


The Judicial Commissioner also holds the power of review of the 
criminal proceedings of Native Courts and Appeal Courts. 


5. Native Courts. 


During 1952 there were in operation 14 Native Courts of first 
eat two Native Courts of Appeal and the Higher Native Court of 
Appeal. 


The constitution of the Native Courts is a President, paid from 
the National Treasury a salary of £150 per annum, who sits with not 
more than four assessors, who are paid a sitting fee of 5s. a day. The 
President of the Higher Native Court of Appeal is paid £240 per 
annum. Each Court has a Scribe and three Messengers. 


The laws to be administered by the Courts are:— 


(a) The Native law and custom prevailing in the Territory so 
far as it is not repugnant to natural justice or morality or 
inconsistent with the provisions of any law in force in the 
Territory. 


(b) The provisions of all orders or rules made by the Nativ: 
Authority under the Swaziland Native Administratic: 
Proclamation. 


be authorised by the Resident Commissioner. 


Cases which are excluded from the ordinary jurisdiction 0 
of Native Courts are:- 


(a) Cases in which a person is charged with an offence in cor 
sequence of which death is alleged to have occurred, or whic 
is punishable under any law with death or imprisonmer' 
for life; which latter provision covers treason, murder ani 
rape. 


(b) Cases in connection with marriage other than a marria‘ 
contracted under or in accordance with Native law or custo 


except insofar as the case concerns the payment, return © 
disposal of dowry. 


(c) Cases relating to witchcraft, except with the approval of th 
Judicial Commissioner. 


(d) Cases in which either Party is not a Native. 


(c) The provisions or any law the administration of which ma 
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The practice and procedure of the Courts are regulated in 
- xordance with Native law and custom and provision is made for 
s to be altered as necessary by order of the Paramount Chief. 


Criminal proceedings of Native Courts are reviewable by District 

ficers; those of the Higher Native Court of Appeal being reviewed 

the Judicial Commissioner; and provision exists in certain cir- 
i:mstances, for cases to be transferred to a Subordinate Court. 


The channel of appeal is from Native Court to Native Appeal 
ras one Native Court of Appeal and thence to the High Court 
waziland. 


During the year, the Native Courts dealt with 3992 criminal and 
civil cases: the two Native Courts of Appeal with 31 criminal and 
civil appeals; and the Higher Native Court of Appeal with 3 
‘minal and 6 civil appeals. 


:- There were no appeals in criminal and 3 appeals in civil cases 
‘om He Higher Native Court of Appeal to the High Court of 
vaziland. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


This department is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also Chief 
istice of Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. He is 
sident in Basutoland because there is more work there than in 
ch of the other two Territories. 


During the year a Puisne Judge was appointed for all three Terri- 
ties. Like the Chief Justice, he is stationed in Basutoland. 


The Chief Justice, now that a Puisne Judge has been appointed, 
mfines his activities to the Court of Appeal, Criminal Review cases, 
¢e supervision of the work of Subordinate Courts, etc., and the 
iministrative side of the Judicial Department. 


During the year a separate Registrar, High Court, was appointed 
stead of the Legal Secretary functioning as Registrar, High Court, 
-. addition to his own duties. 


Under the Chief Justice there are the Registrar, High Court, and 
te various Presiding Officers of the Subordinate Courts—that is the 
dministrative Officers in their judicial capacity. 


During the year the following statistics are of interest:- 


mt 
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(a) High Court. 


In criminal trials fifteen persons were indicated of whom fourtecz 
were eighteen years or over. There were eighteen charges against 
those persons on which there were ten convictions, six acquittals anc 
two were withdrawn; eleven of those convictions were for murder. 


Criminal Review cases from Subordinate Courts totalled or 
hundred and twenty-two. There were eight criminal appeals of which 
seven were dismissed and one allowed. 


There were thirty-nine civil cases of which thirty-two were di:- 
rosed of and seven pending at the end of the year. 

There was only one civil appeal from Subordinate Courts. 
(b) Judicial Commissioner's Court. 


Court of Appeal are not numerous. 


During the year there were no criminal appeals to the court of 
the Judicial Commissioner, while three civil matters were remitted 
from the High Court for the Judicial Commissioner to hear the appzai 
in none of these cases was there further appeal to the High Court. 


(c) Subordinate Courts. 


In criminal cases 4,650 persons were tried of whom 372 were unde: 
eighteen years of age. There were convictions on 4,721 charges and 
acquittals on 246 charges. Apart from a number of petty offences net 
classified under any particular heading, most of the charges were in 
respect of theft, housebreaking, common assault, liquor and dru 
cffences. 


Appeals from the Native Court system beyond the Higher Native 


in 1955, there were 741 civil cases of which 466 were heard. The reazoa 
the remainder were not heard is because the parties did not set then 
down for hearing. 


| 
Including those pending at the end of 1954, and those registered 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


There is no separate Legal Department in Swaziland. During th: 
year the Officers of Legal Secretary and Registrar of the High Court 
were separated. The Legal Secretary is a member of the Secretariat 


POLICE 


The maintenance of law and order in the Territory is vested in 


the Central Government Police Force: there is no Native Authority 
Police Force. ; 
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The strength of the Swaziland Police is 9 European senior officers, 
- European subordinate officers and 169 African ranks. 


The Force is commanded by a Commissioner of Police, whose 
-adquarters are at Mbabane. A Deputy Commissioner is stationed at 
babane, where in addition to his duties at Police Headquarters, he is 

command of the Mbabane District. Each of the remaining five dis- 

“ icts in the Territory is commanded by a senior officer. The C.L.D. 

id Special Branch and the Police Training School are also under the 
»mmand of a senior officer. 


Senior officers are normally appointed by promotion from_the 
ibordinate European ranks of the Police Forces of the High Com- 
tission Territories. 


Recruits into the European subordinate ranks are normally 
btained from within the Territory or the Union of South Africa. 
rican recruits are almost entirely Africans of the Territory. 


European members of the Force receive initial training at training 
stitutions of neighbouring Police Forces. 


of paring the year a new building was constructed as a training 
chool. vs 


The African Police training school is now under the command of 
Superintendent. 


Members of the Force carried out 20,564 patrols during the year, 
he mileage covered being 565,538. 


The Swaziland Police is also responsible for manning the Customs 
ind Immigration Post at Mhlumeni, on the Swaziland-Mocambique 
dorder. 


There are no military forces in Swaziland. The Police Force carries 
out ceremonial duties that are normally perfomed by military 
orces, 


One Superintendent attended a Senior Course at the Police Col- 
lege Ryton-on-Dunsmore. 


_ Ten African members of the Force were commended for con- 
spicuous acts of duty during the year. 


Crime. 
10,465 cases were reported or known to the Police during the year, 


representing an increase of 1204 over last year’s figures. Of these 576 
were closed as undetected, giving a percentage of 5.5 as against 7.63°% 


_ 


ay 
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tor the previous year. Cases under investigation at the end of th | 
year, however, numbered 690 as against 415 at the end of the previcu: 
year. The main increases were Assaults by 340, Thefts by 242, and Reai 
Traffic Offences more than doubled, 194 being reported during th: 
year as against 91 last year. Tax cases remained almost the same, b:: 
other offences against Revenue Laws increased from 246 to 325. 


Figures of cases reported and undetected over the past 5 year: 
are shown hereunder:— 


Year Cases Reported Undetected Percentage | 

1951 8073 153 1.89 

1952 2778 179 2.03 

1953 9093 409 4.50 

1954 9261 107 7.63 

1955 10465 576 5.50 
Attached to this report are: 


(i) Appendix VI showing cases reported or known to t: 
Police, classified under the main headings of crimes x: 
offences, showing their ultimate disposal. 

(ii) Appendix VII showing persons proceeded against in S-- 
mary Courts for crimes and offences. 

(iii) Appendix VIII showing disposal of cases not brought be‘c: 


(iv) Appendix IX showing Juveniles (under 19) procecé:- 


a Court. 
against. 
PRISONS 
The principal prisons are at Mbabane, Hlatikulu and Breme:- 
dorp and smaller prisons at Goedgegun, Stegi, Mankaiana and Pi: 
Peak and lock-ups at a number of Police Posts. The Central Prs= 


is at Mbabane, to which all long term prisoners, recidivists #2! 
criminal lunatics are removed. 
There is no separate Prison Department in Swaziland and p” 
administration is the responsibility of District Commissioners. 7. 
Prisons staff consists of 3 European Gaolers, 5 African Gaolers. 
Technical Instructors, 37 Warders, 7 Wardresses and 1 Female Me:- 
Attendant. 


The average daily prison population for all prisons was 469 w°. 
the total number of prisoners received during the year was 4399. 


Prison discipline during the year was on the whole good, thé. 
there was an increase in the number of escapes. These amountec 
33 of whom 11 were recaptured. 


At. the four larger prisons, classes in elementary education : 
held and instruction is also given in building by six Bu:l:- 


Instructors. The general state of health of prisoners during the 
was food. 
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Prison discipline during the year was on the whole good, though 
+ eir staff, as well as by Prison Visiting Committees. These committees 
merally include one male European, one woman, and one African 
ember, and are presided over by a Government official. They make 
* real contribution to the smooth and efficient running of the prisons. 
Prisoners are employed on various types of public works such as 
ad making, grass cutting, preparing sites for Government buildings 
_.id carrying out running maintenance on the prison buildings. 


Every prisoner serving a sentence exceeding one month is allowed 
: ordinary earned remission of one third of his sentence, provided 
e sentence is not thereby reduced to less than one month. A 
nviction for breach of discipline or other irregularity may lead to a 
3s of remission. 


Provision exists for a prisoner sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
t exceeding six months, or sentenced for non-payment of a fine of 
+ or under, to be employed on public works extra-murally. Such a 
isoner lives at home and is only subject to prison discipline during 
4 daily working hours. 


Full details regarding prisons can be found in the Swaziland 
ison Report for 1955. 


CHAPTER X. PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


blic Utilities: Electricity. 
(a) Mbabane Electricity Supply. 


The installed capacity at the end of the year was 220 K.V.A. 
generated by 2 National Diesel sets; one of 75 K.V.A. and 
one of 145 K.V.A. capacity. 


Extensions have been authorised and it was hoped to 
have the new station containing two 30 inch Pelton wheels 
each developing 360 OHP direct coupled to 310 K.V.A. 
alternators (620 K.V.A. total) in operation during 1955. 
Owing to construction difficulties this station is not anti- 
pated to be in operation before the middle of 1956. The 
extensions are estimated to cost £51,000. 


The following details apply to the Mbabane supply:— 


Capacity of installed plant 220 K.V.A. 
Number of consumers: 178 domestic, 57 industrial 
Annual output: 445,000 units. 
Voltage: 440/250 
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Type of supply: A.C. single and three phase. 
pisaueney: 50 cycles per second. 
Tariff: 


Single phase :- 10/- per month per each 5 am 


Tariff: Single phase:- 10/- per month per each 5 amp 
installation basic, plus 3d. per unit for the first 80 units and 
2d. per unit thereafter. 


Three phase 15/- per month for each 5 amp installation basic 


plus 3d. per unit for the first 40 units and 1d per ur: 
thereafter. 


(b) Bremersdorp Electricity Supply. 


Power Company. Power is generated at a hydro-electr: 
station on the Little Usutu River. 


Capacity of installed plant 300 K.VA. 
Number of consumers: 171 
Voltage: 220/380. 
Type of supply 50 cycles per second. 


Tariff: 


Rate A 1/- per unit. Minimum 15/- per month. 
B. 1000 units for 37/6, balance at 3d. per unit. 


£ 
Power is supplied to Bremersdorp by the i 

C. 1000 units for £12.10.0d., balance at 1d per unit. 
Public Utilities; Water supplies. 


(a) Mbabane. 


The new water scheme has been completed and 2 
consumers in the township have been connected and metert 
to the supply. 


(b) Bremersdorp. 


A firm of consulting Engineers have prepared plans ft: 
an extensive scheme to provide a fully adequate supply. Tr: 
cost of this scheme is estimated at about £120,000 and t 
plans were still under consideration at the end of the year. 


(c) Stegi. 


The installation of a fi i ed 
by the end of the year filtration plant was almost comple! 
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(d) Hlatikulu. 


The present supply is considered reasonably adequate for 
the demand. 


(c) Goedgegun. 


The new engine and pump ordered in 1954 to improve 
the town supply, had not been received during the year, but 
delivery was expected early in 1956. 


(f) Piggs Peak. 


The present supply is considered reasonably adequate 
for the demand. 


tublio Works. 


a) Building Branch. 


In addition to the new houses mentioned in Chapter VII, the 
-llowing buildings were completed during the year:- 


(1) The, new District Commissioner’s Office and High Court 
Mbabane. 


(2) The new abattoir, Mbabane. 

(3) Extensions to the abattoir, Bremersdorp. 

(4) New T.B. Ward and attendants’ quarters, Hlatikulu Hospital. 
(5) New P.W.D. Electrical Workshops and Stores, Mbabane. 


b) Roads Branch. 


The new road running North from Piggs’ Peak to the Transvaal 
oundary, built purely to serve the needs of forestry companies at 
?iggs Peak was opened to traffic although plans are in hand to 
hicken up the gravel already placed. Work has started on converting 
he recently completed single carriageway bridges to full roadway 
vidth: the bridges were designed with this object in view. 


General road work in the Territory has been hampered-seriously 
t times—by lack of funds, the increasing age of mechanical equip- 
nent and the loss of trained operators to contractors engaged on other 
vork of development. In spite of these difficulties, however, the road 
ystem has so far mostly withstood the heavy demands made upon it. 


c) Mechanical Branch. 


This branch maintains all Government plant and transport. As at 
‘lst March, 1955, there were 153 vehicles and 97 major items of con- 
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£16,671 during the financial year ended 3lst March, 1955 and plan | 
struction plant on charge. The branch carried out work to the value o 
generally was maintained in fair condition. | 


fe hth 


(d) Hydrographic Survey. 


No construction of further gauging weirs was undertaken during 
the year owing to shortage of cement and the preoccupation of tt: 
Water Engineer on other pressing problems. 


River was accumulated during the year at the Evelyn Baring Brids 
site and this information will, it is hoped, be of considerable use to th 
Colonial Development Corporation in deciding the final developmer: 


Considerable data in the flow characteristics of the Great Usut: 
> 
and utilization of their forestry resources. 


There is no Railway and no river or lake transport in the Territer 


CHAPTER XI : COMMUNICATIONS 
Roads 
The: Territory is served by about 700 miles of main roads and 
about 450 miles of branch roads. All these are earth roads. There wa 
no material increase in road mileage during the year even with the 
purchase of a limited amount of new maintenance equipment tt 
increasing density of traffic created by general Territorial develop 
ment resulted in noticeable deterioration of the surfaces of the mor 

heavily used routes. 


a 

Without special provision for regravelling, traffic delays ‘a 
the summer months must be expected to increase in frequency =] 
future years, | 


Air. 


There are still no regular air services within the Territory 
although the year has seen a very considerable increase in flyirs 
activity. 


The High Commissioner’s aircraft landed on several occasions : 
Stegi and on a new privately owned airstrip in the Malkerns arez 
In addition a demonstration flight of an aircraft specially designe 
for pioneering work was arranged from the short airstrip at Mbabane 


_The services of a Consultant were engaged on a part time basis 
to investigate the creation of a network of landing fields throughox: : 
the Territory. The general pattern of this network, as suggested bs ; 


the Air Adviser to the High Commissioner, envisages the establist- ; 


ee | 
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nt of 1000-1200 yard strips at all main centres of population and 
velopment and of a main port of entry to international standards in 
+ certre of Swaziland. This report should be complete by the middle 
1956. 


Meanwhile, airstrips of varying quality exist at Stegi, Malkerns, 
vabane, North of Pigg’s Peak, Gollel, at the Swaziland Irrigation 
;-feme and in the Big Bend area. 


There are no Customs Aerodromes in Swaziland. 


-2osts And Telegraphs. 


This department was transferred from the control of the Union 
stmaster-General to the Swaziland Administration with effect from 
January, 1954. 
K 
Mails are conveyed by the Road Motor Service of the South African 
ilways and Harbours. 


There are thirty-two post offices and agencies in Swaziland at 
rteen of which money order and savings bank business may be 
nsacted. 


: A large number of residents in the south are served by means of 
. Mate bags which are made up at Piet Retief and Gollel. 


‘ Jonsiderable progress has been made with the establishment of 
w telephone trunk links, rural party lines and the provision of 
change connections. The number of telephones installed in Swazi- 
1 dincreased by 19 per cent during 1955. 


It is proposed to install automatic telephone exchanges in Mbabane 
i Bremersdorp and to provide direct inter-dialling facilities between 
2 two systems. 


The establishment of several V.H.F. radio links betwcen the 
or centres is under consideration. 


The main outlets from Swaziland are:— 


To Ermelo _ Three outlets 
Barberton _ One outlet 
Piet Retief _ Two outlets 
Golela _ One outlet 
Lourenco Marques _ One outlet 


Morse code telegraph circuits are in operation between Johannes- 
tg and major Swaziland offices and telegrams are transmitted by 
ephone from agencies and sub-offices to Head Offices. 
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Two teleprinter circuits between Bremersdorp-Johannesburg asd 
Mbabane-Johannesburg were established during the year. 


CHAPTER XII: PRESS, FILMS AND GOVERNMENT 


we. pk aa ee 


INFORMATION SERVICES. 


Press. 


Two weekly newspapers are published in the Territory namely 
‘The Times of Swaziland” and “Izwi Lama Swazi” (The Voice of th: 
Swazi). 


| 
| 
: 


Eight Schools have their own 16 m.m. projectors and make use ¢: 
films from libraries in the Union of South Africa. The Educatic 
Department at Mbabane has a small library of some 200 films wine: 
are lent to Schools and Institutions free of charge. In addition soz: 
use is made of strip films, four schools having such projectors. 


operate in the rural areas, extensive use being made of films providx 
by the United Kingdom Information Office. 


There are six commercial cinemas in the Territory, one each 


Havelock Mine, Piggs Peak, Mbabane and Goedgegun and two # 
Bremersdorp. 


Information Services. 


Information of varied nature was supplied in | response * 


enquiries received from the United Kingdom, South Africa #¢ 
elsewhere in the Commonwealth. A majority of the requests was {« 
factual information, generally of an historical or sociological ty } 
relating to Swaziland and sought by Universities, journalist 
authors, librarians, curators of museums and prospective settlers. ¥* 
the help of the Secretariat library it was generally possible to supP.! 
the desired information or to inform the inquirers where it cou’ 
be obtained. 


Two mobile film units controlled by the Education Departmert | 
{ 


; On several occasions it was a privilege to assist journals 
visiting Swaziland in connection with special assignments of wot 


Close liaison was maintained with the United Kingdom Informat!™ 
Office, Johannesburg, whence a number of publications were receiX® 
for distribution within the Territory. 
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CHAPTER XIil: LOCAL FORCES 


Apart from the Swaziland Police, which is semi-military in 
;:aaracter, there are no military forces in Swaziland. Members of Rifle 
“lubs, of which there are four, are bound by legislation to make 

1emselves available for service as special constables in times of 
mergency. Membership is voluntary confined to European male 
2sidents of Swaziland, between the ages of 17 and 65. Training is 
onfined to firing practice on ranges. 


CHAPTER XIV: GENERAL. 


A Language Board was established during 1953 to advise the 
‘esident Commissioner in all matters pertaining to the Swazi 
inguage which, although similar to Zulu, is characterised by 
ronounced phonetic and syntactical differences. There is as yet no 
ecognised orthography for Swazi and up to the present the Zulu 
anguage has been taught in schools and generally used for official 


urposes. 


The Board reported at the end of the year and its proposals have 
‘een accepted for a trial period of three years. During its deliberations 
he Board was kept informed of the work of the Language Committees 
f the Department of Native Affairs in the Union of South Africa, 
nd as a result the Swazi orthography recommended by the Board 
iverges from the Zulu orthography recently approved by the 
Yepartment of Native Affairs only so far as is necessary to indicate 

‘ istinct differences of pronounciation between the two languages. 


PART ill 


CHAPTER I: GEOGRAPHY 


Jescriptive Geography. 


Swaziland with its area of 6,704 square miles lies to the east of 
he Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa, which bounds 
t on the North, West and South. On the Eastern side it is bordered 
vy Portuguese East Africa and a part of Natal. The maximum 
fistance from North to South is approximately 120 miles and from 
Nest to East about 90. 


Travelling the Territory from Western to Eastern border one 
dasses successively through three well defined longitudinal regions 
of more or less equal breadth. The first, a spur of the Drakensburg 
Range, is an area of mountainous high veld with an average altitude 
of 3,500 feet and having as highest points the summits of Emlembe 
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(6,122 feet) and Ingwenya (6,002 ft) mountains. The broken ard 
rugged nature of the terrain split by numerous river gorges ta 
scenic beauty but often the steep boulder strewn slopes of 
granite capped hills militate against extensive and perman 
cultivation. The natural pasturage, too, is not of sufficiently k 
nutritive value, especially during the winter months, 
cattle in good condition or for dairying purposes. It is, howeve 
good area for the winter grazing of sheep and also for afforestaticn 
As will be seen by reference to the section of Chapter VI in Part: 
which describes the work of the Geological Survey Department. 
area has considerable mineral deposits and near the Emlembe moun 
in the Pigg’s Peak District is the well known Havelock Asbestos Miz: 
one of the largest producers of asbestos in the Commonwealth. 


Set among picturesque mountains and hills Mbabane, t: 
country’s capital with a population of about 925 Europeans ar: 
2.500 Africans is situated on the eastern edge of the region & 
2,000 Africans is situated on the eastern edge of the region ¢ 
mountainous highveld and overlooks to the East the second of t: 
well defined regions running from north to south through t 
territory. With an average altitude of some 2,000 feet, it is know 
locally as the Middleveld. It is an area of wide rolling grass! 
intersected by a number of rivers of considerable size flowing in = 
easterly direction from the highveld, where, fed by innumerat- 
tributary streams, they have gradually broadened out their vali 
Generally speaking the region affords ample opportunity for m 
farming and dairying as well as for growing various kinds of 
tropical crops such as citrus, pineapples, bananas, cotton, rice, ni 
and oil-seed with, where needed, the aid of irrigation. Centr. 
situated in this area is the township of Bremersdorp (popuiati- 
approximately 950 Europeans) and a little less than 50 miles in - 
straight line to the south lies the town of Goedgegun (population at«- 

{ 
! 
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400 Europeans), the centre of a tobacco growing industry, as well + 
an area of considerable mixed farming. 


The third well defined region is the Lowveld, with an alti 
that ranges from 500 to 1,500 feet. On its eastern border is the pia 
of the Lubombo mountains traversed by the gorges of the | 
vuma, Usutu and Black Mbuluzi Rivers. } 


Immediately west of this plateau, on which is situated the sz: 
border township of Stegi with a European population of a> 
150 Europeans, the ground falls abruptly in rocky cliffs to 
Lubombo flats, the only considerable area of fairly level ground in 
Territory and averaging about 500 feet above sea level. Its sei 
highly fertile, with savannah type vegetation and grass of ¢x- 
feeding value. The rainfall is, however, low and in most years pot" 
distributed. Westwards, these flats rise by a series of low ridges 
the Middleveld. In the North Eastern portion of this area is “Sv: 
land Irrigation Scheme”, a large scale undertaking of the Coic 


Development Corporation using water drawn from the Komat: 
Black Mbuluzi rivers. : 


Fee nee meen ae pope ee 
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‘azifand Rivers and River Systems. 


Fed by countless streams, the Mlumati, Komati, Little Usutu, 
eat Usutu. Ingwempisi and the Assegai Rivers traverse the 
2stern Highlands and flowing in an easterly, or in the instances of 
> Mlumati and Komati in a north easterly direction, make Swazi- 
id_one of the best watered areas in South Africa. Of these rivers 
> Great Usutu, with its source but a short distance from the eastern 
rder of the Transvaal and only a few miles from that of the Vaal 
ver, is the most important and carries the greatost volume of 
iter. On its journey through the highve!ld it flows through the 
1e-planted lands of the Colonial Development Corporation's 
sutu Forests and then descends, not too abruptly, to 
2 Middleveld area where at Malkerns, shortly after entering this 
Zion, its waters are being utilized by an irrigation company. 
om here the river valley broadens considerably and when it 
aches Sipoianeni in the Lowveld, where there are hot mineral 
tings, and after receiving the tributary waters of the Little Usutu 
d the Assegai, both rivers of considerable size, it is well entitled to 

name of the “Great Usutu.” Through the Lowveld areas it 
ntinues its course eastwards with the Mhlatuzana, Mhlatuze and 
zimpofu rivers as tributaries and at the “Big Bend” its waters are 
ain used for an irrigation project of considerable size. A 
w miles further on it flows along a deep gorge it has carved through 
e Lubombo Mountains, and enters Portuguese East Africa, where 
ter its junction with the Pongola River it is known as the Maputa 
1d eventually discharges its water into Delagoa Bay. 


The two other main river systems of Swaziland are those of the 
lack Mbuluzi and the Komati rivers in the northern part of the 
vuntry. Although dwarfed by the Great Usutu, which is believed to 
ave an annual flow of water greater in volum2 than that of any 
-her river in Africa south of the Zambezi, both rivers are of con- 
derable magnitude and importance in connection with the develop- 
.ont of large scale irrigation. 


In the south-east of the country and flowing through a fertile but 
articularly arid portion of the lowveld is the Ingwavuma river. It is 
ot really perennial as its flow practically ceases in some years, but 
s potentialities are great and every effort is being made to increase 
s flow by attention to water conservation, improved agricultural 
ractices, and the combating of soil erosion in its catchment area. A 
‘ydrographic Survey of the Territory is now being undertaken with 
re help of a grant from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 


The Highveld zone has a temperate climate of Mediterrancan 
ype and during winter months frosts occur, while that of the 
Niddleveld area is sub-tropical and free of winter frosts except 
ecasionally along river banks. In the Lowveld, or bushveld, the 
eneral climatic condition can be described as almoszt tropical except 
hat the rainfall is somewhat low and tends to be patchy and con-° 
entrated in a few violent storms. 


7 
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Meteorological records are taken by official and private observer 
throughout the Territory and are collected by the Land Util:zat« 
Department in conjunction with the Meteorological Division of %: 
Department of Transport of the Union of South Africa, which provic= 
equipment and includes the summarised observations in its rece: 
covering Southern Africa. It is only at the main centres of popuiz 
e.g. administrative district headquarters, that maximum and min 
air temperatures, wet and dry bulb temperatures and similar rec 
are made; rainfall records only are taken at the great majorit 
stations, The Bremersdorp station reports twice daily by c 
telegram to the Weather Bureau in Pretoria. 


The following is a summary of a representative selection « 
records for 1955:- 


Air temperature ‘C 
Rainfall No. of Actual Actual Mean Mess 


Ins. Mm. Days Max. Min Max Mis 
Highveld 
Havelock Mine 106.94 27065 148 283 7.2 
Pigg’s Peak 57.37 14577 93 29.5 9.6 22. 5 
Hlatikulu 54.54 13853 115-278 6.6 19.2 107 
Mbabane 61.03 15500 103 28.3 7.2 220 Wl 
Middleveld 
Bremersdorp 49.89 12671 «128 = 22.9 9.0 23.7 138 
Stegi 47.45 12051 89 32.7 9.5 24.3 © 138 
Mankaiana 36.43 9152 80 —- _ _ - 
Lowveld 
Mpisi 25.40 6449 105 33.5 83 264 123 
Gollel 27.83 7070 71 24.5 10.3 27.3 143 
Wisselrode 32.83 8340 72 35.4 96 276 159 


Flora and Fauna. 


2 

& 

= 
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Swaziland has a rich natural flora which includes not only mai: 
beautiful types of wild flowers and flowering shrubs but also se’ 
rare species of cycads, aloes, ferns and lilies, some of which are ™ 
found outside the territory. In many mountain kloofs and also int 
bushveld grow a variety of indigenous trees some of which supy. 
the Swazi with wood suitable for the fashioning of various ute 
and furniture and also for weapons. One indigenous tree is 
considerable commercial value in South Africa. Known to the Sv: 
as “Mvangati” (Pterocarpus angolensis) the name ‘Kiaat™ © 
generally applied to it by the timber trade. It is of hardwood tt 
and furniture made from it at the Mbabane Trades School is tot - 
found in many government offices and houses. 


Bird life is in general profuse throughout the territory and gat: 
such as koodoo, wildebeeste, zebra, wat2rbuck, impala and dui 
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yam the Lowveld whilst some of the smaller forms of antelope are 
lso encountered in other parts of the country. Crocodiles still infest 
ye lower and middle reaches of the big rivers and fish such as 
ream, yellow and tiger fish, all occur fairly plentifully in most 
vers and streams. Both flora and fauna are protected by 
roclamations which have recently been revised. 


CHAPTER II: HISTORY 


In the sixteenth century, by traditional account. the main 
antu tribes were advancing southwards down the coast of what is 
ow Portuguese East Africa and among them was a Chief, one 
lamini of Embo-Nguni stock. As they moved forward they 
piniegriicd, for various reason to form the present tribes of South 
Tica. 


In about the year 1750 Ngwane III, a descendant of Dlamini, 
‘oke away from the main body of Bantu then on the coast and with 
s few followers moved over the Lubombo range and settled in the 
shiselweni area between the Pongola and the Great Usutu Rivers. 
is people hecame known as Akaka-Ngwane, that is the people of 
Zwane, and the land they occupied as Ka-Ngwane, the land of 
gwane. 


Ngwane died in 1780 and was succeeded by his son Ndvungunye 
no established his kraal at Eshiselweni. 


The next ruler after the death in 1815 of the Swazi King was his 
n Sobhuza I. who was better known as Somhlolo. It was during his 
ign that the Swazi nation greatly increased its power. Sobhuza was 

warrior and he organised his followers into an army which 
stematically attacked and absorbed all weaker tribes within reach. 
1ey were however unable to match their strength with that of the 
werful Zulus to the south so Sobhuza with all his followers moved 
rthwards and established himself at Elangeni near the Usutshwana 
ver not far from the present Queen Mother's kraal of Lobamba. 
iis area was already occupied by small tribes or clans of Bapedi 
igin whom the Swazi named the Abesuthu. They offered little 
sistance and were rapidly absorbed. 


In 1826 the Zulus attacked the Swazi who were forced to flee to 
ves in the Mdimba hills and it was only in 1836 at Lubuya that 
2y dared to meet the Zulus in open combat. 


It was during that same year that Sobhuza died and was 
cceeded by Mswati II, who because of the Zulu raids moved 
cther north and established himself at Hoho between the Ntinti- 
aane and Lumati Rivers in the present Pigg’s Peak District. Like 
3; father he was also a warrior and with his well trained regiments, 
zanised on the Zulu system, attacked all tribes to the east and west 
di to the north beyond Lydenburg. It is said that it was at this 
te that they became known as Swazi.after,thecname of their ruler. 
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The Swazi were still menaced by marauding Zulu Impis fr 
time to time. The Zulus however never settled in the country bu: 
satisfied themselves with the cattle and other booty they collectx ’ 
on their raids, 


After his defeat by his brother Mpande, who was helped by Fi 
Boers, the Zulu Chief Dingane fled to the Nyawo area on the Lube‘ 
mbo range on the southern border of Swaziland where he was killed 
by a party of Swazi warriors. The Zulu raids into the country 
increased after this and finally Mswati sent a deputation to 
Theophilus Shepstone, the British Agent General in Natal throug 
whose good offices amicable relations were established once and 
all between the two tribes. 


It was during this reign that the Voortrekkers settled in the! 
Lydenburg District and that the first Européans came to Swazila:c' 
to settle. 


In 1844 the Rev. James Allison of the Wesleyan Mission, 
Mswati’s permission established himself at Mahamba. He also gr: 
a hunting concession over 1,000 square miles of land in Souther 
Swaziland to Conraad Vermaak. 


In 1846 Mswati signed a treaty with Commandant Potgieter =: 
which he ceded to the Lydenburg Republic for 100 head of cattz 
whatever rights he had to all land north of the Crocodile River. 


By this time the Swazi occupied territory up to Barberton in th: 
north and extending towards Carolina and Ermelo in the West, whi 
the tribes in the Lydenburg District also paid tribute to the Sw2:- 
King. x 

! 


In 1868 Mswati died and his heir, his 7 year old son Ludvonz 
was poisoned before he became old enough to reign, and it was n¢ 
until July 1875 that Mswati's mother Tandile, pointed out her 17 yez 
old grandson Mbandzeni as the person selected to be king. H: 
became Dlamini IV and established his kraal at Embekelweni a=: 
his administrative headquarters at Nkanini under the Mdim: 
mountains. i 


In 1879 the Swazi assisted the British in the war against Sikux:. 
ku but they took no part in the Zulu war. ( 


During the eighteen eighties the King, Mbandzeni, in return fc: 
money and other payments, granted concessions to Europeans fc! 
varying periods. Every conceivable right was granted away not o! 
to land, minerals, grazing and timber but also rights to exemptic 
from taxes, to railways, telegraphs, mining patents, collection ¢ 


King’s revenue and trading. All unallotted land and minerals 2 
formed the subject of concessions. 


él 


Mbandzeni died in 1889 and in 1894 Bunu, also known as Mahlo- 
tohlo, officially became King with the name of Ngwane IV with his 
: yeadquarters at Ezaleni and his administrative capital at Zombode 
Je died in December, 1899 and it was during this year his heir, the 
oresent Paramount Chief, Sobhuza II, was born. The government of 
he Swazi during Sobhuza’s minority was undertaken by the Chief 
Regent, his grandmother, Labotsibeni. She was a wise chief and did 
saluable work for her people and country and her relations with the 
Administration were always of a friendly nature. She died in 1925. 


In 1921 the Chief Regent handed over her duties to Sobhuza who 
vas duly installed as Paramount Chief of Swaziland. 


Sobhuza II, C.B.E. is 57 years of age and was educated at Zombo- 
fe in Swaziland and at Lovedale in the Cape Province. He has his 
teadquarters at Lobamba and his administrative centre at 
ozithehlezi. 


In 1888 a charter of self-government was granted to the 
juropeans in the country and two years later under a Convention 
yetween Her Majesty’s Government and the South African Republic 
. provisional Government, consisting of representatives of the two 
?owers and a representative of the Swazi was set up with the con- 
ent of the latter. Power to appoint a Government Secretary, an 
Attorney General and other officials was given, and a Court was 
‘stablished which adjudicated on the initial validity of all coacessions 
wanted by Mbandzeni, which with few exceptions, were coafirmed. 


In accordance with the pledges given to the Government of the 
south African Republic, the provisional Administration came to an 
‘nd three years later, when the British Government signed a fresh 
convention permitting the South African Republic to acquire from 
he Regent and her Council an Organic Proclamation conferring on 
he Republic rights of jurisdiction, legislation and administration 
vithout incorporation in the Republic. The Swazi refused to sign 
he Proclamation which had been drafted for them. but its provisions 
vith some of those in the 1893 Convention, were emkodied in the final 
Sonvention of 1894, under which the South African Republic 
-xercised powers of protection, legislation, jurisdiction and adminis- 
ration in Swaziland, subject to the limitations of the Convention. 


On the conquest of the Transvaal, all the rights and powers of 
he South African Republic passed to His Majesty, and, on the 
essation of hostilities, a British Special Commissioner, with a small 
orce of South African Constabulary was sent into the country and 

provisional Administration was established. An Order-in-Council 
winder the Foreign Juridiction Act was issued in June, 1903 providing 
hat the Governor of the Transvaal should administer Swaziland, and 
onferring on him the right to legislate by Proclamation. 


In accordance with the powers granted to him, the Governor of 
he Transvaal issued a Proclamation in 1904 providing for adminis- 
ration and for dealing with the question of concessions. The laws 
f the Transvaal in force at the date of the Proclamation were applied 
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to Swaziland mutatis mutandis. Courts were established with the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, and az 
appeal was allowed from the decisions of the chiefs in civil matters 
to the Court of the Resident Magistrate. 


The chiefs were otherwise confirmed in their civil jurisdiction 
over Natives subject to the exclusion of usages incompatible with the 
due exercise of His Majesty's power and jurisdiction, or clearly 
injurious to the welfare of the Natives, but were excluded from 
criminal jurisdiction. 


The Commission constituted under the Proclamation of 1904 tc 
deal with the concessions examined those granting exclusive right: 
except exclusive rights to land and minerals, with a view to ther 
expropriation at their value prior to the commencement of the Bc 
War. The Commission reported in 1906, and the Concessions, the 
subject of its report were, with few exceptions, expropriated. The 
Commission subsequently dealt with the question of boundaries o: 
land, mineral and grazing concesssions, and the general survey ¢ 
these concessions necessary to determine the conflicting rights wa 
also completed. Under the Concessions Partition Proclamation ao 
1907, land and grazing concessions suffered a deduction of onethir 
of their area for the sole and exclusive use and occupation of the 
Swazi, and the remaining two-thirds were freed from occupatic 
subject to the provision that for five years from the lst July, 19% 
no Natives actually resident on such land could be compelled to move 
therefrom, but after that period they could only continue to occupy 
such land on terms to be agreed upon between themselves and tie 
concessionaires, these agreements being subject to confirmation by 
the Resident Commissioner. Proclamation No. 24 of 1913 provided 
simple and effective machinery for the removal of Natives from cor 
cessions after the five-year period had elapsed but, in fact, no laré 
scale movement of Natives from the concessions took place. Thoe 

. who wished to move did so voluntarily while the remainder mad 
terms with the concessionaires and remained on the farms. 
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From 1914, when the landowner acquired full right to the land 
agriculture on European holdings developed. Two large cotton 
plantations attracted British capital, and a non-profit makin {- 
company, fostered by the Government, took over a_ considerable 
tract of country for the purpose of establishing selected Europea 
settlers as agriculturalists. The tobacco growing industry was ¢ 
coura;ed and considerable sums of British capital were invested = 
the resuscitation of mining. Unfortunately the Great War, with its 
aftermath of financial stringencies, seriously limited the expansion 0! 
pioneer efforts in a new country. It was not until the visit of the Rt 
Honourable L. S. Amery in 1927 that amenities, very essential fo 
development, were provided from a vote of £60,000 granted by the 
Dominions Office, and from that date progress on European lant 
has been marked. 


Since the Concessions Partition Proclamation of 1907, fairly 
substantial areas have been purchased by the Swazi Nation, and som 
small farms by individual Africans. In addition, land has been pu- 
chased by the Native Land Settlement Scheme to which has beet 
added certain Crown Land. At the end of 1955 rather more tha 
half of Swaziland was available for African occupation. 
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The Native Areas are distributed in thirty-five separate blocks 
+- seattered over the Territory, and the result is a patchwork of land in 
- ‘European and African occupation, while the Native Land Settlement 
=. Areas are for most part adjacent to the pre-existing Native Areas. 

This interspersion of European and African Areas, which resulted 
from the Grey-Coryndon sub-division of the country in 1909, while 
+ it has increased the difficulties of administering the Swazi, and pro- 
- viding social services for them, has had the beneficial effect of 
: increasing the understanding between the European and African 
races in a territory where their destinies are inextricably associated 
and has also accomplished much to encourage the imitative character 
of the African by influencing him to adopt improvements in housing, 
- ip the fertilising of his fields, and in his agricultural methods 
gecerally. 


- Mineral rights in Swaziland are held separately from the surface 
_ tights and in some cases the former are prior-dated to the latter 
ind in others later-dated. The result has been that machinery, still 
ansatisfactory in many respects, has had to be devised to rationalise 
is far as possible the extremely complicated and intricate over- 
apping rights. A significant development was the promulgation of the 
_- Ancillary Rights Proclamation of 1950 which empowers the Resident 
‘ommissioner to cancel ancillary rights in certain cases, and this 
sower has already been exercised in a case where the possession of 
_-Deillary rights by the owner cf a mineral concession was holding 
‘. P much needed development of surface rights. In 1953 a Mineral 
. Yevelopment Commission was appointed to consider the whole field 
_ £ mineral rights, legislation and development; its report, submitted 
1 1954, was released to the public and during 1955 was under con- 
‘deration in cenjunction with the European Advisory Council. 


Considerable areas of land in the Territory are owned by 
. uropeans res:dent in the Union of South Africa, some of whom make 
ttle use of the land except for winter grazing for their sheep. 


- One of the most significant events which has occurred in the 

ttlement of Swaziland, was the initiation by the Colonial Develop- 

ent Corporation in 1949 of a large scale forestry project in the 

- ghveld of the West of the Territory. It is worthy of note that this 
_ dl be the largest single block of man-made forest in the world. 


During the 1939/45 War a total of 3,836 Swazis served in the 
rican Pioneer Corps with considerable distinction in the Middle 
st, the Mediterranean and the Italian theatres. They were mainly 
sruited iu accordance with the traditional Swazi military system. 


CHAPTER lil: ADMINISTRATION 


By an Order-in-Council, dated Ist December 1906, the control of 
aziland was transferred from the Governor of the Transvaal to 
:°“"Fxigh Commissioner for Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
i Swaziland. The High Commissioner issued a Proclamation in 
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March 1907, providing for the appointment of _a Resident Com- 
missioner, a Government Secretary and District Commissioners, anu 
the establishment of a Police Force. 


The Resident Commissioner exercises such administration 2: 
control, and is vested with all such powers, authorities aid 
jurisdiction as are conferred upon him by the Proclamation acl 
other laws, or by the terms of his commission, subject to de 
directions and instructions of the High Commiss:oner. 


In 1921 an Advisory Council consisting of elected representativs |. 
of the Europeans in the Territory was established to advise tk | 
Administration on purely European affairs. Under a proclamation ¢ C 
1949 the Council was reconstituted and received statutory recognitia. T 
the Territory being divided into ten electoral divisions (certain a 
whose boundaries were adjusted in 1955 on account of populatic ,, 
changes) each electing one member of the Council. In addition to te hs 
elected members the Council consists of the Resident Commissioner, tk ) 
Deputy Resident Commissioner and six oficial members who, ho? 

1 


ever, have no power to vote and who attend in an advisory capa 
Elections were held in 1949 and 1952. The full Council ge 
meets twice a year, and a standing Committee consisting of t 
Resident Commissioner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner, 2! 
four elected members appcinted at the first session of the Cc: 
meets whenever necessary to consider matters of urgency. Du 
1955 the residential qualification for new voters was increased 
two to five years. 


The laws of the Transvaal were, as has already bee. state 
re-enacted mutatis mutandis and, except where modified by statute 
the Roman-Dutch Common Law was put in force by tk : 
Proclamation. A special Court, now the High Court, having the fu! 

jurisdiction of a Superior Court, was established together Ww: 
Courts of District Commissioners with a limited jurisdiction. A Cout 
of Appeal was established for the three High Commission Territones Y 
in 1955. | 


The Paramount Chief and other Chiefs were confirmed in ther 
civil jurisdiction over Africans, suvjec. to appeal to the Resident 
Commissioner, and later to the High Court. Provision was made {@ 
the Swaziland Deeds Ojfice and the Surveyc.-Generals Office 1 4 
remain at Pretoria under the control of the officers responsible pnw 
to the date of the Proclamation. 


The traditioacl system of government among the Swazi people 
is that of a Paramount Chief (Inawenyama which means lion. 
acting in conjunction with a Council. The Council is composed of th 
Chiefs and leading men of the Nation, but any adult Swazi has tte 
right to take part in its discussions. There is also a Council whic 
functions in connection with matters of routine and which acts as?! 
body of advisers to the Paramount Chief in personal and famiy 
matters. 


In 1944 a Proclamation was issued by the High Commissien: 
recognising the Paramount Chief and Council as the Native Author! 


FRICAN STAFF HOUSING UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT SANDLA 
4BABANE BUILT BY PUPILS AT THE TRADES SCHOOL 


With Acknowledgement to R. N. Lane 


TRICAN STAFF HOUSING AT SANDLA, MBABANE 
or BY THE PUPILS AT THE’ TRADES SHOOL 
With Acknowledgement to R._N. La 
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the Territory, and investing the Native Authority with power to 
ae to Africans in Swaziland legally enforceable orders on a large 
mbex of subjects. Owing, however, to the fact that this Proclama- 
n did not conform sufficiently to Native law and custom, it never 
a the support of the Paramount Chief, and asa consequence did not 
iction satisfactorily. This Proclamation was repealed and replaced 
1950 in a form acceptable to the Paramount Chief and Council. 


The Resident Commissioner has kept in close and constant touch 
th the somewhat exiguous and loosely formed committee of the 
her Council representing the Native Authority and meets the 
ole Council, which includes the Paramount Chief, as necessity 
ses, to discuss matters regarded as being too important to be dealt 
th by the Inner Council. A Standing Committee, consisting of a 
airman, a Secretary, a Clerk and six members, each representing 
2 of the districts of the Territory has now been appointed. The 
»mbers of the Committee are of considerable intluence in_ the 
.tricts which they represent, and it is anticipated that the Com- 
ttee will rationalise and bring continuity to the work which has 
therto been performed by members of the Inner Council. 


The Paramount Chief and other Native Chiefs have continued by 
‘tue of Proclamation No. 4 of 1907, as amended, to exercise 
cisdiction according to Native law and custom in all civil disputes 
which Africans are concerned, an appeal lying to the High Court 
Swaziland, whose decisions are final; criminal cases being tried 
fore Subordinate Courts presided over by European officials. 


The Proclamation providing for the establishment of Native 
vurts appeared at the end of 1950. The system of Native Courts is 
lly described under the heading of JUSTICE in Chapter IX of 
xt IT. 


A further step in the development of Native administration in 
vaziland was the establishment of a Swazi National Treasury under 
‘oclamation No. 81 of 1950. Until the establishment of this Treasury 
ere was a Swazi National Fund under the control of the High 
»mmissioner set up by Proclamation in 1910. This Fund was used 
imarily for the education of Africans in the Territory and its 
venue consisted of the deduction of 2s. from every Native tax 
ceipt issued and of small sums paid as rents for trading sites on 
ative Areas, etc. The Paramount Chief and Ndhlovukazi (Queen 
other) were paid subsidies from Government funds and no other 
iiefs received salaries or other grants. The Paramount Chief, 
 dhlovukazi, Chiefs and Native Administration Officers are now paid 
om the National Treasury, whose revenue is dep2ndent on a 
‘oportion of Native tax together with all Court fines and fees. A 
‘operly organised Native Administration is now emerging but time 
ust elapse before it takes its final shape. 


During 1954 the foundations of local government were laid 
ith the appointment of tinkundla or district committees. These 
mmittees deal with questions and disputes which would 
wmally be referred to the Paramount Chief. Although still in 
ir early stages it is clear that these committees, which are 
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well supported by the Swazi people, are providing an important 
point of contact in the districts between the Government and the 
people. 


The Eurafrican community of Swaziland is not formally represented 
to Government although some Euratricans make use ot elected 
members of the European Advisory Council, while others tenc 
towards the Swazi in sympathy and outlook. There is, however. nc¥ 
evident a marked class consciousness amongst the Eurafrican 
people of the Territory, and an increasing demand for treatment a 
part of the European population. There is a new Eurafrica 
Association which shows signs of being more effective and long lastin 
than its predecessors. 


mittee, which consists of cartain oficials and elected non-official:. 
functions under the Chairmanship of the District Commissioner an¢ 
advises on the administration and welfare of the township ani 
surrounding urban area. 


School Committzes consisting of not less than five and not mex 
than seven members may, in terms of he Swaziland Publ: 
Education Proclamation, 1943, be elected for any public Euro 
School in the Territory by parents who are resident in Swaziland 2 
who, at the time of election, have one or more children on the roll 
the school. Th> Committzes function under the chairmanship of th 
District Commissioner and their powers and duties are to bring w 
the notice of tne Education Department any matter which concer 
the welfare and efficiency of the school, while the Educatic” 
Department may delegate further powers and duties to them. 


The Proclamation also provides for the establishment of a Sch! 
Board for the Territory consisting of members elected by each schot- 
committee and of other members appointed by the Resident Coz- 
missioner. The Board functions under the Chairmanship of tik 
Director of Education, and has power to advise the Reside=! 
Commissioner on all matters connected with the provision of schoc 
and school accommodation in the Territory and on other educatiors 
matters affecting Europeans which may be referred to it by t® 
Resident Commissioner. 


A Board of Advice on Native Education has also been establisht: 
and is representative of Mission Societies operating in Swaziland 
Native Authority, the Teachers’ Association and of Government. 
Board advises the Resident Commissioner on matters concerni:: 
Native Education in the Territory. In some districts District Educ: 


tion Committees have been established; these are purely advisc™ 
in «apacity. 


There are proclaimed townships at Mbabane, Bremersdorp. Stet’. 
Hlatikulu and Goedgegun. In each, an Urban Area Advisory Cor- 


CHAPTER IV: WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
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With the following exceptions, Imperial weights and measures 
re in use :- 


ry Measure: 


iquid 


{uare 


1 ton (short) 
l ton (long) 


Measure: 
1 leaguer 
1 pipe 

1 aum 

1 anker 


Measure (for 
12 Cape inches 
12 Cape feet 


1,000 Cape feet 


1,000 yards 
1,000 metres 


Measure (for 
144 Cape sq.feet 
600 Cape sq.roods 


la 


i] 


la 


Hunde wanna 


2000 Ibs. 
2240 lbs. 


1263 English gallons. 


91h 
31h ” ” 
Th ” ” 


d only) 


1 Cape foot. 

1 Cape rood 
12.396 English feet. 
1,033 English feet 
314.855 metres 

914 metres. 
1,093.62 yards. 


only) 


1 Cape sq.rood. 
1 morgen 


2.11654 English acres 


10,244 square yards. 
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APPENDIX Ii. 
AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES 


Occupation Wage 
(& a year) ' 
Farm Assistants (E) 600 Q } 
Farm Labourers (A) 36 Rat 
Foresters (E) 650 Q! 
Forest Foremen (E) 480 & { 
Forest Labourers (A) 36 Rg 
Mine Labourers (A) 45 Re j 
Stock Inspectors (E) Scale 550 — 870 Cy 
Cattle Guards (A) ns 96 — 195 Cc 
Store Assistants (E) 500 q 
Store Assistants (A) 90 Q¢ 
Domestic Servants (A) 40 Ry. 
Road Foremen (E) 600 C 
Artisans (E) 550 oP 
(A) = Africans. 
(E) = Europeans. 
C = Plus cost of living allowance for Governme:' : 
employees. Hy 
Q = Plus free quarters. 
R = Plus free rations. 
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APPENDIX III. i 
IMPORTS 1955 . 
ra rmodity Value. £ ; 
fin Com’) <iine  ciaced OR kee 0 20,967 \, 
alies HH 
mp (Crushed mealies) Me) ee) ee 60,000 i 
alie Meal , 
CAC, Wide ober ep Beek ese: 1,759 : 
eat meal ‘ 980 
in 166 { 
Zar 118,298 i 
ur 48,463 4 
t 5,154 4 
‘ad 11:90 4 
h (fresh an 1,712 id 
1it — various varieties of 2,410 5 
tle 42/540 i 
Pep 1,314 HT 
rses 250 > 
iS 30 Z 
ultry 464 il 
ples ie 676 
hicles—Carts = : 
Nagons _...... _ " 
Motor Cars ... 157,687 J 
Motor Cycles ... 2,370 # 
3icycles—Pedal 8,374 iu 
Trailers ...... 4,610 Py 
Tractors Ay 15,071 
oceries ow... 105,011 I 
*neral Merchandise 344,585 i 
garettes and Tobacco 44,656 : 
mber and Building Mi 143,872 i 
-ment ‘7 41,514 ¥ 
Dales Moen. pen Stace 29,130 
1tent Medicines 25,735 i 
stroke. oe 0) sees: 106,712 H 
il and Grease 24,875 
araffin (Power) 15,019 
otor Spares, etc. 124,418 
entilizers: anus se eee re 20,000 
COT a ee ee ete Ts 13,868 
pirituous Beverages 37,170 
BRS UNO Parise 2,007 
egetables = 7,486 
lining Stores ...... vedas 16,019 
elephone Equipment ......,§ cece wee 19,097 
gricultural Machinery and 
linplementsne (ss Sees | ee RR 29,269 
ulldozers 38,875 
‘otatoes 7,573 
‘omatoes M ae 
utterfat 239°105 


‘ther Articles ...... 
Total 2£1,954,295 
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APPENDIX IV 
EXPORTS 1955. 
Commodity. Quantity. Value. & 
143008 


Rice, isc ainsi Rees 3,031 short tons ... 0 ......0 we 
Groundnuts Seah Novae 43 teers 

Potatoes ...... 
Soya Beans 
Dry Beans 
Bananas 
Avocados . 


Citrus 


Pa 


Other fruit . 30~«” a 
Tomatoes ......0 .... 0 cee bb es e 
Seed Cotton 9... eee. 2,600 ” ‘x 
Tobacco _...... ah ates 200=” a 
Tung Oil... ce eee 200 =” Hs 
Wattle Bark oo... 2120 =P 
Eucalyptus 2.00.2... 0 ee 100” A 
Pineapples ... 0 0.0 wo. 37. CO” ” 
Sunflower... tn ash Teg ee 
Slaughter Stock....... ...... 11,682 head 
Hides and Skins ... ...... 56,972 pieces 
Wool 2 r5at beaten eunee . 
Butter = gcc ices 

Butterfat 00.00... 

Poultry hes? Bouaed 

Bonemeal ... ...... 


Asbestos 
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18 ANNUAL REPORT SWAZILAND 


ANNUAL CRIMINAL 


APPENDIX Vil! 


FOR SWAZILAND 
CASES NOT BROUGHT BEFORE A COURT 
Year ending 31st December, 1955. 


STATISTICAL RETURN 


‘Withdrawn before | 
Found fal: 
CRIME arrest or issue oe i sae Undeiected. 
St process: enquiry. 
Homicide 2 2 1 
Rape 3 - 
Assault 68 23 25 
Other Offences against 
the Person 4 2 1 
Malicious Injury to 
Property & Arson 13 4 16 
Breaking and Entering 10 14 lll 
Thefts 129 120 301 | 
Falsitas 4 2 5 
Other Offences 
against Property 1 aes 
Native Tax Offences 14 10 
Other Offences against 
Revenue Laws 36 31 _ 
Road Traffic Offences 13 4 6 
Other Offences 89 62 61 
Miscellaneous Minor 
Offences 108 33 dle 4, 
Total 493 310 576 
1954 Total 322 175 707 


79 
APPENDIX IX 
ANNUAL CRIMINAL STATISTICAL RETURN 
FOR SWAZILAND 
JUVENILES (UNDER 19) PROCEEDED AGAINST. 
Year ending 31st December, 1955. 


CRIME TOTAL 

Homicide 7 
Rape | 2 
Assault | 174 
Other Offences against the Person | 15 
Malicious Injury to Property and Arson 24 
Breaking and Entering 87 
Thefts : 265 
Falsitas 
Other Offences against Property 4 
Native Tax Offences = 
Other Offences against Revenue Laws a 
Road Traffic Offences _ 
Other Offences | 157 
Miscellaneous Minor Offences 82 

Total 819 


1954 Total 822 
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